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Johnson Sea-Horses 


Sit at the steering wheel of the new Johnson Aqua- 
flyer, boys,where all controls are located. Let friends pile 
in—it holds eight people comfortably. When the last 
one shouts “All aboard!” touch the electric starting 























15-ft. Utility B, Boat $275 
Sealite construction, V-bottom, 52-inch beam, three 
cross seats with lazybacks, weight 227 lbs. True speed, 
up to 22 m.p.b. with Sea-Horse ‘'16”’ 


switch. A soft purr and a surge of power is the motor’s 
answer. You are off in a second, cutting the waves at 
motor car speed. 


Never before a craft like the Aquaflyer: lightweight, 
water-tight, powered bya Sea-Horse motor entirely con- 
cealed and electrically started! Its propeller tilts safely 
over logs and rocks, extending your cruising range to 








































15-ft. Knockabout, Boat $135 


Strong \%-inch cedar planking, bent 
white oak ribs, sheer to sheer, round 
bilge bottom, 4%-foot beam. 


Reasons Why Johnson Sales Will 


rivers and shallow waters, likewise avoiding the hazards 
of obstructions in deep waters. Steering by propeller 
gives instant response even against waves and stron 
currents. The underwater exhaust discharges noise ial 
fumes below the surface. 


Less expensive by far than inboard runabouts; yet 
tully as speedy and luxurious. The compact motor, con- 
cealed ina hatch-covered recess in the rear deck, makes 
the interior usable space equal to inboard boats six 
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Sea-Horse Prices 
“Single,” $125; "3," $150; “4,” $160: 
**10,”" $185; “12,” $195; “16,” $250; 
"24," $285; “32,” $325. 


All prices f. 0. b. factory 
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Ricardo’s Man Friday 


“ ELL, Beatrice,’ Martin Kimball inquired of 
his small daughter, ‘“‘now that Ricardo has 
brought you a bear, what are you going to 
name him?” 

Beatrice shook her head solemnly. 

“J don’t think Ricardo brought the baby bear for me,” 
she declared. ‘I think he brought him home for himself.” 

“Possibly,” Kimball admitted gravely. “But, at least, 
you can help the old dog out by giving his pal a name.” 

Beatrice, at the time, was holding the wee bear in a bucket 
over the rim of which he was peering with the keenest in- 
terest at Kimball. 

“Friday,” she announced suddenly. 

“Friday?” echoed her father. 

“Tt was Friday when Ricardo found him,” she reminded 
him. 

““Mother’s been reading Robin- 
son Crusoe to you again, eh?”’ he 
remarked with a grin. “All 
right. Fair enough. Friday 
he is!” 

And Friday he yas. 

Nobody recorded precisely how 
much Friday weighed. But the 
fact that Beatrice enjoyed carry- 
ing him all around the place in a 
water bucket is ample evidence 
that he did not weigh much; and 
the fact that he was quite happy 
and comfortable in the bucket 
tells how small he was. 

Buckets, by the way, held an 
especial charm for Friday. He 
discovered on the same day that 
he was named, that if he got in- 
side a bucket, tipped it over on its 
side and then tried to walk up the 
sloping sides, it would roll, and 
he could keep on climbing in- 
definitely while the bucket moved 
along the ground. 

Ricardo witnessed the per- 
formance. He watched it for a 
moment nervously, then rushed 
over and hauled the cub out of 
the bucket. Friday patiently got 
right back inside again and 
started his tread-mill game once 
more. 

Once again Ricardo “‘rescued”’ 
him from the bucket. And once 
again Friday calmly submitted 
to the rescue, then went solemnly 
back to his game. 

Whereupon Ricardo realized 
that the cub was not trapped in 
the bucket, but that he actually 
liked it. The discovery was pro- 
foundly puzzling to the big collie. 

Later in the day, Beatrice 
turned the bucket upside down 
over the cub, and played with it 
under the rim, reaching a stick 
underneath for the cub to paw at, 
much as a kitten would do under 
the same conditions. It interested 
Beatrice, It fascinated Friday. 

But when Beatrice was called 
in suddenly, and left the cub 
beneath the bucket, Friday reached out as far as 
he could under the edge. 

Ricardo, passing by, noticed the bucket move. He 
halted, as if frozen in his tracks. The bucket was 
most certainly moving. Ricardo sat down a moment 
‘o contemplate the phenomenon. There was no 
question about it—the bucket was moving. 
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Cautiously Ricardo stalked up and circled the bucket. 
And as he reached his nose out to smell it, it moved jerkily 
toward him. 

Leaping back, startled, he barked noisily at the thing, then 
charged it, knocking it end over end and tumbling Friday 
over in a startled heap. 

He sat up blinking in amazement and whimpering at the 
suddenness of his uncovering. He looked at Ricardo with a 
surprised, questioning look on his funny little face. And 
Ricardo, staring incredulously at the cub a moment, snorted 
in disgust and turned away. 

From that time, the collie had not the slightest interest 
in buckets—with or without cubs in them. It was beneath 
his dignity to heed such foolishness. 

Nevertheless, it so happened that Martin Kimball wit- 


































He squalled his protest and braced all four litile feet 





nessed the charging of the bucket and Ricardo’s astonishment 
and laughed heartily over it. The laughter hurt Ricardo’s 
feelings. Nothing stung his pride like ridicule; and he inter- 
preted Kimball’s mirth as derision. 

Almost everything that the cub did puzzled Ricardo. The 
business of squirming inside an earthen drain pipe made 
Ricardo uneasy as he watched the performance. He sat 
down directly above the drain to wait until Friday should 
reappear. 

There again, Martin Kimball was watching. But Ricardo 
did not notice Kimball until the man laughed suddenly. 
Turning, Ricardo found the cub seated right behind him. 
The little beast had emerged from the other end of the pipe 
and had solemnly taken his place behind Ricardo, copying 
his position. 

The big collie was too amazed even to bark. He looked 
reproachfully at the astounding cub a moment, glanced 
sheepishly at the mirth-stricken Kimball and trotted off 
behind the barn. It was devastating to his pride to have 
this bit of a cub playing tricks at his expense, particularly 
in the presence of Martin Kimball. 

Although Ricardo became wary of everything unusual, in 
the belief that it might, after all, be merely another one of the 
cub’s tricks, he did not, nevertheless, lose his interest in the 
little bear. Nor did Friday lose his interest in Ricardo. 

Wherever the big collie went so long as he went slowly 
and stayed in the clearing, the cub padded along behind. 
If Ricardo sat down, Friday did likewise 
Whatever the collie did was, in the esti- 
mation of his man, Friday, exactly the 
thing to do. They made a comical team. 


SUALLY, the team had a third mem- 
ber—Beatrice. Yet, while young 
Friday knew that it was Beatrice who pro- 
duced the nursing bottle of delicious warm 
milk upon which he pulled contentedly as 
she held it for him, and while he enjoyed 
playing with Beatrice, it was Ricardo who 
held an irresistible attraction for him. 

And on his part, Ricardo permitted the 
cub liberties that no other living thing could 
have had. When he lay asleep, he permitted 
the cub to scramble over him, waking him 
up, and even tolerated it when the little 
fellow began chewing industriously on one 
velvety ear. Instead of snapping at the cub, 
or knocking it end over end, or 
scaring it half to death with a sud- 
den snarling threat, he merely 
shook the little beast off and took 
up a new position. 

Or, if the cub were too persis- 
tent, Ricardo simply rose, faced 
him and uttered a single sharp 
bark—whereupon Friday, true to 
form, invariably sank back on his 
haunches and stared in wonder- 
ment at the big dog. And for a 
time, at least, he would not make a 
move to molest Ricardo, but would 
stay quietly where he sat, trying to 
puzzle out the phenomenon of that 
terrific volume of sound that 
emerged from his friend and hero, 
Ricardo. Oftentimes, as hesat thus, 
he would grow sleepy, and finally 
stretch out on the spot and sleep. 

Had the matter of bringing up 
Friday been left to Ricardo, it is 
possible that the little bear would 
not have attempted to run rough- 
shod over everybody. But, as is 
so often the case with babies, 
Friday soon discovered that he 

(Continued on page 30) 











“‘ Any order for less than a couple of dozen I fire right back at you. You're no peddler.” 


Handicapped 


R. BRUNDAGE’S fingers drummed his desk in 
nervous irritation as he listened to the tele 
phone, but his voice as he answered, while 
short and sharp as always, had in it a note of 

kindly sympathy. 
“Worst time it could possibly happen,” he said. “No, 
you stay in bed. It don’t make any difference how you feel 


about it. Not anybody, unless I go myself. Oh, he could, 
I suppose. So could a sweet-girl graduate, or a back alley 
loafer. Either one would get as much business.” 


He hung up the receiver with a snap, and stared across 
the table at John Habberton, his private secretary, with an 
almost savage glare, mixed with hesitant wonder. Habber 
ton knew just what was on his mind. The telephone con- 
versation had given him a line on it, and he had heard the 
references to sweet-girl graduates and alley loafers before. 
The next half-hour was going to be more or less disagree- 
able, but it wouldn’t lead to anything disastrous, so he could 
go through with it with resignation. 

“‘Drake!” snapped Mr. Brundage. ‘‘ Down with the grip, 
just as we have everything lined up for his trip south. 
Go? Of course he can’t go! And there isn’t a soul to send 
in his place, either. And everything all set for him to push 
that new wrench. And Gostelow is out with one about like 
it, only it’s inferior, like everything else Gostelow puts out. 
But I suppose he’ll get the business, so far as Drake’s terri- 
tory is concerned. What’s that you said?” 

“‘T said I was sorry,’’ murmured Habberton. 

Mr. Brundage’s head shot forward. 

“Sorry! Yeah, you’re always sorry. And let me tell you 
right here, young man, that all the sorrow and the sympathy 
in the world, that take themselves out in a state of mind, 
and don’t do anything, aren’t worth any more to me than 
giving kitty a horse-chestnut burr to play with. If you 
just had some get up——” 

“‘Oh, I'll go, Mr. Brundage, if you want me to.” 

“T was just waiting for that. You'll go, and you'll call on 
the trade as bold and confident as a little wild rabbit in a 
garden patch, except that a rabbit can’t blush, and can’t 
stammer, and you can’t kick up your hind legs when you run 
away, because that wouldn’t be dignified. And you’d bring 
back a whole lot less business than a wild rabbit would lettuce 
leaves.” 

“T’m sor—” began Habberton again, but checked himself 
as he saw another glare. “I was going to say that selling 
goods on the road isn’t in my line. -You know that. I’m 


no talker. And calling on strangers is hard for me. We've 
tried it all before, and you know how it turns out. We 
won't get anywhere by going into it again. I'll go if you 
want me to, and you'll bawl me out as I deserve when I get 
home, and then we'll settle down to business here in the 
office again. Of course, if because of this I’m not satisfactory 
to you, I can leave any time.” 

The glare faded out of old Brundage’s eyes, and gave place 
to a look of desperation, behind which was the faintest of 
twinkles. 

“That’s just it, John. You know you're satisfactory, so 
confoundedly satisfactory I can’t get along without you. 
You know all my little ways, including my temper, and you 
know the factory and the warehouse and the files and the 
correspondence almost, suppose we say, better than I do 
myself. And yet you can’t sell anything! All the way up 
from slinging a stencil brush in the shipping room, with all 
the details of everything we make or sell as clear in your head 
as ABC, here you stick in your chair, a routine office man, 
when you ought to be our star salesman, on the way to the 
sales-managership, and a partnership. Just because you’ve 
a scar on your face! Just because you’re sensitive!” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” said Hubberton, once more. “But you 
know—no you don’t, you can’t, know how I feel about it— 
anyhow, you know how it affects people who meet me for the 
first time. They just look at that scar. They don’t listen 
to what I say. To a lot of people it’s offensive. And to 
others it’s ludicrous. I can’t talk to people when I’m being 
laughed at. And I can’t force myself on people who are 
conscious only that I’m hideous, and who wish I'd take my 
ghastly face away. It’s all right when people know me, and 
can see something else besides that thing. But out on the 
road it’s different. I can’t help it, sir. Maybe I ought to, 
but I can’t.” 

Mr. Brundage’s hard face broke into gentleness. 

“Yes, I know, John. Sorry I said what I did. It’s a 
handicap. I guess you’ve done pretty well for yourself. 
Only I like you so well it riles me that you don’t get any 
further. Forget the whole business. We'll look after 
Drake’s territory, and find a way to put a crimp in Gostelow 
somehow. Come on out to lunch.” 


‘TH right side of John Habberton’s face was as smooth 

and as delicate as a girl’s. But the left side was just one 
frightful, disfiguring scar. Years before, when he was only a 
boy in the shipping room, some carelessly piled boxes had 
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By Leonard K. Smith 


Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


fallen on him, and the jagged end of a piece of scrap-iron had 
torn into his cheek and torn out again as the box rolled over 
and beyond him. And Habberton was a sensitive soul. 

It was impossible to look at him without noticing the 
scar, and notice of it, of any kind, of sympathy, of annoy- 
ance, or of amusement, irked him horribly. It was a handi- 
cap which weakened his assertiveness, undermined his 
initiative, hampered his associations. Efficient, thorough, 
ambitious in all his work, he had nevertheless withdrawn 
so far as the necessities of making a living would let him, 
from all avoidable contacts with men, particularly strangers 

At Brundage’s great hardware plant and warehouse every- 
body knew him, from stock boy to production manager, 
knew him as one quick to note a blunder or a neglect, a 
quick to praise, gentle of manner, uncompromising with 
deceit or indolence, eminently just, and close to “the old 
man.” At Brundage’s, his disfigurement was just ignored. 
New employes noticed and wondered about it sometimes, 
but the old hands were quick to warn them that they 
were never to indicate that it had even been seen. 


LSEWHERE he received much the same consideration 
for his associations were few, and mainl¥ among old 
acquaintances who knew his history. His pleasures he sought 
for the most part alone, out of doors, in long rambles inti 
the country, adventurings into the deep forest lands, a dozen 
miles from town; solitary climbs of near-by mountains; days 
now and then wading knee-deep in a fishing stream. 

He had one other passion—boys. And strangely, he wa: 
not sensitive as to how boys might look upon his disfigure 
ment. Boys, as he put it to Brundage, have a way of taking 
things as they find them, without being unduly sympathetic 
or unduly disturbed. To them, his face was something 
unusual, too bad, but nothing to be distressed over or al- 
noyed at, or even wondered about for long—somethins 
they felt about much as they would about a thoroughly 
capable dog with a paw missing, or a fine large apple with 
worm hole in it, something to be made use of just as it was, 
without wasting time wishing it was something different. So 
Habberton got on with boys, and they with him. And it 
process of time he had his Scout Troop, and a very healthy: 
minded, active ambitious Troop it was, like Habberto 
himself devoted to the out-of-doors, efficient, thorough. 

As Mr. Brundage and Habberton threaded the crowded 
sidewalk on their way to lunch, a boy of the stripling a¢ 
in Scout uniform, dodged out from the stream of pedestrians, 
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and came to a stop and.a respectful salute in front of Habber- 
ton, his face one friendly smile. 

“Could you give me a minute, sir? I was just on my way 
tosee you.” 

“Why, yes, son, if 't won’t take long. You'll excuse me a 
moment, Mr. Brundage?” 

“Take your time,” said Brundage. Snappish of temper 
as he was, he, too, liked boys. He had none of his own. He 
had little contact with boys anywhere, and he envied Hab- 
berton his youthful friendships more than he pitied him 
for his handicap. 

“Just your signature on a merit-badge application, sir.” 

“Good boy, Ralph. How many is this?” 

“That’s the twenty-sixth. But I still need the same old 
two for my Eagle pin. I think I’ll get them pretty soon 
though—maybe. Thank you, sir. Good-bye.” 

As the lad turned away, Mr. Brundage noticed for the first 
time that he walked with a prondunced and somewhat un- 
gainly limp. His left leg was shrunken, apparently from the 
ravages of infantile paralysis. 

“Who is that kid?” asked Mr. Brundage. 
troop?” 

“That’s Hargraves,”’ said Habberton, “‘one of mine, and 
one of my best. If it only wasn’t for his——” 

“Yes, Isaw. Too bad—fine young chap like that. Tell 
me about him while we go in here and eat.” 


“One of your 


HEY turned in at a restaurant, and Habberton talked 
while they waited for their food. 

“T don’t know whether it’s really a handicap to Hargraves 
ornot. He’s been crippled that way since he was about eight; 
and, of course, it hampers him terribly. But instead of dis- 
couraging him, it seems to stimulate his ambition to excel in 
other things—the things he can do—as 
if because he’s beaten in one direction gm . 
he’s going to prove to himself and every-  “% : >> 
body else that for all that he’s really a 
winner. It’s curious, but scouting seems 
to make an especial appeal to boys with 
any sort of handicap, and they usually 
grade up pretty high, too. There are 
plenty of fellows in my troop not ham- 
pered in any direction, that could make 
anything out of the-nselves they want to, 
so far as possibilities go, and just because 
there are no obstacles in their way don’t 
seen to have any particular ambition at 
all? just drift along doing reasonably 
well.” 

“Yeah!” said Mr. Brundage, staring 
at his coffee cup. ; “I’ve got ’em around 
the plant, too. Tell me something, 
John. You won’t like the question, but 
[ want to know. Just how much has 
that scar of yours got to do with your 
learning more about the Brundage Hard- 
ware Company’s business than I know 
myself?” 

Habberton flushed. 

“There wasn’t anything élse for me, was 
there? It’s cut me off from a lot of 
things, of course. But if I didn’t have it, 
I wonder sometimes if I’d even want ’em. 
There are things I can’t have, and can’t 
do. But those aren’t the whole of life.” 

“T guess I’m a good deal of an old fool,” 
said Brundage, “‘ wanting to make a sales- 
man out of you. Tell me some more 
about this Hargraves boy. How does he 
feel about the things he can’t do?” 

“That’s just it, sir—so far he hasn’t 
made up his mind there are any. He’s 
got the patience of the celebrated turtle 
that ran a foot race. What he can’t do 
now he can probably train himself to do 
sometime. He’s the best hiker in the 
troop. And yet that leg hurts him. He 
went to a doctor about it, and the first 
answer he got was to be careful with it. 
Ralph shot back a question as to whether 
using it was going to do him any real 
damage, or merely bring on some pain. 
The doc told him that instead of damage, 
using it would probably do it good, if 
he could put up with the hurt. He can. 
Tun with it, too—well enough to pass the 
Scout’s pace test. I saw him do that, and 
Isaw him wince, but I didn’t see him stop 
grinning.” 

“How far has he gone with his 
Scouting?” 

Habberton’s face fell. 

“As far as he can go, I’m afraid. That 
is, in one way. He’s got all those merit 
badges he spoke about, and there are a 
Whole lot more that he can get, and 
Probably will. But what every real 
Scout wants to be is an Eagle. That’s 
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the thing that really counts. An Eagle pin commands re- 
spect everywhere; but if a fellow hasn’t got it, nobody ever 
asks how many merit badges a fellow. has. And I don’t think 
Ralph can make it.” 

““What’s the difference?” 

‘Well, there are certain basic tests an Eagle has to pass, 
proving his proficiency in certain things an Eagle is expected 
to know, and if he hasn’t passed those, getting all the other 
merit badges ever invented wouldn’t get him anywhere. 
He’s got to be an expert at first aid; he’s got to understand 
good citizenship, know how to take care of himself in thé 
open, qualify for life-saving and rescue work in the water, 
be a first-class camp cook—to put it briefly, be an all-around 
capable fellow, without any weak points about him any- 
where. Unfortunately for Ralph, that includes being a 
pretty good athlete, and while Ralph is that, he can’t quite 
pass the tests required to prove it.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“‘To be an Eagle Scout, or even a Life Scout, which comes 
first, he’s got to pass a test in either Athletics or Physical 
Development, and either way he’s got to do some running or 
jumping, up to a certain speed, height, or distance. His bad 
leg doesn’t give a good enough take-off for the jumps; and 
while -he can run all right, the speed required is a little 
beyond him. He’s done all the rest of the test, including 
making himself a reasonably good ball player, and within 
limitations a star at tennis; he’s got a humdinger of a serve, 
and plays a return game of place shots that pass most of the 
running up to the other fellow. And he’s made himself as 
strong as a young ox. But he can’t run his fifty yards in 
seven seconds, and that’s all there is to it.” 

“Hum!” said Mr. Brundage. ‘Pretty raw deal!” 

“How’s that?” 
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“Being kept out of honors that from your story he’s a lot 
more entitled to than a lot of fellows that get ’em—just 
because of one little detail where he’s impossibly handi- 
capped.” 

“‘T don’t know about that,” said Habberton. ‘An Eagle 
Scout pin isn’t just an honor to gloat over. That’s just the 
trouble. A lot of fellows seem to think it is. Really it’s a 
statement to the world that whoever wears it is a certain kind 
of fellow, who knows and can do certain particular things. 
It isn’t meant for everybody—can’t be.” 

‘But in a case like this I don’t see why there couldn’t be 
some sort of an exception made. It’s pretty tough on a fine, 
high-spirited young fellow like that to have to feel that there 
are honors and standings he’s kept out of, no matter how hard 
he works or how much he knows, just by an arbitrary rule. 
It’s likely to make him feel bitter, or hopeless, or sort of 
inferior.” 

“Well, he is, in certain ways. All of us are. That’s one 
of the problems about our American ideas. We start off 
with the theory that one man is as good as another. But he 
isn’t at all: But he insists that he is, and that the world 
has to treat him as such, so far as any outward recognition 
goes. And in insisting on that recognition for what he isn’t, 
he neglects or minimizes what he is. Every American wants 
to be a white-collar gentleman. A lot of us can’t be that, but 
we put on the white collars just the same, and pretend that 
weare. And all a lot of us are, is. cheap imitations. And in 
trying to be that, we’ve just forgotten that being first class, 
fine mechanics or farmers, is something a lot bigger than 
being imitation gentlemen. What’s called a gentleman in 
America doesn’t necessarily amount to anything at all. And 
a first-class farmer or mechanic amounts to a whole lot. Only 
the crazy public can’t see it that way. It’s just the same in 
business. If a man is some sort of an 
executive, he’s supposed to be somebody. 
And he may not mean as much to the 
business, or draw as good pay, as a shop 
foreman. But he thinks he is, and the 
public says so, and the shop foreman is 
fool enough to think so, too. Maybe 
that isn’t putting it just right, but the 
point is that most of us want to get in 
everywhere, and share in all the supposed 
honors and privileges, whether we belong 
there or not. And you let a man in on an 
equal footing, where he doesn’t belong, 
and you destroy the thing he’s got into. 
There’s no more reason for making an 
exception for Ralph than for anybody else. 
Just as soon as we let fellows in on ex- 
cuses, all the Eagle Scout pin means is 
‘Maybe.’ Don’t you see that?” 

“In away. Only——” 

“Just get it this way, Mr. Brundage. 
Suppose we’ve got a sales-manager’s 
club here in town, and you get me in, 
on the excuse that if it wasn’t for this little 
difficulty of mine, I’d be a good sales 
manager. And then you let in a few more 
of the same sort, on one excuse or special 
plea or another. The excuses are all 
right, but what becomes of your or- 
ganization, which is supposed to stand 
for some special thing?” 

““That’s a little different, John.” 

‘Not at all. I don’t have to be a sales 
manager, and it’s not to my discredit if 
I’m not. And it’s just the same with 
Hargraves and the Eagle Scout rank. 
There are other things for both of us, 
And they’re just as good, too. Ralph 
knows all that. And he’s not going to be 
bitter or discouraged or beaten about it. 
He’s been through all that, and he’s going 
to make the best he can out of what he’s 
got. Just as likely as not, too, that’s 
going to be a lot more than what a lot of 
fellows who’ve got everything, ever make. 
Don’t worry about Ralph. He’s not doing 
any fretting about not getting a square 
deal.” 

‘ “But he said something about getting 
two more merit badges. He was wistful 
about it, too.” 

“Sure. I’ve told him it’s all nonsense, 
but while he sees that, he says he gets a 
big kick out of wanting to do something 
hard, and that he hasn’t made up his 
mind yet that he’s really shut out of 
anything. Of course, that’s because he’s 
young. He’ll come to it in time; but it 
won’t smash him even then. I had to go 
through all that, and I wasn’t the fellow 
Ralph is. And he says there’s no harm in 
dreaming about being an Eagle some day, 
and working along toward it, so long as he 

(Continued on page 49) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


at School Is Best? 


F YOU have read the first two articles of this series 

about different kinds of schools, you know that 

public high schools are especially satisfactory for 

boys who are healthy and active and good-natured, 
who get along well with their companions and their teachers, 
and who are neither preternaturally bright nor unusually 
dumb. 

That is true of both the big public high schools that give 
a regular college preparatory course, and of the big tech- 
nical high schools that give vocational training in mechanical 
work and bookkeeping and electrical work and commercial 
art Ithas to beso. These great public schools are organ- 
ized to teach thousands of students, and they have to be 
run so as to best fit the requirements of the greatest number. 
As a result, the boy who is so self-conscious that he cannot 
learn to recite well in front of a big class, the boy who stam- 
mers, the boy who gets behind in his work, the boy who has 
never learned how to study, and the boy who is too shy, or 
too sensitive, or too moody, or too discouraged, to get along 
well with his classmates, are all handicapped. 

For these boys, all for one reason or another unable to 
keep step readily with the great army of their companions 
some because they are behind the rest and some because they 
are ahead, hundreds of private schools have grown up all 
over the country 

There are three different kinds of private schools” First, 
there are small schools, with so few students that the teachers 
can pay particular attention to the individual needs of each 
pupil. Second, there are great endowed schools, almost like 
colleges, where boys who are able to afford it can get training 
from fine teachers in almost ideal surroundings. Third, 
there are military schools, big and little, some for young boys 
and some for old ones, where the training is designed to de- 
velop good habits of work and play and personal conduct. 
Of these three we will look into the small private schools first. 

A great many small private schools are for day students 
only, and take no boarding pupils. A good many more 
take mostly day students with just a few boarders. A small 
number take only boarding students. The small private 
schools that take only day students are located mostly in 
cities or in thickly populated surburban districts. They 
charge an annual tuition fee that runs from as little as $150 
a year up to several hundred. In one particular 
school that I know of, planned only for boys of 
very rich parents, the tuition charge is $1,800 a 
year. The tuition charge for most small private 
schools runs from about $200 to $400 a year. 


HIRTY years ago my father had one of these 

small private schools in Hartford, Connecticut. 
He took each year between twenty and thirty 
boys, ranging in age from ten years old to some 
that were nearly twenty. One year, I remember, 
there were three small boys who were all under 
ten. There were also, that same year, two fellows 
who had already entered college. One of these 
had been dropped because he got behind in his 
studies, and the other had been expelled after 
being mixed up in a serious 
rough-house during his fresh- 
man year, in which a lot of 
property had been damaged. 
They both wanted to keep 


III.. The Small Private Schools 


By Myron M. Stearns 


: Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 





HIS is the third article of a series of five by 
Myron M. Stearns. In previous issues High 
Schools and Technical High Schools were dis- 
cussed. Next month Mr. Stearns will write about 
large Preparatory Schools, and follow with an 
§ article on Military Academies. 
Readers will find this series as interesting and 
instructive as the previous series, ‘‘What Kind of 
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up with their college studies, and intended to go on even- 
tually and finish the college course. Most of the boys were 
of high school age. 

We had a baseball team—nine men picked from a squad 
of fourteen. The other five were substitutes. We had a 
very creditable basketball team. We never had a football 
team; that required more hefty boys than we could turn out 
for firactice We did have a good tennis team, though. 
That was easy; it required only two men. We had several 
good tennis players, and a couple of them were crackerjacks. 

Besides my father there were five teachers. A few of the 
classes had seven or eight boys in them; most of them were 
smaller. Those three little fellows, for example, had to be in 
a separate class. There were a good many cases where there 
were only two or three in a class taking a particular subject; 
it was almost like pri- 
vate tutoring. One of 
the teachers had been 
*varsity baseball 
pitcher at college, and 
an honor man in 
mathematics _ besides. 
He taught algebra and 
arithmetic and geome- 
try.. Four.of the six 
faculty members were 


(above right) California 
Preparatory School of 
Covina, Calif. 


(center) Rutgers Prepara- 
tory School of New, 
Brunswick, N. J. 


(below) The Donaldson 
School of Iichester, 
Maryland 


Since I put in those years at my father’s school I’ve had 
a chance to see a lot of different schools, and I know noy 
that his teachers were all far above the average that can he 
found in any except the big private schools. Besides, they 
had a chance to know each boy in their classes intimately. 
and could take an almost indefinite amount of time, jj 
necessary, in getting each student past difficult places. 

There were only three and a half hours of school a day. 
from nine until twelve-thirty. But in that short time all the 
boys made good progress. I can not now recall a single excep. 
tion. I remember the case of two brothers who were together 
in high school, and who were both dropped at the end of their 
first year, so that if they kept on in public school they would 
have to repeat all their freshmen courses. Instead, thei: 
parents were able to send them to my father’s school, and 
they took their sophomore-year studies with him. At the 
end of that one year they passed their examinations for junior 
year in the public high school, went back into the big clas; 
from which they had been dropped, and got good marks. 


VERY boy in the world, of course, is different from ever; 
other boy. You may be like Johnny Jones in that you 
each have two legs and two hands, attend school in the same 
grade, both like ice-cream and both play basketball. But you 
are better in arithmetic or algebra than he is, and can beat him 
every time at checkers. On the other hand, he may be able 
to drive a car already, while you haven’t yet had a chance to 
learn. Perhaps, also, he seems to be able to pronounce 






































French easily, while you have a terrible time 
with it. And so on indefinitely. In a fev 
main things you’re alike; in hundreds of sepa- 
rate little things—and many very important 
ones, too, you’re quite different. 

To the extent that you’re different, you'd do 
better in school, theoretically, if you had good 
teachers who could get to know you intimatel; 
and take as much time as necessary making 
your work clear and interesting to you, fitting 
it in with your particular information and er- 
thusiasms and development, and seeing to it 
that you finished up your school assignment: 
and got the confidence and satisfaction of suc- 
cess instead of the discouragement of work left 
undone, and poor marks, and failure. To that 
extent—theoretically at least—every boy in 
small school with good teachers is better off 
than if he were in a large one. 

But when it comes down to actual conditions, most boy: 
can get along fairly well in large classes without such a tre- 
mendous lot of at{ention from the teacher. The little dif- 
ferences between one boy and another are often no bar to 
each one’s doing successful school work in a big class. Also, 
there is a certain amount of valuable social training and de- 
velopment that comes from having to work with a lot of 
other boys and girls in a big class and figure things out for 
yourself instead of having a teacher to help you. So that 
the system of having big public schools has worked out pretty 
well for hundreds of thousands of boys all over the country. 

If you are like the boys I described in the first two articles 
of this series, Jud Kennedy and Bill Holden, healthy and 
good-natured and fairly hard-working and able to get along 
well with your companions and teachers and keep up with 
(Continued on page 59) 
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‘for the Adams Basin, a few hundred 


FOR ALL BOYS 
“ HAT do you suppose 


is the matter with 

Ken?” TI exclaimed. 

“The Rackeleer seems 
parely able to make the turn of the 
second buoy. She’s just drifting like 
a tub!” 

Kennedy shook his head in perplex- 
ity. I had run out from the city with 
him for a week-end on Long Island 
with his favorite nephew, Ken Adams. 
It was the day of the big race for the 
boys at the Poquod Yacht Club, when 
their single-class boats competed for 
the prize of a hundred dollars in gold. 
It was that which had drawn many 
others besides Craig and myself to 
the bulkhead before the Club. 

“T don’t understand it, either,” 
frowned Craig. ‘“Ken’s an expert 
sailor and knows that boat like a book. 
Of course, it’s true the wind has about 
failed.”” The light southwest breeze 
had indeed died down to what could 
not be dignified by being called more 
than a zephyr. “But those other 
boats are going ahead a bit. Ken 
seems to be standing still; he’s not 
even moving!” He looked at his 
watch. “If they don’t do any worse 
they'll finish within the time limit. 
Billy Ogden in his Gigolo seems to be 
half a dozen lengths ahead.” 

We waited. Finally, just as it 
became evident that the Gigolo 
was about to finish within the time 
limit and first, we saw Ken give it up, 
take the oars and ignominiously start 
to row the trim little Racketeer in 
toward shore. 

Instead of heading toward the 
bulkhead, however, he was making 


yards up the shore where an arti- 
ficial sea-wall had been run out with 
big stones to create a shelter from the 
northeast storms. 

Kenran the boat in behind the 
breakwater, and we saw it moored 
within the shelter of the basin. 

“What was the matter, Ken?” 
asked Craig a few minutes later when 
the boy joined us. “You seemed to 
be wallowing in a sea of glue!” 

Ken gave a hasty glance about, 
then smiled as if nothing at all had 
happened and he was the best of 
losers. “Dirty work!” he exclaimed 
in a well-modulated tone. 

I had never realized what a good actor the boy was. There 
was nothing that indicated anger or chagrin, at least out- 
wardly. 

“Why, what do you mean?” Craig knew Ken well enough 
to be sure it was nothing ordinary. 

“Just this, Uncle Craig. I didn’t realize it when I left 
the mooring with the Racketeer. In fact I didn’t think 
anything of it until we crossed the line with the starting gun. 
But something was wrong with the boat. You remember 
from the very start I dropped behind? Well, I’m not used 
to taking anybody’s dust.” 

“Yes; and I didn’t understand it, Ken. You seemed to 
get worse as the breeze died, worse even than the others.” 

“That’s just it. I came to a full stop when we rounded 
that last buoy. It was one of those things that just couldn't 
be—but it was! Well, then I began to feel a sort of tug or 
pull on the stern. I felt sort of weird. You know the old 
fables about spirits and water devils and all that sort of 
thing?” 

“Have you been listening to sirens and lorelei, Ken? 
Do you think you’re Ulysses or Sindbad the Sailor or some- 
thing? What are you getting at?” 

“Just this, Uncle Craig. Something was holding the 
Racketeer under water! Now, don’t look at me that 
way——”’ 

“But, Ken——” 

“Tt was, I tell you. Isaw it. Two galvanized iron water 
pails, tied under the rudder!” 

“Are they there yet?” I said. 

“Ves; [left them.” 

“That’s good. But you should have come right up to the 
dock here at the Club, protested the race, had it sailed over 
again,” 
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Suddenly there was a blinding flash from belox 


“Should I, Uncle Craig?” appealed Ken from me. 

“That depends, Ken. If your sole interest was in winning 
the race—yes.” 

‘But if I wanted to catch the fellow who did it?” 

“That also depends,” smiled Kennedy gravely. 

“There; you see? I have a plan. I think I know who 
did it. And I’d a good deal rather hang it on him than 
just win that prize. Besides, I may be able to do that yet, 
too, with a certain amount of luck.” 

“What is your plan?” I asked. 

Ken looked around again as if the very air might have ears, 
and lowered his voice. “I have a plan, Mr. Jameson, all 
right. It’s something I’ve been working on for a long time. 
Only, I’m afraid Uncle Craig will laugh at me—that’s all.” 

“T never laugh at you, Ken,” gently chided Craig. ‘You 
have brought too many interesting cases to me—some of 
them practically solved, for me to laugh. I suppose you 
have an invention. Tell me about it.” 

Ken was not invincible to flattery from Craig. - ‘I call it 
my robot detective.” 

“Robot detective, eh? It’s a good name. Up to date. 
What does it do and how does it work?” 

“It works all right in my laboratory up over the boat- 
house. I never tried it practically. I’d rather not talk 
about it now. Besides, I don’t think we ought to be seen 
together. Someone may suspect something, might suspect 
that I’m calling you into the case. And I don’t want them 
to get wise that I think anything’s wrong.” 

“But aren’t you afraid they’ll come and take the pails off 
while you’re not there?” I asked. 

Ken shook his head. “Not until after dark. You see, 


some of the men are likely to be down around the basin until » 


dark. No one would dare come in there. I suppose now 
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they're figuring I’m making an alibi, 
not a squawk, and no one is going to 
suspect there is anything to hang it 
on them. After it gets dark, however, 
I think the chap who did it will come 
around to take them off, that is, if 
they don’t hear of any squawk that 
I’ve made. Then they can clean it 
up and no scandal.” 

“T suppose of course you think it 
lies between the fellows who won first 
and second place?” I volunteered. 
“Billy Ogden got first with the 
Gigolo. Murchison Means was second 
in his Sharpshooter. What sort of 
a chap is Murch Means? I don’t 
know him.” 

Ken, youthful though he was, was 
as tight-lipped as his more famous 
uncle. He merely shrugged. “I 
think I’d better be going. You just 
stick around and get acquainted with 
the fellows, form an opinion to check 
up on mine. I’ve got some ideas on 
both of them. I'll meet you tonight 
in the rustic summer-house on the 
bluff above the basin just at dark. I 
might need you both. So long!” 

“T have about as much success 
getting Ken to commit himself to any- 
thing as I do with you,” I laughed at 
Craig. 

Kennedy smiled. Secretly he was 
rather proud of his nephew. ‘‘That’s 
really funny, isn’t it? It’s just like 
some smart kid, too much like tying 
a tin can to the tail of a dog. I'll 
wager you could study those two chaps 
and pick out the one who did it, just 
by getting at his character. That 
wouldn’t convict him, though. Ken 
knows that. I wonder what Ken’s 
idea of a robot detective is? I could 
give a guess. I’ll be interested to see 
if I’m right.” 


S AN actor Ken took another 
jump in my estimation when I 
caught a glimpse of him a few minutes 
later on the Yacht Club verandah. 
There he was congratulating both 
Billy Ogden and Murchison Means, 
without so much as batting an eye- 
lash. Indeed, I came to the conclu- 
sion that Ken would rather have had 
it turn out the way it was than even 
to have won. He was on the qui vive. 
This gave him a kick. 

Kennedy and I circulated through 
the crowd so that we might casually meet and size up the 
winners. 

‘Never saw a more thorough sportsman than that nephew 
of yours, Kennedy.” This was from Bannister Stearns, 
commodore of the club. ‘‘Why, he’s as much the hero as 
if he had taken first and second, both! You’d never know 
from the way he takes it that he wasn’t one of the winners, 
either.” 

“T’ve always been rather partial to the boy, myself, thank 
you, Commodore,” returned Craig. “‘When are you giving 
out the prizes? This afternoon?” 

“No. You see we’re having the annual dance here at the 
Club tonight. So we thought we’d present the prizes to- 
night say, about ten o’clock. We thought the honor would 
be greater. The boys have worked hard all the season, and 
there’s been some intense rivalry, I can tell you. But I’m 
sorry we haven’t a consolation prize for Ken Adams. He 
certainly deserves something for that spirit that he is show- 
ing. I wish some winners could be as good winners as 
that boy is a loser!” 

Craig glanced up at the porch and the vivacious group 
of young people about Ken. ‘I don’t believe you need a 
consolation prize,” he said drily. 

“Perhaps not,” nodded Stearns, not getting Craig’s mean- 
ing. “Oh, Billy, have you met Mr. Kennedy?” 

“Oh, yes, Commodore.” It was Billy Ogden passing. 
“Delighted to meet you again, Kennedy. I presume this is 
Jameson of whom I have heard, too? Pleased to meet you. 
Pretty good race, eh?” 

I disliked the boy from the moment he opened his mouth. 
He was one of those smart youngsters, entirely too familiar 
with his elders. Kennedy was tolerant as we chatted a few 

(Continued on page 64) 











BOYS’ LIFE 


Friends of the Arena 


9 QUARTER past four!” announced Jack Pearson 
after consulting his wrist watch with the aid of 
a wax match. “I'll be glad when five o’clock 
comes, Guido! Do you think your pal will 
be up to time?” 

Guido Fabozzi shrugged his shoulders and moved one 
hand to and fro from the wrist with the palm downwards, 
which is the Neapolitan sign for “about that” or “‘so-so.” 

“He said he might be a little late for to escape suspicion 
if the Inspector were looking out. But he will come, yes.” 

Jack grunted and again tried to make himself comfortable 
with his back against what had once been the fireplace of a 
Roman kitchen. Then he reached out for his waterproof and 
got an apple from the pocket, which he munched doggedly. 

The two boys were friends of some years’ standing. They 
had arrived at Craningham together and had gone up the 
school together, class by class. They were now both eighteen 
and Jack had been allowed to spend his last holidays at the 
Villa Fabozzi, just outside Naples, where his pal’s family 
had lived since the days of masks and daggers, romantically 
intriguing Cardinals and terrible Dukes. There had been a 
Fabozzi there when Shylock was demanding his pound of 
Antonio’s flesh and Petruchio was courting Katherine! 

Now they were in hiding in the underground kitchen of a 
once-magnificent Roman house, waiting for the hour when 
all ordinary visitors would be requested to leave Pompeii, 
but they, under the guidance of a custodian who had once 
been a servant of the Fabozzi’s and had known Guido in his 
cradle, would begin their promised and secret tour of the 
city by moonlight. 

It need hardly be pointed out that such an adventure 
was dead against the rules; nor that the Conte di Fabozzi, 
away on business in Rome, knew nothing of it. Guido had 
waited for his father’s departure, squared the servants, and 
relied on the Count being indulgent when he came back and 
heard all about it as an accomplished fact. 

The two friends sat there in the gloom of the cellar without 
speaking, as friends will; and Jack, having finished his apple, 
felt a gentle drowsiness steal over him. His head nodded 
and he closed his eyes. 


= ELL, my son,” Jack heard a voice saying. “If you 

feel that it concerns your honour you must act as 
your conscience dictates; but what if you conquer and the 
unbelievers bid you slay your man in cold blood, what then?” 

The speaker was an old man who stood bent over a table 
in which he was mixing something in a bronze dish. 

‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof!” 

The old man frowned and limped across to the oven. 

“Look you, then, Britannus,” he said, after putting the 
dish inside it, ‘that the evil be none of your doing! It were 
better, else, that you had kept to your false gods and sticks 
and stones—”’ he raised his hand menacingly ‘‘ Remember! 
He who sets his hand to the plough and turneth back again 
ome my son, you would have been wiser to have left the 
company of gladiators; for I see this day will lead you into 
temptation!” 

Jack—or Britannus—was silent and looked down at a 
fine pair of gilded sandals. 

“‘And what of the young soldier Fabius?” went on the 
cook. ‘Think you he will soon be amongst us? Or is his 
heart hardened yet?” 

“‘T do not know. I shall speak to him this evening, after 
the games. And now, Philo, it is time Ileft. Have no fear. 
I think I am strong enough, if the worst come to the worst.” 

“Aye, quit you like a man and be strorig!” mumbled 
Philo as the young man turned to go. “‘And make sure of 
Fabius, he is a good youth and my heart yearns. towards 
him.” 

Britannus was soon striding across the Forum, whence a 
crowd was already filtering off in the direction of the Amphi- 
theatre. He pushed his way through them, turned down the 
Street of Abundance and then off to his right opposite the 
Stabian Baths. A couple of minutes’ sharp walk brought 
him to a magnificent, cloistered building behind the two 
theatres which had lately been taken into use as the bar- 
racks for gladiators, the old one in the Via Nola having be- 
come too small. Five more minutes found him equipped 
with greaves and sword and running downstairs with his 
great visored helmet under his arm, just in time to fall in 
with the rest and escape a reprimand from the Editor who 
was marshaling his forces in the courtyard. 

The men filed out by way of the little theatre, marched up 
the Via Stabiana, and so into the Street of Abundance 
which they found thronged with pedestrians. The appear- 
“* These were, more or less, the Boy Scouts of that period. 
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ance of the gladiators was the signal for a demonstration. 
Flowers were thrown on them from the balconies and amid 
shouts and cheers Britannus could hear people wagering in 
loud voices on those of his comrades whose “‘form’”’ was best 
known. As they swung past the College of the “‘ Juventus 
Pompeianorum’’* the cheering broke out afresh, led by the 
wealthy and noble youths who were standing about the 
entrance, resplendant with highly ornamental, though not 
very massive, armour that was the full dress uniform of 
their movement. 

At last the company was dismissed outside the Southern 
entrance to the Amphitheatre; and Britannus, after as- 


“Hail, Britannus!”’ 

He turned and found himself confronted by a Roman 
soldier who stood stiffly with his right arm raised in a jocular 
salute. 

“Fabius!” 

“‘T have come to see you fight as I promised.” 

““Good! A man fights better when his friends look on and 
when all’s over we shall have time to go apart and talk, eh?” 

The soldier chuckled. 

“Britannus would again attempt the conversion of his 
Fabius? So be it! But you are a strange sort for a Naza- 
rene: I fancied your brethren did not fight.” 





Again the combatants faced each other, this time panting from their exertions 


certaining his exact place on the programme, was free to 
watch the games until his time came to take part in them. 

“Hah, my. little Barbarian!” an effeminate almost fal- 
setto voice accosted him ‘‘And have you stomach for the 
great Gaul, hey? I have backed you handsomely!” 


BE NUS looked down on the miserable specimen 
of humanity before him with a smile. A degenerate 
four and a half feet of humanity, it was, with hair dyed an 
impossible yellow, nails manicured like a girl’s, and clothing 
of the richest and softest—as if honest stuff would have 
galled the pale skin, made over soft by from three to six hot 
baths a day. 

“T believe so, Noble Festinus.” 

“That’s well. He is a beast of a fellow, that great Strabo 
of Gaul. By Venus, you’ll see my thumb go down for him 
and no mistake. But you are sure of him, Britannus? I 
have wagered my last sesterce on you, fellow, and it will go 
ill with me if you fail.” 

“I shall do my best, Sir.” 

“Do. Ishall make it worth your while, you may be-sure. 
There will be money to play ducks and drakes with, if my 
bet comes off.” 

Britannus nodded quietly. 

“Pooh!” added the Patrician, as he turned away “‘ And to 
think those dogs have bungled the awning, with the sun as 
hot as this; though to be sure, yon cloud over Vesuvius 
promises one a little cool, later on!” 

There certainly was a dark cloud over the mountain, 
and had been for some days past. Britannus, looking up, 
rather imagined it was denser than usual but thought little 
of it for had not Vesuvius been dead and cold since before 
the memory of man? 


“True; but I pledged my word for these games long ago 
and——”’ 

“A free man’s word is still his word? I like you the better 
for it, Britannus; but I fear you will have to slay your man 
if you conquer him—there is an evil feeling abroad against 
this Strabo. Perhaps you have heard? Eh well, he is a 
coarse brute and the world will be none the worse for the 
loss of him. Settle with the fellow quickly, Britannus, 
and then meet me here; we shall take a walk together out- 
side the walls, eh? Honestly, I am eager to hear more of 
this new faith!” 

They shook hands. 

“T will be with you,” said the gladiator firmly, “if I am 
still alive.” 


"Tt trumpet sounded and, loosening his sword in its 
scabbard, Britannus marched down the passage under 
the high tiers of seats that led into the arena. He had 
already put on his helmet, and through its visor he saw the 
big Gaul Strabo waiting to join him. 

Strabo was an immense man, whose muscles stood out 
like ship’s hawsers under a bronzed and hairy skin. He 
was almost naked, and carried a net in one hand and a 
trident in the other. 

Falling into step without salutation, they crossed the 
arena together and made the customary reverence in front 
of the A:dile’s box by raising their weapons at the full extent 
of the right arm. Then they drew apart, waiting the signal 
to attack. 

The Gaul shook out his net, gathered it up in his left hand, 
and set his face in a grim scowl, with eyes half shut and 
glittering venomously under the heavy lids. Britannus 
poised himself, ready to spring either way, knowing that his 
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life depended on his agility in avoiding the net. They 
circled round for a moment or two and then Strabo leapt in, 
flung his net, missed, and sprang back. He raced off with 
Britannus after him, and gathered up his net as he ran. A 
confused murmur came from the high tiers of stone seats, 
a murmur generally hostile in its tone. 

Britannus came up with him just as he was ready for 
asecond throw, ducked under the net and lunged. The Gaul 
parried and struck with his trident, which passed under the 
other’s right arm. Again Britannus struck and Strabo 
ducked, caught his foot in his net, and sprawled in the sand. 
Britannus drew back to let him rise. 
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A loud murmur rose from the crowd, growing into a 
roar. Some hooted the Gaul for his clumsiness, some 
praised the Briton for his magnanimity. 

\vain the combatants faced each other, this time panting 
from their exertions. 

A third time the net swept out toward Britannus and 
he beat it deftly to one side with the flat of his sword. The 
trident flashed toward his chest and he struck it upwards, 
sending the three sharp prongs over his right shoulder. 

The roar of the crowd became a shriek, he lunged and 
Strabo went down with the blood running from a gash in 
his right arm. 

“Habet! Habet! Habet!’’ came from the twenty thousand 
spectators. Britannus stood back and cast his eyes slowly 
round the vast oval of staring faces. The time had come. If 
they spared the beaten Gaul, well and good; he would be able 
to meet his friend and perhaps convert him.as he longed to 
do. If not—well—perhaps if he stood to his beliefs in the 
face of all Pompeii, it would do more good than the conver- 
sion of one solitary Roman soldier. Who could tell? 

He saw first one group, then another, stretch their closed 
fists. The thumbs were down, signifying that Strabo was 
todie. Then, like a contagion, the gesture seemed to spread 
from those isolated groups until it linked them up all round 
the arena. ‘Last of all the AZdile, seeing the gladiator’s face 
turned toward him, gave the sign to kill. 





RITANNUS felt his spine turn cold. This was worse 

than facing death at the point of a skilled opponent’s 
sword or trident—infinitely worse. It was even worse, he 
felt, than being driven as he had seen criminals driven into 
that fatal enclosure to try conclusions, unarmed, with a wild 
and half-starved beast. The terror lay in having to seal 
deliberately his own fate. 

For some moments nothing was heard but a faint groan 
from the prostrate Gaul. 

Then Britannus calmly wiped his sword on the skirt of 
his waist-cloth and sheathed it. 

Looking down, he saw Strabo gazing up at him almost 
with horror. 

“Are you mad, fellow?” croaked the doomed man. 
“Strike, you fool, and let me be over with it! Do you think 
you can save me?” 

He glanced back at the entrance he had come in by and 
saw one or two gladiators and the Editor standing there. 
The Editor waved to him impatiently and made an un- 
mistakable sign with one finger and his throat. 

The people—twenty thousand of them—were craning 
forward, half indignant, half thrilled. Never in the annals 
of this or any other arena had a man demurred at killing 
his foe. 

Then Britannus drew his sword again, took a few paces 
forward, saluted the Aidile, who sat in his box as if turned to 
Stone, and broke the sword in two across his knee. 

For one moment there was silence. 

“Fool! Fool!” snarled Strabo. 

Then, like a cage of wild beasts let loose, the people rose 
as one man and howled at him. In vain the Adile signaled 
for quiet. They roared, stamped and screamed in a frenzy. 
A shower of missiles struck Britannus and sprayed up the 
sand around him. 

Into the midst of it came running the Editor and two of his 
Strongest gladiators. 

“Dog!” spluttered the Editor. ‘Is this how you make a 
fool of me? By Mars, cur, you’ve fought your last here or 
anywhere else. Lucky, too, if this rabble don’t tear you in 
pieces! Jovinius’’—he turned to one of his men—‘‘do what 
this white-livered girl will not. Alvus, arrest him. We 
shall hear more of this from the AEdile, directly!” 

In the passageway they stripped off his armor, with all the 
abuse that foul tongues could extract from Latin, Greek, and 
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half a dozen other languages combined. The tumult con- 
tinued and seemed, if anything, to grow louder and more 
furious. 

Then Britannus was flung headlong into a small chamber 
just off the arena where not even a boy of fourteen could 
have stood upright, the door was ‘slammed on him and 
bolted, and the hoots and yells came to him only as the 
distant murmur of an angry sea. 

For awhile he lay as if stunned. 

The whole series of events had happened so quickly that, 
even though he lay a prisoner in that dark hole reserved for 
the vilest criminals, the victims of the wild beasts, he could 
scarce realize that it was all over and that he had indeed 
stood fast by his beliefs. 


HE events of the morning chased one another through 

his head with a rapidity that left him dizzy. He heard 
the voice of old, lame Philo exhorting him in the kitchen, 
saw the gray hair and beard and fanatical, blazing eyes. 
Then the effeminate little Festimus seemed to stand before 
him, again beseeching him to fight well for that miserable 
bet. He saw the changing colors and gay shops of the Street 
of Abundance—the exquisite marbles of the Forum—— 

Well, he had done it. His courage had not failed him. 
The only thing to hope for, now, was that his inevitable end 
would be merciful and quick. 

The door opened and, blinking into the sunlight, Britannus 
saw the face of the Editor with his mouth closed like a steel 
trap and his forehead wrinkled in a frown. He beckoned the 
young man to come out and, as Britannus came, he saw the 
whole company of gladiators lined up in the passage. 

“‘Britannus,” began the Editor, “you have disgraced us. 
You have shamed the company, its arms and its traditions, 
and are expelled from it. Your comrades despise you and 
are thankful to be rid of you. As for the people whom you 
have disappointed by your faint-heartedness, they have 
decreed your death. You are to be sent unarmed into the 
arena with the lion!” 

The gladiator swallowed dryly. 

Death was little to one whose trade was to risk his life; 
but this was the death of deaths. Then he drew himself up 
and, before the others could close in to drive him to his fate, 
walked sharply to the entrance and stood once more upon 
the sand of the arena. 

For one moment he gazed round at the rows on rows of 
white, blank faces and up at the tall, purple mountain be- 
yond with the dark cloud still hovering over itssummit. The 
air—or was it his imagination?—was hot and close. The gates 
clanged behind him and he heard the bolts shot home. 

Then cheer on cheer—hysterical, insane cheers—came 
from the spectators as an iron grating rose at the other end 
of the arena and the lion bel- 
lowed with pain as the keeper 
prodded it from the further side 
of its cage. 

Britannus set his teeth and 
walked slowly forward. 

It would be all over in five 
minutes, he kept telling him- 
self, and better men than he 
had suffered worse fates, Sto- 
ries of the mad Emperor Nero 
and his appalling cruelties were 
still current among those early 
Christians; and, compared with 
some of his victims, the man 
who suffered no worse death 
than to be thrown to a lion, 
was well off. 

The great brute crouched, 
shook its mane, and roared. 

The spectators were quiet 
again—the rows of blank faces 
watched with tense, silent an- 
ticipation. 

Gradually the lion crept 
toward the doomed gladiator 
as a cat might do toward a 
wounded bird. Then it paused 
and gathered itself back on its 
haunches as if to spring. 

“Now it’s coming!” mut- 
tered Britannus; and, folding 
his arms, clenched his fingers 
into the muscles. It was coming; 
and all that remained for him 
was to show these unbelievers 
how a Nazarene could die. 

Then a shout came from be- 
hind him—it took the lion’s 
attention and made it relax its 
position. The shout was taken 
up by the rest of the onlookers 
as they saw what had occurred. 
A Roman soldier, fully dressed 
save for helmet, pylum and 
shield, had leapt down into 
the arena. 





“Valel” said the Roman, giving his hand a final squeeze 
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In another moment he flung himself with drawn sword 
between the lion and its victim. Britannus knew who the 
man was, without looking. 

“Fabius!” he cried. 

Then the lion sprang; and the Roman, dropping on one 
knee, vanished beneath it. The brute landed clumsily, fell 
over on one side, and pawed the air wildly. Fabius, who 
had rolled quickly away, sprang up with his sword, now 
bloodstained, in his hand; ran in, and plunged it again and 
again into the lion’s side, throat and back. 

As he leapt back it half rose and tried to crawl after him; 
but the very first stab had been enough—straight up into 
the lungs from below—and the great beast went over weakly 
onto its knees with a froth of blood around its jaws. 

Again Fabius ran in and, grasping the lion by the mane, 
drove his sword in below its right ear. 

That finished it. 

The dying animal gave one last choking attempt at a 
roar and rolled over on its side in an ever widening pool 
of blood. 

Fabius and Britannus faced each other over the lion’s body. 

“* All we can do now,” said the Roman, “‘is to kill ourselves 
before the crowd gets us!” 

Britannus shook his head. 

“T may not do that.” 

“May not? But why else have I thrown away my life 
for you? Would you rather a slow death than a quick one? 
There is no escape from here!” 

The friends were so intent on one another for those few 
moments that they did not observe the sudden darkening of 
the sky nor think to marvel that a fresh outburst of fury 
had not greeted the Roman’s exploit. 

Then the thing that had happened dawned on them. 

Britannus pointed upwards and spoke two words. 

“The mountain!” 

A red glow had spread half over the cloud, which seemed 
to be rapidly descending, and intermittent spurts of flame 
were visible on the mountain top. 


A! OW, cerie wail of terror went up from the crowd and 

was drowned, almost at once, by a terrific rumbling 
which seemed to come from tlc heavens and the bowels of the 
earth at once. Already those in the uppermost seats were 
hurrying from the Amphitheatre. It began to grow dark— 
the cloud spread and seemed to cover the city for all the 
world like a dark cloak flung over an ant-heap. 

Those in the lower tiers leapt shrieking into the arena and 
dashed for the exits. ‘The darkness closedin. It was almost 
mid-day, but the whole great building seemed to be wrapped 
in night. 

“Come!” cried the gladiator hoarsely; and, grabbing his 
friend’s arm, he dragged 
the Roman toward the 
entrance by which he 
himself had just come 
into the arena. They 
forced their way up the 
passage, which was al- 
most choked with a 
heaving mass of fugi- 
tives, and reached the 
open air at its upper end. 
Here they were brought 
to a standstill, for there 
seemed to be as many 
trying to fight their way 
back into the passage as 
there were trying to get 
out. 

“The hail!” cried a 
man, in a high-pitched, 
hysterical voice, “the 
burning hail! The gods 
are united for our de- 
struction!” 

“Speak not of false 
gods!” camea stern voice 
from out of the press, 
“Tt is the one true God 
|? who has come again!” 

Women screamed—a 
child howled somewhere 
— Britannus looked 
round wildly and found 
himself close to the 
Patrician Festinus, the 
latter’s face as white as 
alabaster. 

Wriggling between the 
tightly packed bodies, 
the aristocrat got to him 
and clutched him by the 
arm. 

“Save me—save me, 
gallant Britannus,” he 
pleaded, the tears run- 
ning down his face. “I 
(Concluded on page 60) 








Transport Job 


OG, gray and thick, hung over the level surface of 

Ramsey Field. Standing on the dead-line, Rush 

Roberts strained his eyes, and only at intervals was 

able to see the Number Two runway. The concrete 
path, laid between the green strips of grass, glistened at in- 
tervals, soaked by the fog. It was growing dark, but Rush 
was waiting for something—waiting for the fog-dulled roar 
of a plane engine. Somewhere up above was Charlie Asche— 
trying to find the field in a Waco two-place ship. 

Eddy Lyle, standing a few feet from Rush, shook his head 
slowly. Eddy was short and rather thick-set. He was 
habitually sad, always looking on the gloomy side of things. 
But there was some reason for his gloom now. 

“Never saw the gray stuff so thick, Rush!’’ he muttered. 
“‘Not out here in the valley. Down within twenty-five feet 
of the field surface, too.” 

Rush Roberts nodded his head slowly. His blue eyes went 
out toward the strange, yellow glow made by the floodlights. 
He spoke in a low tone. 

“Tt’s thick, all right, Eddy. 
much.” 

He turned toward the hangar line, thinking about Buck 
Ramsey. Buck was the owner of the field, and the one who 
had taught Rush to fly. He had given him the assignment 
on which Rush had taken the important Harley Kingston 
for an air inspection trip—and_ had landed his plane safely 
with a dead stick. Buck had trained Rush so that he had 
been able to qualify for his limited commercial license; he 
had confidence in his youngest pilot. 

Eddy followed Rush’s gaze. He spoke grimly. 

“‘Buck’s down along the line somewhere, Rush. Guess he’s 
trying not to worry about the gray stuff.” 

Rush nodded. That would be like the field owner. 
was level-headed—a veteran in the flying 
game. 

His blue eyes narrowed on the slowly mov- 
ing fringes of fog, Rush smiled faintly. There 
were things for him to do, too—but some- 
how, with one of the field pilots up above 
somewhere, he couldn’t keep away from the 
dead-line. And he guessed that the field 
mechanic felt the same way. 

Rush shook his head, spoke in a grim voice. 

“That fog came in fast—and it’s a deep 
one. Runs back to the mountains. I just 
called the Central Airport—she’s lost under 
it, too.” 

Eddy Lyle grunted. “Transport ships’ll 
have a tough time, Rush,” he stated. ‘“‘The 
Central field is only hit by fog about twice a 
year, and seldom during this season.” 

Rush nodded. “It'll be tough, all right,” 
he agreed. “But Charlie Asche knows this 
valley pretty well. He could almost risk a 
come-down, take a quick look and figure 
where he was.” 

“Almost!” Eddy muttered. “But not 
quite, Rush. He doesn’t know it so well as 
you do. Too bad you couldn’t have stopped 
him from taking off up north.” 

Rush smiled faintly. “If I’d said it looked 
tough—he’d have got off all the quicker,” he 
stated. “He'll make it——” 

His words died. His body had stiffened; he 
was staring toward the north end of the field. 
The fog was rolling in thickly—it was within 
twenty feet of the ground in spots. But 
Rush’s ears had picked up the beat of a plane 
engine! 

Eddy heard it, too. He shook his head, a 
grim smile playing about his lips. 

“Sounds pretty heavy—for a Ramsey 
Special’s beat, in fog. Sounds like——” 

He broke ofi—they both listened. The ship 
that was winging up above, in the gray stuff, 
wasn’t flying very high. And the roar that 
came down to them—it was not the beat of a 
single-engine ship. 

“Transport!” Rush’s voice was suddenly 
strained. “A tri-motored—job!” 

“Right!” Eddy Lyle muttered grimly. 
“A big, passenger ship—off her course——”’ 

His words ended abruptly. A new sound 
reached the ears of those on the ground now. 
Rush swung around, stared toward the gray 
stuff rolling over the center of the field. 
Merged with the roar of the big plane’s en- 
gines was a new note. The shrill of wind 
through flying wires! And it came from an- 
other direction! 

“Charlie Asche—gliding in!” 


Even the lights don’t cut it 


He 


body was tense. ZJwo ships—up in the gray stuff. Two 
planes over Ramsey Field, in the blanket of fog! 

And then the crash came. It was an explosive, dull boom. 
Eddy Lyle cried out fiercely. 

“They’ve—hit!” 

The field siren wailed suddenly. Rush was staring out 
toward the low fringes of fog, straining his eyes for a glimpse 
of one of the ships. And yet—he did not want to see a ship. 
Not after hearing the crash sound. His heart was pounding. 

He heard Buck Ramsey call out sharply. Buck was run- 
ning toward them; he had been inside Hangar C. 

“Rush—Eddy—watch yourselves!” 

And then the shape slanted down through the fog, left 
wing low. It was a gliding shape, less than fifty feet from 
the dead-line. The fog-soaked shape of a Ramsey Special. 
Charlie Asche’s plane! 

In one glance Rush saw that the propeller was plintered. 
Charlie was flying with a wooden stick on the shaft. He 
had been testing out the metal-tipped prop for a week or so. 
It was only a splinter now—as the plane glided toward the 
dead-line. 

The left wing came up—the nose of the ship came up. 
There was the roar of the plane in the fog—but it sounded 
faintly now. And there was a changed beat to the engine. 
It sounded as though the ship’s pilot had throttled down. 

The Ramsey Special struck in a stall landing, tail-skid 
first. She bounced badly, rolling toward the dead-line. For 
a split second Rush thought she would nose over. But she 

didn’t. Charlie Asche kicked down on the right rudder pedal 
—she swung around, lost speed in a roll between the dead- 
line and the hangars. The ground-crew boys scattered from 
her path. Rush ran toward her, followed by Buck Ramsey 
and Eddy. 
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He was the first to reach Charlie Asche’s side, as the pilot 
climbed down from the front cockpit of the Ramsey Special 
Charlie’s face was white. He jerked off his helmet anq 
goggles, stared up toward the gray stuff. 

“Crashed her!” he muttered hoarsely. His eyes suddenl 
met Rush’s. “Engine roar has got my ears, Rush—can you 
hear that passenger ship? Is she sfi/] up?” 

Rush nodded. “‘She’s coming over the field again, Charlie!” 
he shouted. ‘‘ Bad—smash?” 

Charlie Asche groaned. His dark eyes met those of Bu 
Ramsey. 

“Buck—we’ve got to do something!” he stated hoarsel, 
“T caught her—on the dive! My prop raked her left wing- 
smashed it badly! I cut the engine as the prop slintered— 
but she’s up there——” 

The dark eyes of Buck Ramsey were narrowed; his fac 
was set grimly. Through the thick fog came the roar of the 
Transport ship’s engines. She seemed to be directly over 
the field now, but winging at a higher altitude. 

“Ts she—loaded with passengers?” Rush asked slow) 
“Can’t she—glide in?” 

Charlie Asche’s eyes held a terrible expression. He spoke 
jerkily. 

“TI was gliding—there was a break in the fog—then she 
came through. I zoomed—she dove. I think she had a load 
—twelve passengers. She’s a Western Airliner—and they’ ve 
been carrying the limit. Must have ripped her wing— 
badly. Her pilots—don’t know this field - 

Buck Ramsey stared along the dead-line. Al Turner, the 
ground chief, came running up. He spoke grimly. 

“Got all the flood-lights on—but the stuff’s too thick, 
You hit her—Charlie?”’ 

Charlie nodded. “If she crashes”—he muttered—‘‘over- 
shoots the field——” 

His voice, twisted with agony, broke. The 
roar of the three transport ship engines was 
fainter again. But Rush Roberts guessed 
that she was swinging in a wide circle. 

“Don’t see—what we can do!” Buck 
muttered hoarsely. “That fog’s—so thick.” 

And then Rush got the idea. He gripped 
Buck’s right arm, spoke rapidly. 

“Listen, Buck—warm up a Ramsey for me! 
I know every bit of country around here. 
I’ve got in my air time close to the field— 
I’ve had to, with my limited commercial 
license. Let me go up—try to /ead that 
transport ship in!” 





UCK RAMSEY stared at Rush’s sun 

browned face. His eyes narrowed. Al 

Turner muttered something that Buck failed 
to catch. 

“You might crash—getting close to the 
ship,” Buck muttered. “You might not find 
her. That stuff’s thick—even if you did find 
her—she might not be able to follow you 
down.” 

Rush spoke rapidly. “It’s achance. She's 
damaged, Buck. Her pilots would bring her 
down if they knew the country around here. 
They’re off the course—and she may le 
loaded with passengers +: 

“T’ll do it!” Charlie Asche spoke grimly. 
“Warm up a ship, Al! J crashed her—it’s 
up to me——” 

“Steady!” Buck Ramsey spoke in a level 
voice. ‘You’re shaky, Charlie—and you've 
been flying your own ship all the time lately. 
A different crate——” 

Al Turner cut in. “Let me try it, Buck— 
I can take up the National % 

““She’s too blind.” Buck’s voice was 
calm. ‘‘But Rush has the idea—if he could 
get up there——” 

His eyes met Rush’s. He was thinking 
how well Rush had handled Harley Kingston 
during the forced landing 

“You do know how things look—around 
here, Rush!” he stated. “Better than the 
rest of us—you’d be. Not much time to lose. 
That wing may buckle. The engines aren't 
drumming so loudly—her pilots may have 
taken her up above the fog. If you could pick 
her up——”” 

“Let me—try it!” Rush smiled with his 
blue eyes. It was a hard, calm smile “I'l 
find the ship, Buck!” 

Buck Ramsey’s dark eyes met Rush’ 
squarely. He was thinking clearly. Rush 




















Rush muttered the words harshly. His 


Two planes over Ramsey field, in the blanket of fog! 


And then the crash 


knew that. If he gave the order for Rush t 
try, it would be because he thought thé 
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voungest pilot at the field would have 
the best chance. 

Suddenly he turned away. “‘Mac— 
im!” he shouted. “Run out Rush’s 
ship——crank her up! Make it—fast! 
He did his last job right!” 

Al Turner was calling out, too. Call- 
ing for a ‘chute pack—for helmet and 
»oggles. Rush spoke steadily. 

” «T won’t want—a ’chute, Al. They 
haven’t got em!” 

“You—wear a ’chute, Rush!” Buck 
spoke grimly. “Go up above the fog— 
signal them to follow, if you find them. 
Give them plenty of room—on the glide 
for the field.” 

Rush nodded. 
excitedly. \ 

“Let me ride up—back of him, Buck. 
Two of us can spot them——-” 

“Td rather—take it alone,” Rush 
cut in. ‘With two of us—there might 
be confusion——”’ 

“Better—alone.” Buck spoke quiet- 
ly. “The engine beats are getting 
fainter—I think they’re trying for alti- 
tude. Feel all right about it, Rush?” 

“Fine.” Rush smiled grimly. “If 
I find her—I’ll lead her right for the 
field. And if I don’t hit the field—I’ll 
know where we are, before I zoom 
again.” 

There was a sudden roar as the engine 
of Rush’s Ramsey Special whirled the 
prop. Rush was slipping into the ’chute 
harness. Buck Ramsey spoke quietly, 
his dark eyes on Rush’s. 

“The fog’s very low, Rush. Feel your 
way down. It’s getting darker every 
second. You’ve got a job, Pilot!” 

Rush smiled with tightly pressed lips. 

“Transport job!” he muttered. “And 
I’m going to—do it!” 


Charlie Asche spoke 








UT le wasn’t so sure, as the whirling 

propeller of the Ramsey Special 
blurred through the fog over the field, 
that he was going to doit. His goggles 
were instantly misted—he wiped them 
clear with the back of his left hand. He 
was flying blind—only his air sense and 
the angle-of-climb indicator, on the in- 
strument board, could help him. The 
gray fog closed in on the ship—there 
were times when he could not see the 
tips of the plane’s wings. 

The engine roar was dulled—but there 
was no chance of his being warned by 
the roar of the transport plane’s three 
motors. There would only be one flash- 
ing glimpse, if he saw the big plane, in 
the fog. He might not be as lucky as 
Charlie Asche had been. 

At a thousand feet there was a break 
inthefog. Wiping his goggle glass clear, 
hestared around. There was no sight of the transport plane. 
He had climbed to the southward—now he gave the ship 
left rudder and stick, banked toward the East. He was try- 
ing desperately to remember how far he had come from 
Ramsey Field—and the direction of that level stretch. 

The fog lay below and above—in gray, slowly moving 
clouds. No glow from the floodlights below penetrated it. 
And there was no sign of the transport ship in the cleared 
air. 

“Up above!” he muttered. ‘Maybe she isn’t—badly 
damaged—trying for altitude, clear air!” 

He pulled back on the stick—the nose of the Ramsey 
Special whipped up. Her wings were soaked with fog, 
dripping with it. She climbed—— 

_ Rush cried out fiercely. An outline was suddenly streak- 
ing down through the upper layer of fog—straight at the 
Ramsey Special! But there had been an instant’s warning. 
He had seen the grey stuff whirling—even before he had seen 
the propeller of the nose engine come through! 

_ He banked as the transport plane plunged out from the 
log. He banked vertically—then let the Ramsey slip. 
Even so—only a few feet of air separated the under-gear of 
his plane from the wing-tip of the giant monoplane. 

And then he was leveling off in the clear air—twisting in 
the cockpit, staring to the right. The transport ship—her 
metal wings and fuselage glistening with the fog—was van- 
ishing into the lower layer of gray stuff! 

Rush Roberts groaned. But he couldn’t believe that they 
had failed to see him. He held the little, open cockpit plane 
in the clear air—waited for the transport ship to come 
through again. But there was only a little room in which to 
maneuver; his eyes narrowed back of the goggle glass. 

“Fog’s—closing in!” he muttered grimly. 
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The trans port was streaking down through the upper layer of fog straight at the Ramsey Special 


And then, once again, he saw the big transport plane. 
She came through the lower layer of fog—climbing. She 
was almost in‘a stall. Rush was banking the Ramsey Spe- 
cial—he saw the nose of the big ship drop. She was picking 
up speed again. 

He got an arm out in the prop wash—waved it. Wisps of 
fog were dissipated by the little plane’s prop. He beckoned 
to the pilots of the other ship. Then he straightened out of 
the bank. He got air speed of sixty-five miles an hour— 
roared the Ramsey just under the upper layer of fog. The 
lower stratum seemed to be lifting. In several minutes 
there would be no rift. 

Twisting his head, he shouted hoarsely. The big pas- 
senger ship was following him! She, too, was up close to the 
layer of fog above. She was winging along in his plane’s 
prop wash! 

He banked again. The field was to the westward. He felt 
sure of that. He pointed downward—nosed his ship toward 
the fog closing in from below. He kept his arm out in the 
prop washkept pointing. Both planes were diving now—the 
big tri-motored ship was less than fifty feet behind his plane. 
Their air speed was about the same. 

Then the fog swept over the Ramsey. He held the 
dive angle. Once he glanced back. He caught a glimpse of 
whirling fog—of something that might have been the blur 
of the transport plane’s center engine. 

He felt a sudden fear—the big ship was heavy. Her 
angle of dive might bring her up with a rush. If the whirling 
prop of her nose engine battered into his ship’s tail as- 
sembly —— 

“Steady!” he muttered to himself. ‘Her pilots—can see 
me!” 

He didn’t look behind again. His eyes were searching the 


" 


gray stuff, trying to pick up the yellow 
glare of the flood-lights on the field. 
They were down to four hundred feet 
now—but no light penetrated the thick 
fog. Again and again he wiped his 
goggle glass clear. His eyes were aching. 

Three hundred feet! Two hundred! 
He couldn’t be sure of the altimeter 
now. His body was tense in the rear 
cockpit of the thrée-place ship. He 
stared ahead. Pulling back slightly on 
the stick, he eased up on the glide. It 
was more shallow now, not so severe. He 
wondered if the pilots of the big ship 
would ease off in time— 


AS D then, suddenly, there was a break 

in the fog. Something black, round 
—flashed below and ahead. Back of it 
was another object. Black—round. 
Steel frame-work. 

“Gas tanks!” 

He kicked right rudder—gave the 
ship right stick. He zoomed out of the 
dive—twisted his head. So close be 
hind his little plane that it almost took 
his breath away—was the big passenger 
ship! 

He leveled off at three hundred feet. 
He knew the location of the gas tanks— 
they were about two miles northward of 
the field. He hadn’t even come close 
in his dive! 

But he was winging straight for the 
field now. The fog was broken. At 
times it was thick—at other times it 
was not so thick. He twisted around. 
The passenger ship was flying with her 
left wing drooping. He caught a 
glimpse of the badly battered tip. 

He started to count the seconds. The 
air speed was almost seventy now. 
Seventy miles an hour. A little less 
than two minutes—and they would be 
over the field. 

The fog was thickening again. The 
wing droop of the transport ship was 
severe. Rush muttered to himself. 

“Almost there—we’ve gof—to make 
it!” 

A minute and a half. He nosed the 
Ramsey Special downward. The fog 
was very thick again. There was a 
slope to the westward of the field. 

But they should be approaching from 
the north. 

The Ramsey Special was down low 
now. Around a hundred feet, he 
guessed. He wiped the goggle glass 
clear—eased up on the dive again. 
Lower and lower she dropped. There 
was a glow of yellow off to the left. 
Something white stabbed up as he 
pulled back on the stick! 

““Hangars!” he cried out hoarsely. 

He banked to the left. And as he banked, he twisted his 
head. The transport plane was banking, too. But she was 
almost lost in the fog that separated the two planes. 

He leveled the little ship ofi—dove her. He got an arm 
out in the prop wash, pointed downward and ahead. And 
then the lead ship was out of the fog. There was a long 
stretch of lighted field ahead! 

Rush leveled off. His landing was fast, but good. Even 
as he cut the throttle down, let the ship roll with the stick 
held back toward his body, he twisted in the cockpit. And 
out of the fog he saw the transport plane gliding. He saw 
her nose go up—saw her strike, roll forward. He caught a 
glimpse of figures running out from the dead-line. Then he 
relaxed in the cockpit. 

“Transport—” he breathed grimly—‘grounded! De- 
livered—okay !” 


HE pilot and relief pilot of the big passenger ship were 

smiling at Rush Roberts. The passengers had crowded 
around him, too. But Buck Ramsey was at his side. He 
felt better—with Buck near. 

“That was sweet, Roberts!” the pilot stated. ‘We were 
almost licked—nothing but fog—off our course. And she'was 
handling badly, with that battered wing-tip. Part of the 
aileron was gone. But when we got on your ship’s tail—well 
I made her handle. And you ledusin. That was—pretty!” 

Rush smiled with his blue eyes. He ran browned fingers 
through his red hair. 

““T had it easy,” he protested. “But you had to follow— 
with that big, crippled plane. That was sweet.’ 

The relief pilot grunted. ‘‘Boy—” he stated with feeling- 
“you sure can fly!” . 

(Concluded on page 57 
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Craig of the Cloud Patrol 


PART II 


IEUTENANT HARMAN’S plans were gone. That 

was evident to Don and his companion and 

Billy, the night watchman as they entered Build- 

ing Three and switched on the lights. Don 

knew just where they were kept. Usually they were re- 

turned to the chief test pilot’s private locker wh n the 

workmen were finished with them. They evidently had been 

returned to the locker that evening. But the locker had 

been broken open. The steel door, considerably twisted, 

had been pried loose by means of a heavy jimmy, which 

lay on the floor. The marks of the instrument showed plainly 
on the marred surface of the metal. 

“They’re gone! They got away with them!” exclaimed 
Don, as he reached the locker and peered inside for the 
long, round, aluminum cylinder in which the blue prints 
were kept. 

‘““Sure if I’d been five minutes sooner in gettin’ here I’d of 
caught th’ villians in th’ act,” said Billy Mills. ‘They were 
a slick pair. Must of watched me on me rounds. I was in 
this buildin’ less than two hours ago.” 

“Tf I had done what Lieutenant Harmon told me to do, 
and done it promptly, I might have walked in on them 
myself,” said Don disgustedly. 

“Yes, an’ if yuh had yuh might of got a shot for yer 
trouble. It’s best yuh didn’t boy. Them fellers didn’t 
hesitate to use a revolver when they had to. Was th’ dog 
hurt?” 

Don had forgotten about Lindy in his interest in Lieu- 
tenant Harmon’s plans. He looked around for the dog. 
Lindy had followed them into the building. He sat in one 
corner licking his shoulder and whining every now and then 
with pain. Don crossed over and examined him carefully. 

‘Well, he was a punk shot, anyhow. As 
far as I can see, the bullet didn’t touch 
Lindy, but the poor dog is powder burned 
all along the side of his head and shoulders. 
That must hurt like the dickens. The hair 
is scorched off in places right down to the 
hide. It looks blistered, too. Got any 
carron oil, Billy?” 

“Sure, there’s a first aid kit in the office. 
Wait I'll get yuh some.” 

The night watchman disappeared to re- 
turn presently with a bottle of carron oil, 
some cotton and a bandage. Don and Dan 
smeared Lindy’s burns with the soothing 
liquid, which the dog promptly tried to lick 
off until they covered the wound with a 
broad bandage. 

They took the police dog back to the 
barracks, leaving the night watchman to 
fix the forced door of the factory building. 
Don was not particularly happy about the 
situation. Somehow he felt very much to 
blame for the theft of the plans. 

‘Hang it all, I wish I had gone over to the 
plant first thing and looked in to see if those 
plans were O.K. I might have frightened 
those thieves away. They must have been 
hanging around the building about that 
time,” he said after he and his two com- 
panions reached his room and had made 
Lindy comfortable under one of the beds. 

“T don’t know, Don. It’s just as well 
you didn’t. As Billy said you might have 
got into a bad mess with those fellows. They 
were hard characters evidently. They had 
that thing planned and timed pretty fine. 
That plane landed and took them off right 
on the dot. H>w do you suppose they could 
time it so well? The thieves must have 
known just where the plans were kept, and 
they must have known just how often Billy 
Mills makes his rounds. I’d say they had 
some information from the inside. How do 
you suppose they knew about the plans any- 
how?” queried Dan. 

“‘T can’t guess. Of course it hasn’t been 
any secret that Lieutenant Harmon has been 

working on that new cowling stunt of his. 
He’s been developing it for a year now. He’s 
had planes equipped with several different 
styles already. In fact Creado was working 
on it with him while he was here. Didn’t I 
hear he claimed credit for the original idea? 


By Irving Crump 
Illustrated by William Heaslip 


Begin the Story Here 


Don Craig and his pals of the Cloud Patrol watch Paul 
Maul, another member, accidentally crash into a landing 
ship piloted by Iago Almazan, Aviation Minister of 
Honduruguay. Maul is suspended for two weeks. A 
reliability race is scheduled to be flown to Honduruguay 
and Don is selected as pilot. Lt. Harmon, chief pilot, 
is the inventor of a special cowling for air cooled motors 
and one night two men break into a building and steal 
the plans. These thieves escape in a Creado plane owned 
by a rival company. 





Sure I did. And he has been watching every new develop- 
ment of it like a hawk. That is in line with what he has been 
doing ever since he was fired from the Fullerton Factory 
anyhow. Of course he is behind this dirty piece of work. 
But how the thieves knew where Lieutenant Harmon kept 
the plans is more than I can figure,” said Don. 

“‘Sa-a-a-y, do you suppose Maul could have anything to 
do with this?” exclaimed Babe Crawford, “‘I don’t mean 
actually stealing the plans of course. But those two fellows 
who were talking with him to-night—they weren’t the 
most honest looking pair I ever saw. They might have 
pumped the information out of Maul, or something like 
that.” 

“By jove, I wonder?” mused Don thoughtfully. 


HAT suggestion of Babe’s took the place of his interest 

in a sandwich and persisted in Don’s mind for some- 
time after he had gone to bed, along with a feeling-of regret 
that he had not gone to the plant immediately after Lieu- 
tenant Harmon left him that night, instead of spending 
nearly an hour talking with Dan and Babe about the pro- 
posed Pan-American air race. It was during that hour 





“They got away with them,” exclaimed Don as he peered inside the locker 


that the thieves had entered the building and broken jnt 
Lieutenant Harmon’s locker. Don rather disliked the ide, 
of telling the chief test pilot that his plans had been stolen 
Developing that cowling was one of the Lieutenant's pet 
ideas. He had been working months over the design of ; 
hammered aluminum hood to fit over the engine and the nox 
of the machine which would break up the wind resistance ¢/ 
the ship, thus increasing its speed, and at the same time pro- 
vide a more efficacious air cooling system for the motor. 

He had developed two or three different types, with 
variations, each of which showed some improvement oye 
the N. A. C. A. cowling with which the Navy had bee, 
experimenting. It began to look as if he had perfected the 
idea, for the last test flight of a Black Hawk, with his cow). 
ing installed had resulted in a big increase in air speed fo; 
the plane. Indeed, the cowling gave the plane the wind. 
splitting effect of a bullet and made the front of it resemble 
a large projectile. Just how valuable or how important the 
stolen drawings were to his chief, Don did not know but he 
hated to face the ordeal of informing him of their disappear. 
ance. 

Lieutenant Harmon, however, was not as much put out 
by the news of the theft as Don expected. The leader of the 
Cloud Patrol met the chief pilot the next morning when he 
drove into the plant at ten o’clock, and even before he 
climbed out of his maroon roadster broke the news to him 
For a moment the Lieutenant appeared annoyed. A frown 
crossed his face. 

“Did you go in to see whether they were put away safely, 
Don?” he asked. 

“‘Not.immediately. I delayed-a little too long I guess, 
admitted Don. Then he added: “If I had gone in im 
mediately after you left I might have walked right in on 
the thieves.” 

“Well, in that case it’s fortunate you 
didn’t. One of them carried a gun evidently 
and he might have used it on you. No, I'm 
glad you didn’t go in. I only wish that | 
had stopped in on my way to my car. That 
man Creado is behind this work I’m sure 
The fact that a Creado plane was mixed up 
in it would indicate that. There are not » 
many of those berry crates in use you know. 
And he is interested in my cowling idea 
In fact he helped me develop the first one 
Well, never mind. The most he can do with 
those drawings is to copy the design as he 
has copied a lot of other Fullerton ideas 
Some day we'll have a showdown in court 
with that fellow and send him to jail. I'l 
make up another set of drawings and rush 
them down to Washington myself. 

He did. He worked all day and most o/ 
the night completing a new set of drawings 
and the next day he hopped off to Washington 
to file them in the Patent Office himself. 





ON did not mention to Lieutenant Har- 

mon Babe Crawford’s suggestion that 
Maul’s two questionable companions might 
have anything to do with the theft. _ In fact 
he did not mention Maul at all, for he did not 
feel that it was fair to drag the boy into the 
situation. Maul was in bad enough as it was 
and it was only a wild guess on Babe’s part 
that the men Maul had been seen talking 
with had anything to do with the robbery 
But the thought persisted that Maul might 
have unwittingly divulged the fact that thos 
plans were kept in Lieutenant Harmon’ 
locker, and he determined, first chance le 
got, to talk to the suspended pilot. 

That opportunity came the second day 
after the episode, when Lieutenant Harmon 
was on his way to Washington with the 
duplicate set of drawings. Don and Dar, 
and Almazan, who had become part of the 
crew of the field temporarily, helped Liev- 
tenant Harmon get away to an early stat! 
in a Black Hawk at eight o’clock that mor 
ing. Before he left the chief pilot outlined 
some duties for Don to carry out until he 
returned. 

“That Black Hawk is nearly ready 
Wilder and Johnson are practically finishing 
up that cowling construction now. They 
will finish by eleven o’clock. You can take 
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the ship out and warm her up before 
lunch and this afternoon you and Al can 
make a few flights to try it out. Let 
me know how the cowling works. When 
[ get back to-morrow we'll give it a real 
test by doing some stunting. Don’t try 
anything but straight flying today,‘Don.” 

“‘ All right, sir,” said Don as the Lieu- 
tenant settled down in the seat and 
giving his ship the gun headed southward. 

By half past eleven, Wilder and John- 
son, the two mechanics, had finished the 
Black Hawk, and Don and Al with the 
help of Babe and Dan wheeled her out 
to the line, for a close inspection and 
warming up. 





[° WAS a beautiful cowling job. There 
were two sections to the cowl—the 
first permanently fixed over the nose of 
the plane, and the second section, a big 
cylinder of metal that encased the engine 
and ran back until it was ‘almost flush 
with the secondary cowling and the turtle- 
back of the fuselage. The engine could 
be reached by shoving the speed cowling 
forward, and unfastening sections of the 
secondary cowling. Although it gave the 
plane a suggestion of being slightly heavy 
in the head, Don could see where it pro- 
duced the stream line effect of a bullet 
which would make for terrific speed. Don 
slid the cowling forward and unfastening 
sections of the secondary cowling, gave 
the engine a thorough once over. 

“Great stuff,” he concluded as, leaving 
the cowling open he climbed down from 
the ladder, and looked at his wrist watch. 
As he did so the plant whistle blew for 
twelve o’clock. 

“Lunch time, Al. We'll warm her up 
after we eat. Come on, let’s beat it for 
the mess hall, before we’re crowded out.” 

The company operated a quick lunch 
restaurant in connection with the factory 
and there was always a mad scramble at 
lunch time because the place was too small 
to accommodate the number of men who 
wanted to eat there. Despite their early 
start the four boys found themselves al- 
most crowded out. Don managed to get 
waited on first and had almost finished 
before the others were served, in fact he 
did finish while Al and Dan and Babe 
were still devouring huge helpings of lamb 
stew. 

“T’'ll vamoose over and get the bus 
ready to be warmed up,” said the leader 
of the Cloud Patrol as he shoved back his 
empty pie plate and slid down from the 
high stool at the lunch counter, “‘you fellows will probably 
be over by the time I’m ready.” 

He headed toward the broad concrete apron at the head 
of the runway where the Black Hawk stood. As he ap- 
proached he noticed that a man was standing on the ladder 
looking into the open cowling at the engine, and as he came 
around the end of the right wing of the ship he discovered 
that it was Paul Maul who was so interested in the plane. 

He smiled as Don approached and climbed down off the 
ladder. 

“Gee, she’s a beauty, isn’t she, Don? That cowl makes 
her look like a projectile. You going to take her up this 
afternoon? Wish I could see you. I’m leaving though. 
I have a new job. I can’t stand being idle any longer and I 
need the money. Hate to quit at that, but this new job 
looks good.” 

Don noticed that Maul had a bundle of working togs on 
the ground at the foot of the ladder. He had evidently 
cleaned out his locker at the plant. 

“‘Where’s Lieutenant Harmon?” Maul asked, ‘“‘I wanted 
to let him know I was leaving. I hate to go while Graham 
is in Europe, too, but I can’t go two weeks without pay.”’ 

“Lieutenant Harmon has gone to Washington to take 
some new drawings of his cowling job to the patent office.” 
said Don. Then he added, “And say, Maul, that reminds 
me: who were the two fellows Babe and Dan saw you with 
last night?” 

“Huh? Who were they? Why, what is it to you or them 
either who they were?”’ demanded Maul coloring a little as 
his quick temper began to edge up. 

“Now don’t get mad, Paul,” said Don. “I have a special 
reason for asking that question and another one: did you 
by any chance talk to them about Lieutenant Harmon’s 
plans—I mean the drawings for this cowling job?” 

“Aw—er—why, yes. But what of it, Don?’ demanded 
Maul, a worried look crossing his countenance. 

“What of it? Why someone broke into Building Three 
night before last and stole the drawings, and got away in a 
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He clung fast to the edge of the still open cowling with.a grip of desperation 


expecting to be hurled off into space 


plane. Tell me, what did you have to say to those fellows? 
Who were they? Did you know them? How did you 
come——?”’ 

“Say, wait a minute, please,”’ said Maul. “ Not so fast. 
I don’t know them. Never saw them before. I met them at 
the pie wagon. They got talking to me about the plant 
and one thing and another. They mentioned Lieutenant 
Harmon and the cowling job he is working on and asked me 
how it was progressing. I told them all I knew about it. 
I think I mentioned the fact that he had made scme new 
changes. I don’t honestly remember all I did say. 1 wasn’t 
very tickled with their company. They looked like hard 
guys. I noticed they slipped out when the fellows from the 
plant came in. Sodid I. That fellow Al was with ’em and 
[I didn’t-want to meet him. Don, you don’t suppose those 
two fellows broke into Building Three and——” 


Matz stopped talking and a startled look crossed his 
countenance. 

“Great smokes, Don. I’m not implicated in that theft 
ara I, just because I happened to talk to those two fellows? 
I—I—gee—do you suppose they did the job, and that what 
I said-to.them gave them an idea of where to find the draw- 
ings?”’. Maul was obviously worried and disturbed. 

“T don’t know, Paul,” said Don. : “ All I know’is that the 
plans were stolen. Two men apparently did-the job. - They 
had an accomplice in’ a Creado plane who ‘helped . them 
make a getaway.” 

“In a Creado plane!” exclaimed Maul, a strange expres- 
sion crossing his countenance again. 

“Why yes, didn’t I mention that fact .before?” queried 
Don. Then looking sharply at Maul he demanded, “Say, 
Paul, what is the new job you have? Who is it with?” 

Maul colored perceptibly, and appeared ‘very uneasy. 

“Why—er—ah—it’s with—er, well I really can’t tell-you, 
Don. I was a little on the fence about taking it, but now I 
guess I'll grab it -off- quick. - It’s.a -good- job ‘though. * I’ll 
have a real chance to’make good and become chief test 
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pilot. And say, if things go right I’ll have 
a plane in that Pan-American Reliability 
race. I heard you were going to fly this 
ship in that race, too. I'll give you a hot 
run for your money boy. [I'll be flying 
a— , 

Maul stopped talking abruptly as three 
fellows came around the wings of the 
Black Hawk. He glanced at them to 
discover that one of them was Al. His 
face colored and he looked embarrassed. 
Turning to Don he swept up his bundle 
of togs. 

“Well, so long, Don. I'll see you again 
some day. ‘So long Babe. I’m on my 
way, Dan. Gotanew job. I’m leaving,” 
he called to the other fellows, and ignor- 
ing Al he started off the field toward the 
road where a flivver he owned was wait- 
ing. And a moment later he was roaring 
down the highway toward Ovington while 
the boys of the Cloud Patrol looked after 
him. 

“He is leaving? That’s too bad. He 
seems to be a pretty good chap too when 
he keeps his temper in hand,” said Al. 

“He isn’t a bad skate,” admitted Don 
as he turned back to the Black Hawk and 
began to close up the cowling. 

“‘She’s ready now Al. Get into the 
cockpit while I turn her over. We'll warm 
her up and take a hop. I’m anxious to 
try her out and see how she splits the 
breeze.” 





EACHING up Don slid the cowling 
closed and locked it, as Al climbed 
into the cockpit. But as he snapped the 
safety pins into place something slid from 
the top of the fuselage and dropped to the 
ground in front of him. Fastening the 
cowling he looked down, and turned the 
object over with his foot. It was a glove. 
“Huh, Maul’s glove. The poor fish 
left it up on top of the fuselage. He’s 
gone off with only one of the pair. 
They’re good gloves, too. He won’t be so 
tickled. I'll save this one for him in case 
I see him again,” he said to Babe and 
Dan as he picked up the yellow pig-skin 
glove and slipped it inside his jumper. 

Then stepping around to the front of 
the, machine, he queried. 

“Ready Al? Is th’ switch off? I'll 
turn her over now.” 

“Off!” confirmed Al glancing at the 
ignition. 

Don worked the propeller against com- 
pression for a moment, then leaning his 
full weight on the blade, he shouted: 

“On!” and as Al switched on the ignition he hauled 
down with all his might, bounced the propeller against 
the compression, and hurled himself out of the way of 
the whirling blades. 

Wush-h-h-h-hl Thunk-h-h-hl  Rur-rur-rur-rur-r-r-r-r-r-r! 

The spark caught the first time and the motor leaped 
to life and developed a terrific roar as all the cylinders came 
into action, while the gleaming metal blade whirled in a 
blur across which the sunlight played like shafts of forked 
lightning. 

Don stepped back and watched the propeller for a 
moment while Al slowly gave it gas until the ship began 
to tremble against the iron chocks that held it in place. It 
was like a great bird eager to be off. 

“Sounds fine,” Don yelled through cupped hands. Dan 
and Babe nodded as they got out of the way of the terrific 
wind and suction the blades created. Don stood a moment 
in-frort of the ship admiring her trim lines and projectile- 
like appearance with the new hammered aluminum cowling 
gleaming in the sunlight. 

“Boy, she’s a pretty ship,” he muttered in pure admiration 
as he walked around the wings and came up beside Al in the 
rear cockpit. 

““How’s she working?” he yelled into Al’s ear. 

Al nodded. 

“Great,” he shouted. ‘Throttle was a little stiff at 
first, but it seems O. K. now.” 

“Give her more gas,” yelled Don and while the motor 
developed a roar like a battery of machine guns coming into 
action he walked around the Black Hawk scrutinizing her 
closely from stem to stern, checking up with practiced eye 
every visible portion of the ship to see that she was ready 
for a flight. 

“‘Great bus. If we can’t trim the shirt off of anything in 
the-air with this hawk I’ll smoke a herring,” he muttered 
to himself as he came back to Al’s side and listened to the 
motor: a little longer. All the cylinders were working 
(Continued on page 55) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Thirty Fathoms Deep 


By Commander Edward Ellsberg 


PART IV 


N a choppy sea, the Lapwing weighed anchor next 
morning and steamed slowly into the circle of buoys, 
headed for the windward spar. The surfboat came 
close aboard and the end of an eight-inch hawser was 

dropped into it. The ship stopped, the boat stood clear, 
trailing the hawser over its stern as it made for the buoy. 
Bill Clark in the sternsheets, manceuvered his boat along- 
side the buoy, where it pitched up and down as the waves 
swept by. At bow and stern, two seamen speared the buoy 
with their boathooks and hung tightly on, while the bowman, 
leaning down in the water, seized the pelican hook shackled 
into the eye of the hawser, threaded the bill of the pelican 
hook through the mooring band on the buoy, closed the 
hook, slipped down the locking link and shoved in the 
toggle pin to hold it locked. Soaked to the waist, he duckec 
back into the boat which immediately let go the buoy and 
headed back to the ship. 

Again the boat took a hawser and ran it out to a spar 
off the quarter. And so between ship and buoys, the surf- 
boat shuttled back and forth over the waves till finally 
the Lapwing lay like the hub of a huge wheel with four lines 
radiating from her like the spokes to the buoys out on its 
rim. 

Paying out one hawser, heaving in another Carroll 
centered his ship over the wreck till the descending line made 
fast to the rudder of the wreck plumbed up and down along- 
side his lee rail. He was ready. 

Tom Williams shuffled aft, already encased in a diving 
suit. Quickly the dressers, under Joe Hawkins’s directions, 
attached his weights, tested his gear, put on his helmet. In 
a few minutes he was over the side, sliding down the descend- 
ing line while the light above faded to a deep blue. The 
water pressed in, he breathed a little more heavily as he 
slipped deeper. Finally the light below grew perceptibly 
dimmer. Tom knew he was near the bottom. He saw in 
front of him the poop of the Santa Cruz, dropped past it, and 
in a moment was standing on the rudder. 

As he had been ordered, he unscrewed his knife, cut 
loose the descend- 


ing line and screwed a 
back the knife. ee 


Holding the line a 
carefully, he ity 
started out along 
the bottom, breast- 
ing through the 
water around the 


stern of the wreck. He moved awkwardly, his heavily 
weighted feet lifting deliberately one after the other as 
he went, looking for all the world like a slow motion pic- 
ture walk. 

His lines tautened as he rounded the stern; he signalled 
for slack and went slowly on to the break of the poop. There 
he turned, and holding close to the ship towering above, he 
walked in, keeping his right hand against the wooden hulk. 

Williams paused. A large opening in the bulkhead marked 
the door to the upper deck. He peered through. It was 
completely black inside. Again he went along, passed 
another opening, evidently the entrance to the second poop 
deck. An iron hinge still clung to it, though the door was 
gone. He tried the hinge, it was securely fastened. He 
pulled down a little slack on the line he carried and with a 
couple of half hitches tied it firmly to the hinge. The next 
diver would be able to land closer to the actual job. 

Once more he moved. A few steps and he came to a 
sudden stop. Projecting from the bulkhead across his path 


Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 


(A synopsis appears on page 66) 

was a line of broken timbers running from the mud underfoot 
up the wooden bulkhead. Tom peered out through his face- 
plate at them, looked out the top port in his helmet and 
followed the line of jagged planks upward till they vanished 
in the diffused light. He tried to think but his somewhat 
numbed brain worked slowly; the position of the ship on 
her side also confused him. At last he made it out; he 
was at the point where the main deck had been torn out 
of the ship by the explosion; he was looking at the remnants 
of the deck planking projecting from the poop. 


‘Tom moved cautiously around the torn woodwork, still 


keeping close to the bulkhead. Eight feet further along ° 


he came to a similar jagged mass which had been the berth 
deck. Beyond that had been the hold. He stopped and 
looked around. A little beyond he saw rising from the 
sand the gaunt timbers that had formed the frames of the 
Santa Cruz; on his right the forward bulkhead of the poop 
rose, dished in a little from the terrific blast which had 
torn away the decks. 

Tom moved in till he touched the bulkheads, then adjust- 
ing his air a little, leaned over and scooped up a handful of 
the bottom. A dark grey mixture of sand, packed firmly. 
That was what they would have to excavate. He dropped 
the sand; it settled slowly in a cloud through the water. 

Tom shut off his air, shouted into his transmitter: 

“On deck!” 

On the Lapwing, Carroll who had been closely watching 
the trail of bubbles circling forward through the water as 
Tom worked, answered immediately. 

“Hello, Tom!” 

‘Send down the hose!” 

Several sailors lifted the end of a firehose over the rail. 
Just abaft the brass nozzle screwed to the hose, the boat- 
swain’s mate lashed a short manila lanyard which carried a 
screw shackle on its other end. Clark slipped the shackle 
round the descending line, screwed in the pin, and shoved 
hose and nozzle over the rail, paying out rapidly on the 
hose as it sank. 
















Guided by the shackle 
sliding down the line, the 
nozzle vanished and 
length after length of hose 
went out after it. 

On the bottom, Williams 
stood at the hinge to 
which he had secured the 
line. Looking up, he 
watched anxiously, his air 
exhausting upward in an 
ever-widening cone of 
bubbles into the water 
overhead. The descend- 


ing line swayed gently, its easy curve rising and falling as the 
Lapwing heaved on the surface. 

A glitter on the manila line. Another second and the 
shackle slipped into view with the hose dangling nearby 
only a few feet over his helmet. It came down in short 
jerks, soon was in his hands. He paused, figuring whether 
it was less effort to untie the lanyard or to cut it, then de- 
cided to cut it. Slowly he unscrewed his knife, slashed 
through the manila leaving the shackle dangling on the 
descending line, replaced his knife in the sheath. He 
moved away, dragging the hose with him to the spot near 
the keel. ° 

Tom’s time was nearly up. He lashed“the hose lanyard 
to a broken timber and started back for the descending line. 

At the descending line, he gazed through the hole in the 
bulkhead into the poop. For hundreds of years, no one had 
gone through that door. What lay beyond? Tom stooped 
over, crawled on his hands and knees through the dark 
opening. 

Carroll turned attention to Clark who except for his 
helmet, was completely dressed and ready to go over- 
board. 

“Bill, the fire hose is lashed down right over the spot 
we want to dig. You start the tunnel. Got it?” 

Clark tried to nod in the affirmative but struck his chin 
on the breastplate. Joe Hawkins slipped on his helmet, and 
the dressers assisted him to the stage. 

Three minutes later, Bill Clark, thirty fathoms deep, 
was fumbling in the water casting loose the lanyard on the 
nozzle. He cleared it, faced the bulkhead, paced off ten 
feet from the broken berth deck towards the keel, then 
aimed the long hose nozzle at the bottom directly in front 
of him. 

On deck, Bob Porter, standing by the firemain, watched 
the captain closely. The limp canvas hose stretched away 
to the bulwark and hung loosely in the water. 

Carroll, telephone receiver clamped over his ear listened 
intently. 

“On deck! Turn on the water.” 

The skipper motioned to Bob, who rapidly opened the 
valve on the firemain. The hose 
rounded out, straightened the 
kinks suddenly, and in a stiff 
curve swept over the rail into the 
sea. 

Below, Clark braced his feet 
firmly in the sand and waited. 


Two seamen dug thei 
boathooks into the spar 
while the bowman 
> sought to spear the lan- 
yard on the toggle pin 
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The hose suddenly bulged out as the water shot 
through it; the nozzle whipped violently back- 
ward and knocked the light diver flat, then 
writhed away acress the ocean floor like a snake. 


LITTLE dazed from the blow, the diver 
{4% picked himself up, and gritted his teeth, 
thoroughly mad. He opened his exhaust valve 
wider, cut down a little on his control valve, 
letting as much air as he dared out of his suit 
and making himself as heavy as possible. 

Clark looked around. A few feet away a murky 
cloud was rising into the water. He walked to- 
ward it and saw the nozzle whipping back and 
forth across the sand. Dropping to his knees, 
he crawled along and seized the wriggling lanyard. 

Cautiously he drew the nozzle closer till he was 
able to place his lead-weighted foot on the hose 
just abaft the nozzle. He gripped the hose firmly 
with both hands, and rising slowly, dragged it 
back with him to the bulkhead. 

Once more he spotted his position and turned ‘ 
the hose downward against the bottom. Im- e 
mediately he was enveloped in darkness. Clouds g 
of mud and fine sand spread through the water, 
plotting out everything from his sight. By feel 
alone, he played the jet back and forth between 
his feet, and felt them sinking in as 
the hose cut through. 

He bent forward, bucking the 
strong kick of the water as it shot 
out, but soon he found himself in 
trouble. He breathed heavily from 
his exertions; he felt almost like a 
feather in the water trying to hold 
against the hose. His grip weakened. 

In the darkness, Clark turned his 
head a little to the left and shouted 
into his transmitter. 

“On deck! Turn off the water!” 

On the Lapwing, Lieutenant Carroll 
thought he heard something, and 
listened more .carefully. Only the 
roar of the air through the diver’s 
helmet was audible. 

“Hello, Clark! 
want?” 

Clark barely able to stand up, re- 
peated each word slowly: 

“Turn—offi—the—water!” 

Only a mushed up jumble of sounds, 
mingled with the noise of the air ex- 
hausting came to Carroll’s ear. 

“Shut off your air and repeat!” 

Bill Clark, leaning forward heavily, trying 
to counteract the thrust of the nozzle, dared not 
let go even with one hand long enough to shut 
off his control valve. Desperately he clung to 
the nozzle and shouted into the darkness: 

“Shut off the water!” 

On the surface, no one could make him out. 
The water continued to rush through the nozzle. Clark 
started to swear. 

The hose tore away from his numbed fingers. He felt a 
sharp blow against his leg, found himself flat on his back 
in the mud. A trickle of water leaked through his exhaust 
valve, ran down his neck. 

Clark rolled over, painfully got to his knees, gave him- 
self more air to lighten up, and slowly rose to his feet: He 
took a step in the darkness, fumbling through the water 
with outstretched arms, bumped into the bulkhead. Turn- 
ing, he walked in the opposite direction. The water tight- 
ened a bit, and a few steps further he was out of the cloud 
of mud he had thrown up and in the dim light of the ocean 
floor. 

Some distance away, the hose was thrashing violently. 

Clark shut off his air. 

“On deck! Turn off the water! I’m coming up!” 

This time he was understood. He watched the jerking of 
the nozzle slow, the hose go limp. Leaving it, the diver 
moved painfully to the descending line, gave the signal to 
rise. 

When finally he reached the Lapwing and was undressed, 
he sprawled out on a coil of rope on the fantail. Pulling up 
his trouser leg, he found a large bruise, blue and yellow, 
covering his left shin. 

“We're usin’ too much pressure, captain. There’s no 
holdin’ it. Guess that’s where the nozzle belted me when 
it tore loose.” 

A seaman went on the double to the medical locker for 
some liniment; Hawkins was soon massaging the leg, as well 
as Clark’s back where he complained of some stiffness from 
the strain of bracing himself against the nozzle. 


What do you 


Martin went over next, retrieved the hose, and dragged’ 


it back once more to the bulkhead. He planted his 
feet at the edge of the little hole in the sand which Clark 
had dug, let out air till he began to feel the water pressing 
against his chest, then sang out. ; 
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“Turn on the water! Easy now:” 

Once more Porter opened the valve to the firemain, but 
only turn by turn this time. Gradually the hose filled out as 
the water pulsed through till the pressure rose to forty 
pounds on the guage over Bob’s nead. 

A call from below: 

“Hold it! That’s enough.” 

Carroll felt the hose. He could make a dent in it with 
his thumb. 

On the bottom, Martin played the jet downward, gradu- 
ally working it in a small circle as the clay and sand of the 
bottom cut away. Like the diver before, he found himself 
immediately in an impenetrable cloud of mud the moment 
the water started ; it was only by leaning occasionally against 
the bulkhead in front that he maintained his sense of direc- 
tion. 

Martin worked his hour, came up, was followed by 
Hawkins. It was late afternoon when the latter was hoisted 
through the surface and the day’s work was done. Hawkins 
reported that the tunnel seemed about a foot deep and three 
or four feet across. Not much progress. 

Next day the results were nearly thesame. First Hawkins, 
then Martin, then Clark took their turns with the hose, 
burrowed into the clay, dug a little deeper. Less time was 
lost in the divers following each other; the first three men 
finished their work and the last one was up by noon. 


D*Y after day the divers struggled, driving the tunnel 
deeper. It was slow work. With the low pressure 
they were forced to use, the cutting power of the jet was low 
and it failed to make much of an impression on the hard 
clay which underlay the surface cover of sand and shell. 
As the hole went deeper, a new trouble arose. The heavy 
clay, instead of floating up and out, settled down again in 
the water and after cutting ahead a few inches, the diver 
had to reverse his hose in order to wash his cuttings up 
and out of the hole. The divers floundered in the muck, 


On the stage at 
eighty feet 
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worked there downward. With only four 
men, not much could be done each day. 

They had been working a week when a 
storm drove the Lapwing away and three days 
went by before it blew over. 

They came back to find the hose, which had 
been buoyed off at the surface, badly fouled 
up with the foremast and the wire leading 
upward from the mast to the wreck buoy on 
the surface. 

A heavy swell was still running when the 
Lapwing moored, and the surfboat danced 
violently as it rose to the crests while it dragged 
the hawsers one by one to the mooring buoys 
and secured them. Even the Lapwing herself, 
taking the seas on her starboard bow, rolled 
steadily as the waves swept by. 


[N THE late afternoon, Joe Hawkins dived, 

sliding down the fouled firehose to the fore- 
mast of the wreck. He took with him the end 
of a four-inch manila hawser which he secured 
to the mast to act as a buoy line in place of the 
severed wire. 

That done, he sat down on the cross trees, 
and had the firehose lowered from the 
surface while he hauled in the slack, till 
the coupling came down to him. With the 
spanner wrench, he unscrewed the joint; the 
upper end of the hose he seized to the new 
hawser with a few turns of marline while he 
slowly and cautiously stretched himself out 
on the cross trees and turn by turn unwound 
the lower half of the hose. At last it was 
free; he sat up once more, coupled up the join 
againt. 

“On deck!” he called, ‘‘all clear! Take up 
the slack!” The hose to the surface stretched 
taut. He unscrewed his knife, cut loose the 
marline lashing; the hose fell away from the 
mast and faded from sight in the water. Joe 
signalled to be hauled up. 

A calmer sea greeted them next day. Bill 
Clark was dressed first, while Tom reclined 
on a coil of manila in the stern and watched 
lazily. 

Clark went over, slid rapidly down, groped 
his way along to the tunnel, found the hose 
and washed steadily ahead. Joe and Frank 
followed him. Each spent an hour in the 
hole—by noon the last of the three had 
started up and the day’s work was done. 

Day by day the digging proceeded. But 
the work went slowly; they were down twelve 
feet with two more still to go to come oppo- 
site the treasure room. 

Bill Clark was in the tunnel, fumbling in the 
darkness to keep the jet of water from the hose 
aimed properly down. A swirl of mud and 
water swept up by his helmet; he could feel the 
uneven sides of the tunnel as his canvas suit, 
plastered with blue clay, bumped the narrow hole with every 
move he made. 

Occasionally, to make sure of his bearings he swept 
his helmet around till it struck the wooden bulkhead of 
the Santa Cruz; he tried to keep facing that, but in the 
total blackness he could keep his sense of direction only a 
few seconds. Tightly he gripped the hose, played it back 
and forth around his feet, felt them sink deeper in as the 
jet washed away the clay underneath. 

A heavy blow struck him. The hose tore from his grasp, 
he felt his helmet jammed into the mud at the bottom of the 
tunnel. Instinctively he tried to rise. A crushing weight 
lay on his body. He could not move. A little stream of water 
started to trickle into his helmet through his exhaust valve, 
gathered in a pool under his left cheek. 

Clark felt the water, tried to twist his helmet to get the 
exhaust valve on top and stop the leak. He failed. 

The sides of the tunnel had collapsed, he was buried under 
ten feet of clay and mud at the bottom of the sea! 

Clark ceased struggling a moment, tried to think. Under 
the heavy air pressure, his brain felt muddled, his thoughts 
came slowly. 

The hose! With that he could wash his way out! He 
reached for it, found he could not move his arms, could 
hardly close his fingers. The hose was gone. 

With an effort he forced himself to think again. No hope 
from the hose. They'd have to dig him out from the top 
side. He wondered vaguely how long it might take. Breath- 
ing was difficult. He couldn’t last long there. How long had 
they been working on that tunnel? Two weeks? He tried 
to remember. No, it must have been longer. He supposed 
he could stand the pressure another hour. They’d do their 
best from the top side! 

His shoulders were pinned tightly, but he twisted his head 
inside the blackness of his helmet till his mouth was opposite 
the telephone transmitter. 

(Continued on page 28) , 
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HE lingering northern spring twilight still 

showed a dull wash of faint orange in the south 

west, though it was well past seven o’clock. Into 

the chill air the smoke from Chisholm’s cabin 
rose in a thin blue column against the dull black of the 
shadowy pines. 

The peace without was matched by a similar inactivity 
within the snug cabin. Captain John Stark, tall, lean, 
weather-bitten, lay sprawled before the crackling birch logs; 
further back, and to one side, Billy Stark, his nephew, sat 
upon an empty cask left in-the cabin by some former tenant. 
On the opposite side, his back against the crude fire-place, 
was Charley Redfeather, the guide. In a far corner lay 
Rex and Alec, the great Mackenzie hounds. 

Altogether, it was a scene of serene peace; each member of 
this temporary household had done a full day’s work and was 
enjoying well-earned rest. Four weeks before, these five 
hardy travelers had stopped at this lonely cabin, a hundred 
miles from the nearest human habitation. It was Billy’s 
first experience in the trackless wilderness; and he had proved 
himself a fine campaigner in spite of his mere eighteen 
years. He had implicit faith in Uncle John; and in the 
taciturn Charley. 

Suddenly Rex uttered a deep growl and got to his feet. 
Alec, the other hound, raised his head expectantly. 

“Hallo, the cabin!”’ came a voice outside. 

It was a heavy voice, harsh and powerful. Charley 
Redfeather unfastened the latch and peered into the deep- 
ening gloom. 

“How!” he grunted; then he turned to Captain Stark. 
“Mad Max,” he said. 

The next second, a striking-looking figure stood in the 
doorway. His moose-hide clothes were badly worn; almost 
ragged, in fact. A blanket-covered pack, with a small axe 
in its lashings, rode high on his immense, stooped shoulders. 
His hair was a long, tangled mat, slightly gray; and an un- 
kempt beard covered his face nearly to his eyes. He was 
hatless, and stood blinking in the sudden flood of firelight. 

““You’re Stark, the big-game hunter, ain’t you?” he de- 
manded. 

“Yes,” Captain Stark admitted; “but you have the 
advantage of me.” 

The visitor laughed; stood his rifle in a corner and slipped 
off his pack. 

“T reckon I’m just lucky,” he said. 
headed, in or out?” 

“Out,” said Stark. 

“Good! Then I’m in time!” 

He chuckled again, seemingly amused at the Captain’s 
puzzled expression. 

Charley Redfeather brought a tray of broiled cold grouse, 
some frying pan biscuits and a pot of tea. Mad Max at- 
tacked the food willingly. 

“‘ Ain’t had no biscuit for six weeks,” he declared. 

Billy studied this queer visitor. Almost the first con- 
clusion he reached was that Max was not mad. The eyes 
above the dense beard were the quick, 
alert eyes of an intelligent man. His 
eating was not the bestial gorging of a 
lunatic. By the time Max finished his 
meal, Billy was convinced that “Mad 
Max” was a misnomer. But that only 
deepened the mystery. 

‘Guess you’re wondering what it’s all 
about; me stumbling in here from no- 
where, and saying I was just in time,” he 
said. 

Captain Stark smiled. 

“‘There’s no hurry.” 

“T heard you were up here after 
Kadiak bear,” said Max. ‘How was 
luck?” 

“Fine,” Stark replied. “Two excep- 
tional adults and a very good cub.” 

Max nodded absently, as if he had 
already dismissed the bears, and was 
groping for some elusive memory. 

“T hardly know just how to begin,” he 
said, and paused, then: “I’m Max More- 
land, the fellow known as ‘Mad Max.’” 

“I’ve heard the name,” 
Stark said slowly. “I took 
it that you got the nick-name 
in the gold fields.” 

“T did,” Max answered, 
“and this thing I want to tell 
you has to do with gold and 
something else. It’s a wild 
tale; wildest ever. Say, if I 
hadn’t heard what I did, no- 
body could make me believe 
it!” 


“Which way you 
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Then suddenly he demanded: 

“Ever hear of the ‘Arctic Dragon’ ?” 

Stark shook his head; and Max turned toward Charley. 

“You've heard it, I’ll-bet!” 

“Dragon guards gold for old Chief Wissimmee,” Charley 
replied. ‘‘Chief dead much years. No dragon. Squaw’s 
talk.” 

“T wonder,” said Max, looking into the fire. 

Then, without any preamble, Max plunged into his narra- 
tive. 


_ Two years ago, Jim Harnaby and me cleaned up a nice 

little stake. It was way up by the circle,* near the head- 
waters of the Porcupine. We run into a rich pan or two one 
day. Nineteen dollars to the ounce; real virgin stuff. But 
it soon pinched out. We took a thousand there maybe; 
not more. Summer was on the wane. 

“Well, it was on account of this ‘dragon’ story. Jim had 
got it from the Indians, and had never paid no attention to 
it. But an old prospector up Dawson way gave Jim a differ- 
ent slant on it. . Way back, some thirty years before, a fellow 
named Hammond had took a party into land that no white 
man had ever seen. Nobody ever seen any of ’em again. 
The idea was that they’d all starved or been killed by 
Indians. 

“But some two years later, a-survivor had staggered to 
this prospector’s cabin. He was dying of scurvy, and told a 
disjointed ‘kind of a tale about Hammond’s outfit. They’d 
found gold. Lots of it. They’d cached it in moose-hide 
sacks. He gave the prospector a nugget big as your fist. 
In his dying moments, he tried to tell about where this gold 
was. In a small valley far to the east. 

‘‘Jim wanted to team up with this prospector, and go in 
there the following Spring. But the prospector was an old 
man; and anyhow he wasn’t the venturesome kind. So 
Jim Harnaby chose me instead. And we went off into the 
unknown country. The Summer was fading; the first snows 
might come any time in the next few weeks. So Jim and me 
packed up and started south. We made Dawson before the 
snows come; we wintered there. But, with the first chinook, 
Jim began to plan another trip towards the headwaters of 
the Porcupine. 

‘We'll bear further east and south this time,’ he said. 
‘Hammond’s Valley is in there somewheres; and we'll find it.’ 

““And we did find it. Late that same Summer. It was 
pretty much as that poor survivor of Hammond’s had 
described it, too. A valley sort of oval in shape, about two 
miles long, and maybe a mile or so wide. A stream of fair 
size run slap through the center of it lengthwise. We come 
on it one day when we least expected it, and it was sure a 
pretty sight. There was a big herd of caribou in it; but I 


*The Arctic Circle. 




























A knife gleamed 
as he jerked it 
from his belt 


guess they was just passing through as 
there wasn’t enough forage to keep 
them more than a week. 

“Rocks as big as houses were piled 
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helter-skelter, and, through a tangle of these, we finally found 
the trail. The valley floor was mostly sand, and coarse. Th: 
creek was a slow current stream, not deep; and it came in 
from the west. At the east end, it sort of petered out into 
a dozen little trickles, and disappeared in the rocks. 

“We found a room in this here entry that we figured 
Hammond and his party lived in. This room was maybe 
twenty foot square. There was a couple of pick-heads, and 
a remnant of color-pan, all rusty. A shred of buck-skin 
moccasin with a piece of thong still in it. But nothing else. 
And them moose-hide sacks full of virgin gold that old 
prospector told about, never a trace. 

“*They cached it near the washing beds,’ Jim claimed, 
‘Stands to reason, they wouldn’t lug it way up here.’ 

“Well, we went out into the valley, and washed a couple 
of pans in the creek. It was rich; never seen more color, 
Pan after pan, and she still showed zich. Man, there’s 
something hits you inside when you wash up real gold out 
of a creek bottom! We worked for a couple hours before 
we got over the excitement. Then Jim said: 

“Well, I guess we’ve struck ours at last, Max. Next 
thing to do is get a camp fixed up. We can wash a thousand 
dollars a day here, and the Summer’s just begun.’ 

“Before I could answer, a great voice boomed out across 
the valley. The sound was like an elephant makes; trum- 
peting, I believe they call it. You got no idea how that 
sound filled the air. It echoed and re-echoed from wall to 
wall, till my ear-drums ached. There ain’t a cooler-nerved 
partner in the world than Jim Harnaby; and he was pale as 
a ghost. 

““*Where’s the guns?’ I asked. 

“Jim laughed. 

“Tf that fellow’s big as his voice, that old Winchester 
of yours would be about as useful as a pea-shooter,’ he said. 

““*Tim,’ I said, ‘did you see any of them caribou that was 
in the valley when we come in?’ 

“““You mean that voice we heard was the hunting call of 
some critter that was about to eat a caribou for dinner?’ 

“T nodded. Jim was silent for a minute. 

“‘No,’ he said, answering my thought instead of my 
question, ‘there’s mighty few wild critters cunning enough 
to catch a caribou.’ 

“Well, we talked it all over again, and, after a long argu- 
ment, we decided to go back to Dawson and outfit proper 
for the following Spring. 

“Tt was a long trip because we blazed our trail all the way 
to Dawson. Not the regular trail marks that any Indian or 
sourdough could read. We kept a record kind of like a 
ship’s log; only we wrote ours on birch bark. We spent most 
of the Winter copying the birch bark records on linen that 
we got from a mining engineer in Dawson. We used india 
ink, water-proof at that, so there’d be no chance of a slip 
there. This Spring when we heard of you coming out this 
way Jim got fidgetty. I tried to tell him you wasn’t inter- 
ested in gold; you was a big-game hunter that worked for 
them museums in the States. I couldn’t convince him. 
So we started. It was too early; lots of snow left, and the 
going was heavy. Two weeks out, Jim broke his left arm; 
fell down a shale-bank and crashed into a rock. 

“““I’m going back,’ I told Jim, after I got him fixed up 
comfortable as I could. ‘I’m going back and try to pick up 
this here Captain Stark’s trail. I figure he’ll be somewhere 
near Chisholm’s cabin.’ 

““All right,’ Jim agreed. ‘If you don’t pick him up in 
two weeks, come back and we’ll try and put the trick over 
by ourselves.’ 

“Well, that was six days ago, and hereIam. You come in 
full partners with Jim and me. Now, what do you say?” 


APTAIN STARK grew thought- 
ful. 

“Tt’s the most fantastic sort of an 
adventure,”’ said the Captain slowly; 
“and I’m still enough of a boy to 
want to go.” 

“That’s fine!” said Max; “when 
can you start?” 

_ “Tomorrow,” Char- 
ley Redfeather an- 
swered for him. 

“That seems to 
settle it,” Captain 
Stark agreed. “Game 
to go, Billy?” 

“‘Rarin’ to go, 
Uncle John,” said Billy. 

“You noted no 
strange footprints in 
the soft soil about the stream bottoms?” the captain asked. 

“Only one,” said Max. “That one was days old and 
wasn’t very clear. Looked like a foot-print an elephant 
might make.” * 
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“Large?” 

“Couldn’t be sure. 
answered. 

“You would say the maker of it was heavy?” 

“You bet!’’ Max replied. ‘Our feet left no mark beside 
it that you could notice.” 

“Ever hear that voice again? 

“No, never did. Jim shot a caribou heifer in that valley. 
The rifle shot sounded 
like a young cannon. 
Wesort of expected the 
noise to rouse this 
strange critter. But 
we took the chance be- 
cause we needed fresh 
meat,” Max explained. 


It was pretty deep, though,” Max 


” 


HERE was about 

a hundred miles of 
country to cover, which 
meant something like 
seventeen miles a day; 
if they hoped to equal 
Max’s time. And it was 
soon evident that they 
did. Max set a pace 
that was apparently an 
easy one. But it was 
so steady and Max 
kept so tenaciously at 
it that Billy found that 
he must concentrate 
upon the trail and 
nothing else. When 
night came, he crawled 
into his sleeping-bag 
full of thankfulness and 
fatigue. The second 
day was noticeably 
easier than the first; 
the third found him 
only comfortably 
fatigued at nightfall. 
It was on this third 
night that a discussion 
occurred at the camp- 
fire. Max began it 
by asking Captain 
Stark about his con- 
clusions. 

“Thaven’t any,” the 
Captain replied. “I’ve 
hunted big game too 
long to make that mis- 
take. Conclusions 
without facts are dan- 
gerous things.” 

“But you’ve got 
some idea, I’ll bet,” Max challenged. 

Captain Stark shrugged. 

“Geologists and naturalists have variously estimated the 
original ancestor of this animal as being alive some thousands 
of years ago. Between 10,000 and 50,000 years back is the 
estimate. And that ancestor was known as the Mammoth. 
He was an elephant in general outline and conformation; 
a great, shaggy-coated brute twelve to fourteen feet high. 
At about the same time, a sort of cousin to the Mammoth, 
known as the Mastodon, inhabited the earth. He was ap- 
parently somewhat longer in the legs, his head a little flatter, 
his jaw longer. Both carried immensely long, curved tusks 
which varied, of course, in the individual. 

“The Mammoth, in general contour, resembles the present 
Asiatic elephant; the Mastodon, the African species. From 
tusk fragments and bits of skeletons of the Mastodon, his 
habitat has been more or less determined. None of his bone 
fossils have been found north of Michigan, while plenty of 
them have been unearthed in New England swamps. 

“The Mammoth’s range is much further north. Any 
number of fine specimens have been found in Siberia and 
Alaska. His origin was probably northern Siberia; and 
migration across what is now Behring Strait but was then 
dry land is a point easily understood. He migrated in 
search of food. That he was a strict vegetarian is now 
quite thoroughly accepted; no specimen has been found with 
anything in his stomach but vegetable matter. Each 
Mammoth that has been found has been solidly frozen in ice 
for centuries, so that, no matter what the stomach contained 
at death, it would be perfectly refrigerated and not in the least 
decayed. One specimen discovered in Siberia in 1799 was so 
perfectly preserved that bears and wolves fed upon it.” 

Max’s interest, from the scientific standpoint, was 
shrinking visibly. Gold discovery was a far bigger thrill 
than the chase of any prehistoric monster. But, to Billy, 
the excitement was much enhanced. Uncle. John Stark 
never exaggerated. 

_ “Do you think there’s even a faint outside chance that 
it might be a Mammoth, Uncle John?” he asked. 

“About one chance in a thousand, Billy,” the Captain 
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answered; “the odds might be even greater; say 5,000 to 
one. Consider this: In the glacial period, ice covered most 
of the Mammoth’s feeding grounds. His food supply was 
almost entirely destroyed.” 

“‘Couldn’t he have migrated south to such places where 
there was food?” Billy inquired. 

“Yes; if the topography of the country would have per- 
mitted,” Uncle John explained. ‘The Mammoth was a 





Just then a loud trumpeting call sounded through the quiet air 


plains dweller; mountains presented serious barriers. He 
wasn’t built for climbing, though, of course, that wouldn’t 
prevent certain individuals among them from getting by. 
The clever and resourceful individuals are the ones that 
overcome difficulties, whether they’re men or Mammoths.”’ 


B ILLY thought about Uncle John’s words most of the next 

day. The two things he could not connect properly 
were: The Mammoth (he had quite gone over to the idea that 
it was a Mammoth) was a vegetarian. Why should that bea 
menace to Mad Max and Jim Harnaby? Surly old bulls 
sometimes attacked humans, though. So did bull-moose in 
rutting season. Indians were superstitious, very. Possibly 
one had heard a garbled and distended story of some fabled 
monster and believed it. Bosh, most likely. But Uncle 
John wasn’t convinced of its being a worthless idea. That 
night at supper, he mentioned a story about a fabled bull- 
moose. A moose with “gold” antlers. Uncle John had 
shot this moose, and it was a giant of its kind. The antlers 
were huge and of a peculiar yellow color. 

“Back of many of these legends is a grain of fact,” he said; 
‘sometimes a very considerable grain.” 

Charley Redfeather had showed a lively interest during 
the Captain’s story of the “gold” antlered moose. 

“Ugh,” he remarked, “Arctic dragon much same. Long 
moons ago, braves camp where Mad Max catch um gold. 
Braves hunt caribou. Much sport; big kill. But this Chief 
Wissamee’s range. No good Indian hunt there. These 
braves young. No believe story of Chief Wissamee’s gold. 
After big caribou kill, they make feast. They laugh at 
spirits. Ha! No Spirit scare brave Indian. Big talk. 
Then come big king caribou. Voice like thunder. Run 
through fire and kill brave here and there. Long after, two 
braves return. Half starved. They say caribou have long 
nose and white horns. More big as biggest bull-moose. So 
medicine man say this ‘spirit caribou’ who guard Chief 
Wissamee. I hear um this from my father. Mabbe lie; 
mabbe true. Charley don’ know.” 

“And his gold?” Captain Stark asked. 

“‘He make medicine with fire,”’ said Charley. 
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After Charley had crawled into his blankets and was 
snoring contentedly, Max said: 

“The old chief smelted the gold; is that what you make 
of this jumble of Charley’s?” 

Captain Stark nodded. 

“‘He might have been a Russian adventurer,” he said; 
“came to Alaska long before it became a possession of the 
United States. You see what I mean by this grain of truth 
in these old legends.” 

Max agreed. 

“These here Yee- 
hats are ignorant and 
more than half savage. 
Yes, sir; that idea that 
he was'a Russian 
sounds mighty reason 
able to me. If he could 
smelt gold, he could 
shape the metal; it’s 
pretty soft, you know. 
He made bracelets and 
discs, and one thing 
and another and prob- 
ably trimmed himself 
up in these gee-gaws. 
Maybe he was crazy, 
too. The Indians got 
a great respect for 
lunatics, Captain. 
Wonder if Hammond 
ever found any trace 
of the old chief’s handi- 
work?” 


Tt days were in- 

creasingly warmer; 
the traveling pace 
kept to that steady, 
relentless clip that 
wore down the miles. 
Jim Harnaby’s camp 
was sighted the after- 
noon of the sixth day. 
Harnaby was clad in 
buckskin, and had long 
hairand a heavy beard. 
But there the resem- 
blanceended. His eyes 
were piercing blue like 
cold glass. He was 
heavily muscled, and 
tremendously strong, 
though shorter by five 
inches than Max. He 
was manifestly de 
lighted to meet Cap- 
tain Stark. 

There wasalongcon- 
ference at the camp-fire that night. Jim accepted Captain 
Stark’s guess at the Chief’s real identity. 

“That same idea hit me, too,” he saig. “Chances are, 
he was a Russian. He’s dead; that much is pretty sure. 
Max and me are out here for gold. If this here Mammoth 
critter don’t bother us, we can wash a fortune out of that 
creek this Summer. If he does, well?” 

“Your idea being that Charley and I stand guard while 
you and Max gather the gold?” Captain Stark countered. 

“Exactly,” Jim replied, “but that part is up to you.” 

“Before you and Max settle down to the serious business 
of gold-washing, I want to have a very thorough look at that 
valley,” said Captain Stark. 

“Fine!” said Jim. ‘Now, here’s the trail.”” He handed 
Captain Stark a map crudely but accurately worked out on 
draftsman’s linen. “I suppose Max told you about the 
trail-log we made on birch bark.” 

Captain Stark nodded. 

Just then, a loud, trumpeting call sounded through the 
quiet air. It ceased suddenly. 

“That was it,” said Max coolly; “look at the dogs!” 

Alec and Rex stood with spine-hair on end, and a low 
growl rumbled in Alec’s throat. 4 

The camp was awake at the first flush of dawn. Breakfast 
was speedily finished; and they set out upon the last leg of 
their journey with mixed emotions. 

Max took them about mid-morning through the opening 
that led into Hammond’s Valley. It was much as he had 
described it, though he had missed every item of beauty 
in his description. The towering walls glowed in the bright 
sun, in flashing patches; coppers and amethysts and impos- 
sible greens. The shadowed parts were like purple velvet. 
Overhead was a sky of almost flawless blue, with a smear of 
filmy white cloud in the south. The breeze was soft; only 
the faintest chill in it, to remind them of the nearness of the 
bleak reaches of perpetual Winter a scant 600 miles away. 

For the next three hours, the hounds and hunters ranged 
over the valley. Not once did the hounds give tongue to any- 
thing bigger than a snowshoe rabbit. Billy was disappointed. 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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Surmisal of the Fittest 


EEP EDDY? Well on the old 
maps it’s just one of those 
places where the ink ran under 
the civil engineer’s French 

Curve while he was drawing some of the 
Morse code they use to indicate a bumpy 
road. Another mark, trying in a palsied 
sort of way to parallel that dotted line, rep- 
resents the Delaware’ River, and still 
a third, bristly like a thousand-legged 
worm, shows the course of the rail- 
road, ties and all. The tracks haven’t 
moved much, neither 
has the Delaware, 
but there’s been some 
face-lifting done to 
the pavement re- 
cently. 

The only other 
change of any im- 
portance in the last 
five years was the de- 
velopment of a local 
newspaper, thanks to 
Captain Evans. He’s 
a Spanish American 
War vetrenary and 
so well-rounded he’d 
make Ben Franklin 
look like the tail-light 
inspector in a Ford assembling plant. For 
a while he swung the job alone, but it 
finally proved too much for hin. Then 
he employs a couple of young fellows 
wishing to learn the reporting game after 
school hours and here’s where the Ant- 
eater and me come into this story. 

I don’t think anybody’d deny that this Ant-eater’s con- 
siderable given to dreaming. Like for instance when he 
twists the stem off his watch one night, trying to put out 
the radium painted hands before going to bed. . Mostly it 
takes another form, though—the writing of long windy 
SA’s he calls them, on subjects any one of which I could 
cover thorough in the confines of a single telegram and still 
leave room for nine more like it. 

What Captain Evans ever had in mind, taking him onto 
the Deep Eddy Eagle staff the way he did is more than I can 
phantom. With me now it was different. News casting 
comes to some of us natural. Maybe it’s clever observation 
combined with personality, I wouldn’t dispute you. Least- 
ways there isn’t a thing happens this side of Horton but 
what I’m in a fair position to write up all the inside dope. 

Of course the old Captain gets sore occasionally about me 
changing tenses and misspelling, observing how a high 
school student ought to know more grammar than I do. 
At such times if the Ant-eater happened to be around he’d 
smile self-conscious and stick his big nose straight up to- 
wards a spot in the ceiling where some lath is exposed, 
similar to a turkey’s ribs, the day after Thanksgiving. 

Being of a generous nature, I overlooks these indications 
of petty jealousy and even tries to set him straight on the 
literary business. One day I ran across the following gem 
among his contributions: 

“Below me, through a bowl of green-clad hills, the Dela- 
ware sweeps hurriedly along, foaming in its anxiety to gain 
distinction as a boundary line. A hundred and fifty miles to 
the south, and east, in all the glory of full throated achieve- 
ment, it will waver, pause to ask itself the reason for this 
rush, with a growing consciousness that all identity must 
soon be lost in the booming breakers of the bay. Small 
wonder, then, those fluctuations men call tides.” 

I saw what was the matter right off so I corners him when 
we were making for the Eagle offices following class that 
afternoon. 

I says, “‘Listen, you inspired morsel of biographical porous 
plaster.” 

“The phrase you are groping for is biological protoplasm,” 
he calmly corrects me. 

“T’m not what you’d call particular so long as it’s in- 
sulting,” yours truly returns. ‘What I’m driving at is this. 
Coming from one who in the school of American journalism 
is your Senior, Junior and Sophomore, it’ll do you credit to 
choke down a large slab of advice.” 

The Ant-eater looks at me puzzled for a moment and then 
assumes his superiority compound. 





“That suggestion coupled with—shall I say the rare’ 


ability to deliniate your innermost thoughts through 






By Henry B. Comstock 


Illustrated by Bert Salg 
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the medium of flawless diction—is positively immense.’ 

“You may be up on your family-sized Webster,” I con- 
tinued patiently, “‘but it’s time you realized that poetical 
license is about as helpful to newspaper work as it’d be 
when the cop walks over after an auto smash. All anybody 
in this joint wants to know about the Delaware River is 
where’s the best place to fill their goldfish globes.” 

I thought these remarks would floor him but he just 
looked sad and sympathetic. 
“Please don’t regard me as 
discourteous,” he apologized, 
“when'I fail to applaud during 
the breathing spells of your il- 
luminating discourse. My sub- 
conscious mind is absorbed at 
present’in the composition of an 
article, the subject of which is the 
abolishment of Kleig eyes among 
our coal miners.” 


ELL, as the old proverb 
goes, it was a short straw 
that broke the soda swigger’s 
back. 
Something had to be \ Ly 
done, so, bringing my LAr Dy Yes nd 
mechanical ingenuity in- C51 agama 
to play I substitutes a 


“Which one of you monkeys switched 



































else came with it. The 
type had rivoted that 
ribbon to the paper solid, 
But did the Ant-eater 
look at me suspicious? 
Not on your television! 

The following mor. 
ing, Saturday it was. 
Captain Evans came 
blustering in a little later 
than usual. “Quick!” he 
said, motioning me aside, 
“Give me your portable 
a minute. Mine’s spiked 
and I want to blaze out 
a hundred words on poi- 
son ivy symtoms right 
away.” 

“Wouldn’t you rather 
try this machine?” the 
Ant-eater asks unex. 
pectedly, pointing to 
his own sport model. 

The Captain looked 
annoyed, thanked him 
and said he didn’t have 
any use for muzzle-load- 
ers. I supressed a guffaw 
and then noticed how 
white my contemptuary 
had become. With hands 
clasped he was staring fascinated at the old man’s flying 


the sights?” 


_ fingers. 


At last the morning, afternoon and night editor stood up. 

“There!” he said, “That ought to save a lot of needless 
suffering.” He rolled the paper out, glanced at it, and fell 
back a pace. “Dog my after-quarter port holes!” he roars 

I peered over his shoulder. The thing I saw was no com- 
position. It looked more like a bulletin board down in the 
New York Stock Exchange. Just a jumble of letters, punc- 
tuation marks and dollar signs. I grasped the situation plain 
enough. The Ant-eater had done a little type setting out 
of harmony with the standard key board. 

“Which one of you bandy-legged powder monkeys switched 
the sights?”’ Captain Evans wants to know 

A confession was wrung out and the hero 
ef Vanilla Bay shook his head. “TI should 
have guessed differently if you hadn’t ad- 
mitted it yourself. Take your ditty bag and 
run along.” 

With a quiet show of dignity the Ant-eater 
picked up his hat to go. 

“Wait a minute, Captain,” I broke in. 
“Yesterday—” and I discloses the rest of 
the affair. 

“You’d better jump ship too,” he told me. 

Knowing his dis- 
position I failed to 
act surprised when 
a recall overtook us 
at the door. 

We judged the 
typhoon was over 
because he dropped 











roll of adhesive tape for 
his typewriter ribbon. 
The result did credit to 
all expectations. I was 
watching him when he 
sat down to peck out a 
column on anaesthetic 
dancing. He had an in- 
visible, ‘he called it, 
though I don’t believe 
Houdini himself could 
have made that thing do 
the dissapearing act. It 
was too big. Reminded 
you of the contraptions 
you hit with a mallet at amusement parks to show. your 
strength on, with its shiny brass bell which rung ‘every 
sixty-seventh stroke. 

He went through the usual ceremony of slipping a thimble 
over his first finger to prevent getting blisters from the keys 
and completed the opening line before noticing anything 
amiss. Then he put pressure against the spacer, all un- 
availing. He tried to raise the roller carriage but everything 
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A few tramps were already heed- 
ing the advice set down by Horace 
Greenfly Whittier 
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ear Keeps House 
By C. L. (Grizzly) Smith 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 





After eating all they cared to they cached the rest of the deer, 
scraping up a large pile of dead brush and leaves 


ANY years ago when I was hunting in western 
Oregon I built in the mountains a cabin with 
a fireplace in one end. The chimney was of 
mud and sticks. I had cut a hole in one side 

of the cabin, just large enough to crawl in and out, intend- 

ing later to enlarge it and make a door. My furniture was 
very crude, my bedstead being constructed of poles built 
against one wall and covered with balsam and hemlock 
boughs. ‘The table was made of hewn slabs dressed out with 

the axe. Along the wall on one side up near the roof I 

had bored a series of holes, driving strong pins into them; 

I then placed hewn slabs on the pins, forming little shelves 

on which to store my food and supplies. 

I had carried in a supply of food, and among the articles 
was a sack of flour, a gallon can of syrup, a small sack of 
beans, and some rice. ‘These I had distributed on the 
shelves until such time as I could make further arrange- 
ments. 

One day late in October, I went to this cabin intending to 
put in a week or ten days hunting. It was late in the after- 
noon when I arrived at the cabin, and by the time I had 
unloaded the packhorses and turned them out to graze, 
built a fire and cooked my supper, it was time to turn in 
for the night. The next morning, being in need of some 
camp meat I took my rifle and a handful of cartridges and 
went out to kill a deer. After hunting for an hour or more 
I ran onto a bunch of deer in the head of a little ravine and 
fired several shots, but failed to bring one down. I finally 
shot my cartridges all away without securing any meat. 
Just why I had scored so many misses I cannot say, but it is 
a thing that happens to all hunters. They ltave what they 
call off days, when they do some very poor shooting. 

Failing to get a deer, I went back to the cabin to secure 
more cartridges. On coming around the corner of the cabin 
to the hole in the wall, I heard something within. Thinking 
it was my brother who had come out to spend a few days 
with me in the hills, I pushed my head through the hole in 
the wall and hollered: 

“Hello, Jack, are you here?” There was no reply from 
within. After I had shut out what little 
light came in through the hole in the wall 
with my own body, it was comparatively 
dark inside, as there were no windows. You 
can imagine my surprise when a bear set up 
a great puffing and blowing and charged for 
the hole. I retreated around the corner of 
the cabin, thinking the animal would come 
out and take himself away into the woods. 

In this I was disappointed, for he merely 
came to the hole, took a look about, and 
then turned into the cabin again, where | 
heard him thrashing about among the pots 
and pans and what few dishes I had on the 
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table. Finally he became quiet again and I ventured cau- 
tiously up to take another peep and to reach my hand in- 
side, if possible, and secure a box of cartridges which were 
on a little shelf near the opening. No sooner had I made my 
appearance in the mouth of the hole than the bear charged 
again, popping his teeth and blowing, so I retreated once 
more around the corner of the cabin to a place of safety. 
[ was in rather an embarrassing position, my cartridges all 
being inside and the bear mussing around among my stuf? 
while I stood outside and listened. 

I fmally got a club and beat on the wall and told that old 
bear in no undecided terms what I thought of him and his 
ancestors for many generations back. After awhile the bear 
grew quiet again, and once more I ventured to peep in to 
see what he was doing. I saw his hind parts just disappear 
ing up the chimney. The chimney was plenty large enough 
to admit his body below, but it wasn’t very scientifically 
built and grew smaller near the top. 

I thrust my hand in through the hole, grasped the box of 
shells, shoved a few into my gun and ran around back of the 
cabin where I could see the chimney. It seemed the bear 
had gone up the chimney about two-thirds of the way and 
got stuck between the walls that were built of sticks and 
mud. I saw the sides begin to bulge and rock from side to 
side, and finally it toppled over and fell in a heap, and out 
from among the fallen debris scrambled the old bear, who 
at once set off for the woods. However, I was ready for 
him, and just as he was disappearing I got in a lucky shot 
and bowled him over. 


E WAS a comical sight. He had got the can of syrup 

and taken the cover off, and apparently had sat down 
and turned the can up in order to drink the contents, but 
from his appearance I should judge most of it had run down 
over his stomach and legs. 
Then after draining the syrup 
can and mauling it out of 
shape he had discovered my 
sack of flour, and with this he 
had evidently amused him- 
self playing a game of basket- 
ball, for the flour was scat- 
tered over the walls from the 
roof down to the floor. The 
beans were scattered about in 
like manner, as were also the 
rice, coffee, and other articles 
he could not eat, but he had 
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seemed to take especial delight in scattering them about. 
That cabin looked as if a cyclone had been going on inside 
of it for an hour or more. 

He had pulled the blankets off the bed and dragged them 
into the middle of the floor before busting the syrup can, 
and then had sat down on them to enjoy the syrup, and 
what he had not eaten and spilled over himself was taken 
up by the blankets. He had then mauled the sack of flour 
about and it had settled in his fur and stuck to the syrup 
until he looked like a miller after a hard day’s work; in fact he 
was the most comical looking bear I ever saw. Those little 
beady eyes were shining out through the flour, while his vest 
and waistcoat appeared to be decorated with pie dough. 

I never saw the inside of a cabin so completely wrecked 
as this one was. The only thing he had not completely 
demolished was a can of smoking tobacco and the box of 
shells that sat on the shelf by the door, and his neglect to 
take those shells down was his undoing. Had he discovered 
them I would have had to walk away and leave him in com- 
plete possession of the cabin. The loss of the food was 
quite an inconvenience, and of course I had to drag my 
blankets away to the creek and soak the syrup out of them, 
but after skinning the bear and throwing the hide into the 
creek along with the blankets I dressed the meat nicely and 
hung the carcass up. It was fat and in fine condition. 

I stayed there that night and then got my saddle and 
pack horses and went back to the settlement to pack out a 
new supply of food, and stayed at the cabin and hunted 
a couple of weeks. I was very successful, killing several 
big bucks on this trip. 

Just a day or two before pulling out I had gone back into 
the forest a couple of miles from camp and had killed two 
large bucks. I dressed them and threw them across a log, 
intending to bring the horses out the next morning and 
pack them in. On returning for the deer the following morn- 
ing, one of them had disappeared, and I found tracks where 
an old bear and two cubs had been working around where I 
had dressed the deer, so I judged the old bear had been the 
thief. 

I soon found her trail and tracked her down the mountain 
two or three hundred yards into the bottom of a ravine 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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Jinx Is Junk 


F YOU do not hear brave seamen sing the songs and 

recite the poems written about the briny by land- 

lubbers on inland farms and sweet villages, it is not 

because they have not learned them. No, because 
our brave officers have been known even to hum “A Life on 
the Ocean Wave” when we start for the home port. Of 
course while rolling home a man gets reckless feelings like 
on Christmas Eve that makes 
him soak every dime on doo- 
dads for the dear ones. 

It was that way when the 
old revenue cutter Minor 
headed south. The officers 
practically looked like billboard 
posters of buying limousines, 
and our Skipper paused to say: 

“Well, boys, the good old 
ship is wild to go, a bone in her 
teeth and spouting speed.” 

“She is not the only spouter, 
Sir,’ remarked Lieutenant 
Sykes, wagging an arm toward 
Asia. 

Some of us boys did not have 
a bone in our teeth, although 
we were wild and spouting 
speed. But we had _ holy- 
stones in our fists and baskets 
handy and our uniforms rolled 
to the plimsol mark. When a 
ship is on the home stretch it 
is the custom of superior 
officers to clean house and 
have her spick-and-span, what- 
ever that is. It was my luck, 
owing to painful subjects I 
will not mention, to rate a job 
polishing hard-wood while my 
life-long chum, Able Seaman 
Morce, won a painting task. 
Yet, even as down in the 
world as I had become tempo- 
rary, I could see the spouting 
competition to westward where 
a school of whales made misty 
rainbow curves. I become in- 
terested in the sight while 
hoping that the men grinding 
holystones about me, would 
overlap my territory, when I 
heard Morce cease wagging a 
paint-brush to remark: 

“Blessings on thee, little man, 
barefoot boy with cheek of tan.” 

A fistful of lathery slush from the scrub bucket ended 
his poem in the loud-speaker. Then, alongside me, a com- 
rade at low ebb, on account of his mother not raising her 
boy to be a scrub-person, began to sing about it being 
“Friday morn when we set sail and we were not far from 
land, when the Captain spied a lovely mermaid with a 
comb and a glass in her hand.” 

“Listen,” I said to him as I uprose and allowed the 
comrade shoving holystones nearest me to shove closer, “in 
this intelligent educated era, superstition isn’t being done 
as usual. Beside, if any Skipper saw mermaids broaching 
powder compacts on these permanent waves of the North 
Pacific it is a sign of the kind of bad luck that comes from 
too much potlatch and plum-duff affecting his digestion, 
not to mention liver. And we would probably all have to 
take Epsom in chorus because our Skipper would not ask 
any man to do what he is not willing to do, including 
medicine taking and vice vera. Then we would maybe 
halt to gather up this mermaid mirage and delay rolling 
home. No. Not mermaid flappers, but sperm whale 
flippers is the only accident liable to make us late for 
Thanksgiving turkey.” 

I started to lead the boys singing ‘California, Here I 
Come.” Morce interrupts his pursuit if not actually running 
Art out of sight to address me as: 

“You have hit the spot. Blessings on thee again, little 
man, barefoot boy with a big scrub can. With thy turned- 
up pantaloons and thy merry singing tunes. From my 
heart I give thee joy. I was once a barefoot boy.” 

It was not me hit the spot that next minute. Neverthe- 
less, as books say, Morce and I and several comrades and 
the scrub and paint buckets rolled forward along the deck 
and foregathered in a snarl of mortal enemies in the bow 
scuppers in which soap-suds and paint and Pacific brine was 
mixed in an evil brew. I knew I had roped Amy,,. our 
mascot bear friend, very scientific, but for a minute I thought 
she had dragged anchors and heaved us into breakers on a 
lee shore. 








Then, from commands and general liveliness aboard we 
learned that a whale tried to scratch its back on the Minor. 
She probably dented a couple of extra dimples in her blubber 
but that did not repair our broken propeller blade, or 
changing from steam to canvas which is keen for song and 
story but not so good for making speed records. 

“You see, Gunner, setting sail on Friday morn is a jinx,” 








“‘Amy dropped on a tray of hot dogs in buns laying innocently waiting” 


Morce said as we teamed on a job of gouging off paint 
versus scrub-lather soaking in various anatomies. But it 
was sort of queer a whale would abandon the vast Pacific 
Tole to Pole, United States to Asia to start us a jinx. 


I WILL not harrow feelings by telling about putting into 
Juneau while we made repairs, and starting forth only to 
have fire break out in the coal bunkers and wasting live- 
steam quenching peril and losing time in the worst gale that 


year down the coast. And maybe the rolling of the ship 
upset the feelings of Amy our Bear Friend. The supply of 
honey and dried salmon laid in for her eats gave out and 
we do not carry potted fir and pine trees on board, from 
which she might have taken a quart or so of evergreen 
needles, which is the medicine for upset stomachs in bears 
in a natural habitat. Anyway, Amy refused to hibernate in 
nooks below deck that rolled and stood on end the way our 
ship did in that gale. She prowled into staterooms of 
officers and diddy-bags of the crew, and depredated a lot of 
personal belongings. 

I will never forget the day when the Master-at-Arms came 
on deck and slung some trousers at Amy from which she 
had chawed one leg. I was still blushing for Amy’s sake at 
the description he said of her when our Skipper came up 
stepping like he dodged mud-puddles and presented Amy in 
the slats with a shore-going shoe minus its upper. And all 
I could seem to think of to answer the questions my superior 
officer asked of me as official keeper of Amy, was: 

“You are right, Sir, and Amy has probably ruined her 
digestion with blue flannel and gold braid and ‘the kind of 
shoe polish we have to bear on board ship. I’m sorry the 
bear did not forbear.” 

I might have known that the prospect of dress parade 
with one trouser leg missing and a carpet-slipper on one foot 
of the Skipper would ruin their sense of humor. Humor is 
queer, anyway. You cannot argue a superior officer into 
seeing how funny things are. Either they see a joke or it’s 
brig. All that saved me missing the noble ramparts of the 


BOYS’ LIFE 


By Bassett Morgan 
Illustrated by Bert Salg 


Golden Gate was Amy needing to be kept from eating mure 
shoes and pants. And they invented the idea of having 
me holystone regular with Amy moored to one ankle. 
Added to my woes Morce kept singing about the only poem 
he ever captured whilst at school about that “From my 
heart I give thee joy, I was once a barefoot boy.” 

He gave me a pain. Added to insults he dug up some 
stale gum and just when I would slosh 
lather on deck and grind holystone instead 
of teeth, he’d entice Amy for a walk, and 
she would haul me through the suds, 
usually on my countenance. Biting at 
oak-planking covered with scorning lather 
can get monotonous especially when several 
lowbrow companions of Morce’s under- 
slung ideas of what is funny joined that 
Barefoot poem and remembered lines that 
Morce had omitted’ to remember. If | 
ever meet the man who wrote it, I will not 
buy his next popular novel. 


WAS grinding at deck-planking in a 

brave attempt to spatter suds so my 
comrades would have to clean their uniforms 
when feet came on my horizon and I 
thought it was Morce and shot the fist 
with the scrub brush between a pair of 
ankles. It looked like Morce’s number 
nines. It sounded like Morce’s remark 
when the owner capsized and sat on the 
bosom of Amy who was lying on her back 
chawing gum very happily. If you toss 
anything to Amy she grabs with all four 
feet and tries to nibble it. She cut her 
wisdom teeth on life-belts and spare 
spars. That morning she maybe thought 
she was tossed a teeth- 
ing trinket, for she 
hugged a victim of my 
thoughtless action and 
tried to nibble a neck. 
It was a rugged neck, 
the kind of neck Annie 
Laurie didn’t have and 
Dempsey does; sort of 
hearty looking and 
pleated, if you get the 
idea, and full of boom- 
ing vox-box. It sound- 
ed like the Minor’s 
whistle tied down and 
a full head of steam 
coming up. 

Well, there was no 
blessings on thee, little man, that day, nor did pomp and jo) 
wait on thee, barefoot boy. I had mistaken ankles. I am 
not an ankle-specialist, anyway. And I had to put a bare- 
foot in Amy’s smile while I took her new toy away by heav- 
ing all my might on the Master-at-Arms. Probably the 
soap and scouring brick saved Amy’s breakfast of barefoot, 
but everything else was practically lost. And through the 
following hours the crew chanted lines like: 

“Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, knowledge never 
learned in schools,” and cetera. 

Only the yell from aloft saved the armistice trembling in 
the balance between our Skipper, who had only sacrificed 
one boot to Amy and the Master-at-Arms, who had not only 
lost a pant-leg but couldn’t shave his neck on account of 
cauterizing bear tooth marks and gauze, bent on with 
adhesive tape. But the sight of the Golden Gate changed 
everything. And it was only when we docked in the Oak- 
land Estuary I knew it had not changed their regard for 
poor little Amy Ursus. I had orders to find her shore 
quarters very rapidly. 

It was heart-rending the way I had to be embraced by 
the family who insist on coming to greet us boys, with Amy 
nudging my Dad’s coat pockets for gum or licorice or trying 
how sharp her claws are on the pairs of silk stockings worn 
by female relatives of our crew. Legs do look like young 
aspen and birch trees when you think of it and Amy had 
never seen silk stockings in her life. It took a score of 
homeward bound crew to head the bear off a stampede 
while Morce got a truck. And instead of driving home with 
the dear ones we had to stand guard inside the truck whilst 
house-hunting for Amy, to say nothing of freight charges, 
and getting yelled at from traffic officers on point duty for 
blocking the street. 

When the truck driver asked us ‘“‘Whereto?” the only 
place I could mention off-hand was the Pound and the Cat 
and Dog Hospital. 

“If we park Amy in the Pound,” Morce said, “it will cost 
us three dollars and a half to get her out.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


ELL, this shopping around for bargains is the bunk 

also. We had hauled Amy out of the truck and into 
the little white tiled office of the Cat and Doggery where a sick 
airedale was telling his symptoms when the airedale suddenly 
performed a miracle of perfect health and fighting spirit and 
a flying tackle at the bear friend. -When we had got Amy into 
the truck again and roped her secure, Morce and I had to 
haul the Cat and Doggery attendant from under the ruin of 
chairs and tables and start a search party for the airedale 
and two fox-terriers among the missing. And all that time 
the truck had to be paid for, and Amy snoozed. They would 
not take her as a steady boarder. And how! We had to 
pay nine dollars for ruined furnishings before they called 
off the policeman and motor cycle squad answering a riot 
call on Broadway. 

“The only place I can think of now is this here Floridora 
Park where we boys roller-skated if we got all the house- 
vacuuming and grass cutting done on Saturdays in the 
blameless days of yore,” Morce remarked. “They used to 
have some wild animals there, Gunner. They had roller 
skates and hot-dogs and a swimming pool and chutes and 
pull-taffy and chances on dolls and some monkeys and a 
bear. Maybe they would buy Amy for company for this 
here other bear which is probably moth-eaten and run 
down at the heels by now.” 

“Whereto?” says the truck driver and we told him. He 
was the sort of truck driver that leans out of the wheel- 
house and asks why the something the gate isn’t opened and 
they open it. We did not even buy tickets for our party, 
which was the only luck happening that day. 

Morce and I are not mind-readers. We did not know 
it was the day they pulled off a beauty contest to see who 
would be Miss California amongst all the Golden State 
settlements which had sent delegates in swimming togs 
and high-heels and powder compacts. 

“Morce, dear old moron,” I told him. ‘it’s Friday and 
you recall that song about setting sail and seeing mermaids 
on Friday. Well, it has come true and I am becoming 
superstitious. Let’s go.” 

“Onward and upward,” he cries. ‘If we should let’s go 
home, where will Amy sleep? If we should let her roam and 
pursue silk stockings she is already craving in her flapper 
breast, we will probably wake up in durance vile of the 
Oakland brig. Those cops know Amy is our bear. And you 
have already refused to have Amy share your happy home. 
You and me have to sleep with young brothers which is 
suffering enough the way they get into of parking in the 
bed-middle while we are not home to train them. No, 
Gunner, we have brung Amy’s uniform and now is our time 
to have her put on her act. When they see Amy stand on 
her head in shawl and bloomers, they’ll grab her.” 

Long ago we had invented a canvas shawl and panties 
for Amy and had brought along her kit that morning. So 







we got her dolled up The monkey went up the tree so fast he 
pulled the organ to a lower branch 


and walking on her 
hind legs cute as any- 
thing when she sniffed 
waffles. All Morce and 
I could do was brace 
our feet and plough up 
lawn grass trying to slow 
up her speed wafile- 
ward. Waffle-customers 
fled at her approach and 
Amy steered alongside 
the booth and scooped 
waffles into her face till 
she was goggle-eyed try- 
ing to chaw and grin 
at the pleasant time 
she was having. Morce 
had to lure her away 
while I paid the damage 
and did mental arithme- 
tic on all fingers aided 
by counting what was 
left of my lay. 


INE dollars at the 


Cat and Doggery, alc 
five for the truck and fy 
eighty cents for waffles sen 


made me think of Morce Ua A | ish ‘ 
saving three dollars and { AM \\ ih 
a half by not parking 4 Gul NN 
Amy at the Pound. is\ \" 


‘ 


i 





AaN\}\y) 
ya 
\{! 


“Your Christmas box ‘ ae 
from me,” I told him, Bethy. ji» 
“will be kicking in \ 


seven dollars and forty cents for this morning’s romp.” 

“Cheer up,” he says, “‘the morn is young.”” And it was. 

It was too early for the amusement manager to be on hand 
so we had to entertain Amy while waiting for authority to 
heave her into the bear den where we dragged her still 
chawing waffles. No, the captive bruins were not moth- 
eaten so you could notice and we couldn’t see how run 
down at the heels they were because they stood on them to 
laugh at little Amy in her shawl and rompers looking through 
the bars. Amy said “Hello, Sucker” like a thunder storm 
over the Rockies, and two big bruins kidded her along in 
tones like express trains tearing through tunnels. Little 
children and their guardians scattered in the four winds. 
An organ grinder’s monkey fled so hard to a tree that he 
pulled the organ to a lower branch and the grinder run and 
grabbed a horse on the Merry-go-round which galloped him 
a half turn before they bounced him off for stealing a ride. 


Amy did a backwards pinwheel and drove Morce and me under water 
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It seemed best not to 

, let Amy talk _ bear- 
} f language of her calibre 
so we offered her a 
spare waffle and _ re- 
treated just beyond her 
nose to lead her along, 
which was why I did 
not notice the hot-dog 
stand across our bows. 
They smelled good all 
right but I would have 
refrained from what hap- 
pened if I was Amy. 
Nobody obstructed our 
cruise, unfortunately, 
and Amy dropped an- 
chor where a line of hot 
dogs in buns lay inno- 
cently waiting to be 
purchased. I have bit 
into hot-dog-mustard 
myself when not ac- 
quainted with its fight- 
ing tactics and I had swept hot dogs out 
of reach for Amy’s sake. But I could not 
hide the appetizing sniff on the morning 
ozone, and little Amy heaved herself over 
the counter, not omitting one hind foot on 
the table and grabbed a hot dog right off 
the fork of the petrified hot-dog man. 

I am not critizing the morale of the hot- 
dog-man for not facing the foe but he 
did not need to retreat over his cooking 
gear and set the canvas awnings on fire 
the way it happened. And all we could 
do to save Amy from being roast bear was for Morce and 
I to haul with one hand and cram hot dogs in mustard and 
buns into her face. Well, it happened! 

Amy got a face full of mustard for the first time. Her 
eyes looked cross-eyed for a minute, then she sat up and 
slapped at her jaws. After which she took time to swing at 
Morce and knocked him into a bed of prize dahlias that 
flower-lovers came miles to view. 

At that minute I heard a commotion clanging and saw 
the fire brigade bending a hose to a hydrant on account of 
the burning hot-dog stand. I saw Morce balance on his 
fighting top waving his feet amid the flowers. Then the 
four-inch stream of water with fire-pressure urging it on, 
laid Morce on his beam ends and washed him me-wards 
through flower-gardens of the brand of dobe mud that came 
up with the dahlias. You would not have recognized Morce, 
but I did not have time to dally because Amy was picking 
them up and laying them down with her fore and after legs, 
laying a course toward the swimmng pool. 








| ees if I was not forced to follow on by a couple of turns 
of her line around one wrist, the swimming pool seemed 
as good a place as any to retreat while they put out the hot- 
dog man and his fire. 

Afterwards i learned that amidst those flappers in the 
beauty contest being decided for competition against other 
state champions the manager’s daughter was Miss Oak- 
land, which was the reason her father was late in getting 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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PART V hev’ a hard time surprisin’ us again. The tribes won't bother banks of the big river at the same time. Wild Bill said that and 
us, that’s sartin’, while the pow-wow’s in session.”’ the width was about four miles. oot 
HE commander at Fort Crawford thanked them Miles had several times examined the stem of the sacred “‘Easy enough to lose anyone trailin’ you ermong thes Japa 
cordially for the information they brought him. calumet. He realized that the emblems carved upon it islands, he said. “But, of course, if they was wise, they’( pore 
““T am very much obliged to you,” he said had each their separate mystical meaning, the same as the simply go up river to the end of ’em and wait for you to come so 
“This confirms the rumors and reports that carvings used by almost every tribe or woven into patterns out. There’s places higher up, this side of the Falls, where tog 
have been already brought in. There seems to be no doubt on their beaded ornaments and their blankets; often painted she closes in to not much more than a hundred yards and . 
that all the tribes of the Algonquin are gathering. The on their lodges. Along the stem, starting from the mouth- they might have savvy enough to lie up there. Howsom’ever T 
Winnebagos are coming in and the Chippewas, ordinarily, piece, the emblems ran, in sequence—a lizard, a snake, an we won’t worry none about thet. Never did see no sense jy a 
have no use for them. They call them thieves, which they otter, a rabbit with cloven feet, a muskrat with human worryin’ nohow. Ha’f the time there’s nothin’ to worn entir 
undoubtedly are. Yet there are Winnebago sachems bidden hands, a Thunder Bird; six in all. The carving was done about an’, if there was, it don’t help you none, jest apt to — 
to the Big Talk, with Sacs and Foxes, Pottowottamies and with considerable skill and no little artistic feeling. Strongly make ye narvous.” a 
Kickapoos. There is certainly something afoot, although I conventionalized though they were, there was no mistaking He pointed out many places of interest as they paddled on _ 
am inclined not to think it dangerous. the identity of the subjects. He pondered over their sig- It was years since the old trapper had been there but he zn ti 
“Keokuk is not an hereditary chief but he is a great orator nificance but came to no definite conclusion, nor could Wild seemed to remember everything. Miles gazed in wonder at a 
and will probably make war talk. However, Whirling Bill help him much. the magnificent scenery. As they worked above the islands bee ' 
Thunder is the head man of the tribe,’” Major Reamer went “T’ve met trappers with the Hudson Bay Company,” he the river ran between bluffs from four to five hundred feet “T 
on. ‘He is a Medicine Man and a dreamer, more than a told Miles, “‘and they tell me you kin see the same things high. Some of them were half-domes, others tall, conical : 
man of action. He believes, undoubtedly, as you said, that carved on the big Toten poles, way up north. Seems their peaks, while ravines divided some into knobs and towers. ” * 
the Big River will rise and wipe out the whites.” secret societies take the names of ’em an’, when they have into turrets and pillars. Along the top of one series of cliffs mW 
“Tt looks as if the weather was sure playin’ up fer Whirlin’ their big dances, they wear masks showin’ to what Lodge there were a number of stone piles. st 
Thunder,” said Wild Bill, “‘I kin smell rain, an’ plenty of it. they belong, likewise imitate the ani mile they’re supposed to * Kittle Mountain, they call that,” said Wild Bill. “Folks Missi 
If it comes big an’ the river rises, the outfit of Injuns will represent. It’s beyond me. I nev er did find anyone who think they look somethin’ like kittles, ranged up there. In. Whir 
believe the Big Spirit is answering their prayers and they'll figgered to understand it an’, mebbe, it don’t mean so much juns fixed them thet way. They find brass tomahawks up bin n 
set back and wait for the levees to be washed down and all after all. Jest sort of fairy tales, like we have ourselves. there. Nothin’ like the ones they used to-day and not copper . a 
us whites drowned. Second Flood, thet’s what they expect, ; mind you, but brass. And they found skeletons eight foot a 
with Whirlin’ Thunder to build an Ark, mebbe, and be HE canoe rode the water like a swan. With the two of long, in the mounds. “ee 
ernother Noah.” them, the dogs and the packs, now that Bouteillier was “There’s Garlic Cape,” he added. “Looks a lot like a biv wo 
“‘T agree with you,” said the Major. “Rain will probably gone, they had several inches of freeboard on ion, don’t it? the , 
hold up the situation. In the meantime we'll let then and the craft was wonderfully buoyant. There’s Little Towa might 
palaver and make medicine, but we'll be on our guard. Miles, who had already acquired the River. Fox Village up the \ 
Black Hawk’s defeat is not forgotten by the older Sachems knack of handling the light vessel, dis % there, or used to be windf 
Keokuk was in that campaign. I understand that you are covering that skill went further than Root River comes next GER 
going on up the river. If there is anything that I can do for strength, felt the exhilaration of the ‘ then Black. Termorrer wet 
you, I shall be very glad, and I am much obliged to you.” water trail as he took his place in the : night we'll get to Bad cnet 
" “That Major knows his business,” commented Wild Bill bow and dipped his blade. The wind Axe River. That's at n¢ 
as they left the Fort. Bouteillier agreed with a nod. The blew fresh from the North but it did not where they cleaned up she’d 
French-Canadian was not going with them but was going to bother them much, deflected as it was by Black Hawk. Some ses Racin 
wait for his companions who would be sure, sooner or later, to the numerous islands through which they it was Jest a massacre, fire, s' 
arrive at Fort Crawford. He figured that they might go up began to pass. So close were these, ruther than a battle, Medic 
the river above the Falls as far as Libby’s, taking portage belted in green, often with rocky sum- Sixty miles from Fort ‘. me 
there for the Big Sea Water, as the Indians called Lake mits, that it was impossible to see both Crawford, more or big ti 
Superior, though there was nothing certain about his talk. less. “] 
‘““Two hundred miles from Prairie du Chien to St. An- “Thet’s what they Injun 
thony’s Falls,”’ said Wild Bill to Miles. ‘Take us about a call the Island Moun- anes 
week if I reckon countin’ the two stops Big Spirit Cliff and tain. She’s all of five cheen 
Carver’s Cave. Wakan Teebe, they call Carver’s Cave in The hundred foot high and ubat 
Sioux. That’s where Carver met the Sachems and made a Feces — a plumb full of rattle largel 
treaty, eighty year ago. Teebe’s all same as Teepe and set dee at snakes. There S graves can’t 
Wakan Tanka means Big Spirit.” of sight all over it where magic 
“‘What about Unk-te-hee, up at the Falls?”’ asked Miles. } stranger Injuns have Injun 
“‘T thought he was the Big Spirit.”’ been stung and killed. eit ch 
‘Not the biggest. Mebbe they’re all one. Wakan Tanka Miles looked with and 
is all the same as Manitou. Unk-te-hee is maybe Wakan interest at the place, tricks 
Tanka in another shape but he’s a river god sort of like densely wooded and ni 
Neptune. Then there’s Wakinyon, the Thunder Bird, | capped with rocks. The w 
reckon thet’s jest another manifestation. But it’s Wakan There were many tall he tris 
Tanka they mention when they want to talk of the one peaks on either bank. They 
Supreme Bein’. We're on the trail now, Miles. A week Many pines. The river hang. 
will show us where we stand.” narrowed in and the in ther 
They had seen nothing more of the three white men who scenery became wilder. long si 
had been camped so close to them, nothing The melancholy cry of watch 
more of Pikatik. Wild Bill figured that the a loon sounded. Peli- feedin' 
1 three whites were waiting for the half-breed cans winged their way upstream, close to the fooled 
f + to rejoin them and that the fact of his failure surface, where circling rings proclaimed ~— foretel 
fe to obtain the calumet would not make them fish. Once, high overhead, he saw . "semen to hely 
Pe i give up the chase. eagle. He fished the first evening and caught the sl 
fe | “They ain’t thet kind,” he told Miles. two catfish anda drum. Higher up, Wild Bil has bit 
ey “They had a tough reputation to begin with told him, they would find muscallonge, bass Given 
i) and I got sort of a notion as to the sort of men and trout. There was plenty of game ashore. man 
| they was the time I had a run in with them. a . : = traditi 
oF They’re a stubborn outfit an’ if they once got A! DAWN the next morning, the canoe gliding a moon. 
ill an idee into their heads there was a fortune lightly and silently as a fresh-fallen leaf, they sav 
} to be made trailin’ us you kin bet they’ll keep deer come down to drink and stand gazing at them with Hl 
thet trail as long as they kin. I’d like to know great, curious eyes. Once they saw a bear. é There th 
how much they did learn from the squaw. were catamounts in the woods, according to Wild Bill, Buffak 
It’s hard to guess. Looks like, if they know’d and all kinds of smaller game. The character of the “Wy 
anything about Big Spirit Cliff and Big Spirit trees changed from pines and cedars to oak and hickory, with where 
Lodge they might have gone ahead and been walnut, maple and birch. Luxuriant shrubbery grew be Miles, 
waitin’ for us, ready to bushwhack us. May neath them. There were bushes covered with berries, others Top of 
do that, yit, though it don’t look like it. I where wild roses and morning glories twined. down j 
reckon it’s sartin’ they know about St. An- “Tt’s sure a great country, Miles,” said the old trapper. stitiou: 
thony’s Falls and the cache. They probably “Tf it warn’t thet we were after bigger things, you and me make 
savvy the stem of the calumet is the key but could make a good thing of it along the tributaries with I reme 
I don’t believe they know about the trick of beaver and otter, mink and muskrat; not to mention fox followi 
changin’ the signs on the stem. I’m almost and wolfskins. Mighty beautiful, an’ sort of serene,” he quick | 
sartin’ the squaw was well away when the old went on. “It ain’t no wonder the Injuns hate to give it up. they’d 
chief told me thet an’ though he might of You can’t blame ’em much. They was mighty liberal to erlong 
talked about it when he was delirious. the first whites. Up at Great Spirit Lodge, where Colonel the Gr 
“We'll keep our eyes peeled, Miles. One of Carver met up with Haw-no-paw-a-ton and O-toh-ton- We 
us will have to be on the lookout all the goon-tish-rah, they made a treaty with him and give him 4 lookin’ 
time. Then there’s Loup and Tige. _They'll a chunk of territory big as the hull state of Ioway. Thet was carvin’ 
overha 
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pefore they realized the white man was so numerous, not to 
mention greedy, ’cordin’ to their lights. ’Pears to me, Miles, 
from the little I know of history, that nations are always 
supplantin’ nations. Its the law of the Almighty, I reckon, 
and it ain’t for us to question it. I’ve heerd folks say, who 
<ot up to be scientists, thet the yellow men over in Chiny and 
Japan are goin’ to supplant us. No sense in worryin’ erbout 
thet, either. But you can’t help 
pein’ sorry for the ones that have 
to give way.” 


HE weather continued threat- 
ening. The skies turned 
entirely gray and, on the third 
morning, great masses of storm- 
wrack rolled up from the north and 
west, high overhead. The river 
reflected it. The water lost all re- 
flections. No rain fell as yet but 
Wild Bill was confident that it 
had done so higher up the river. 
“The results of it ain’t got down 
to us, yit,” he said. “But she’s 
comin’, and when she starts to 
arrive an’ all these tributaries get 
to runnin’ high, we'll see old 
Mississippi rarin’. I reckon 
Whirlin’ Thunder feels that he’s 
bin makin’ mighty big medicine. 
So will the rest of the Sachems, 
and the warriors. It'll silence 
Keokuk and shut off war talk, fer 
sure. But I can’t say that I like 
the look of the weather. It acts 
mighty funny, sometimes, erlong 
the Mississippi Valley. I’ve seen 
windfalls a mile wide torn right 
through the middle of a thick forest 
where tornadoes have bin, an’ I’ve 
seen the river smilin’ and peaceful 
at noon an’, three hours later, 
she’d beup, an’ risin’ a foot an hour. 
Racin’ like wild horses before a 
fire, sweepin’ everything before it. 
Medicine or no medicine, it looks 
to me as if there was goin’ to be a 
big time ahead in the weather line. 
“T ain’t one to say much agin’ 
Injun magic. I’ve seen them do 
some mighty curious things but its 
always been a notion of mine thet 
what folks consider magic is 
largely a point of view. What we 
can’t understand we’re apt to cail 
magic. I figger thet a lot of these 
Injun wizards and medicinemen 
git closer to Nature than we do 
and thet makes so many of their 
tricks seem wonderful to us. They 
sure can tell about the weather. 
The white man’s jest a child when 
he tries to read sign agen an Injun. 
They can tell by the way the leaves 
hang. The way the grass stems bend, how much sap they got 
inthem. They can stick a finger in the dirt and tell you how 
long since it rained and whether there is rain comin’. They 
watch the ways of insects an’ how the fishes are swimmin’ and 
feedin’. Likewise the beasts and birds. You never find Injuns 
fooled much erbout a change of weather and they kin usually 
foretell it a long ways ahead without havin’ any instruments 
tohelp ’em out. Their thermometers and barometers are 
the sky an’ the water. I'll bet that Whirlin’ Thunder 
has bin expectin’ the weather to act like this for weeks back. 
Given certain conditions, and it ain’t hard for a smart 
man like Whirlin’ Thunder, who has had all kinds of 
traditions and records handed down to him, to predict a wet 
moon.” 


TH EY passed Eagle Cape on the third day and then saw 
the big cone of the Winona sugar-loaf looming up where 
Buffalo River entered. 

“We're right close to Almy,” said Wild Bill. ‘“There’s 
where we find Great Spirit Cliff. Jest another bend or two, 
Miles, an’ you’ll ketch sight of it. You can’t mistake it. 
Top of the cliff looks jest like the head of an Injun gazing 
down into the river. I don’t wonder they’re sort of super- 
stitious about it. Looks like it might hev’ bin carved. We'll 
make a landin’ in a little creek that comes in this side of it, as 
I remember, an’ hide the canoe. There ain’t no sign of them 
followin’ us, but I got a hunch thet tells me they’re comin’, 
quick as they kin. They’ve traveled slow, likely, fer fear 
they'd overrun us. Bouteillier and his men are likely to be 
etlong too, if they ain’t changed their minds about goin’ up to 
the Great Lakes. 

“We won’t make any fuss, more’n we can help, while we’re 
lookin’ over the cliff. I dunno jest where to look for the 
carvin’s but they’re sure to be underneath some kind of an 
overhang where they’re most protected from the weather. 
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The less we show ourselves the better. I ain’t afeerd of these 
fellows but I ain’t keen to git into a fight with ’em, either. 
I got a feelin’ thet I’d like to git these pearls we’re goin’ to 
use for your eddication—if we do git them—clean. Without 
any blood on ’em. I don’t figger they feel the same way 
about it. Most of the time it pays better to go right ahead 
and meet trouble half-way, ruther than dodge it. Allus 





“They ain’t seen us, they're goin’ on,” whispered Wild Bill 


seems to shrink when you walk up on it. At the same 
time, it’s jest flyin’ plumb in the face of Providence fer a 
man to go lookin’ for it. So, we'll eat cold vittles and 
we'll light no fires while we’re prespectin’ around Wakan 
Tanka.” 

Almy was just a tiny settlement and they did not go near 
it. Miles hardly noticed it, so intent was he on gazing at the 
towering cliff that was surmounted by the rock conforma- 
tion that looked as if it had been graven by sculptors into the 
likeness of Wakan Tanka, the Great Spirit. Only the head 
and neck showed, the shoulders were merged in the cliff. 


‘The face that seemed to look down broodingly upon the river 


was dignified and noble. It was seen only in profile. As they 
swung into the bank, shifting position, the features seemed to 
lose form, to dissolve and vanish. Lack of sun was not going 
to make their search for the emblems any easier. Sharp 
shadows would have defined the ledges. As it was, nothing 
stood out in relief. The gray sky seemed to almost touch the 
top of the cliff. 

The little creek, flowing underneath dense alder bushes, 
was a complete hiding place for-the canoe. They left the 
two dogs in charge as from the nature of the climb it was prac- 
tically impossible for them to attempt it. The talus of the 
cliff was fairly well covered with brush, and bushes and small 
trees grew here and there wherever soil permitted. But large 
portions of the rock were unscalable, almost sheer. They 
parted company to make the search. As he clambered, 
Miles every little while gazed down the river to see if he 
could notice any signs of the men who were following them. 
His blood quickened with the excitement of the search, 
realizing that if they did not find the carven emblems, they 
might never be able to discover the cache. But he had an 
intense feeling that they were going to be successful. 

Wild Bill was out of his sight, hidden by the outspringing 
wall of the cliff. The sun did not become visible and presently 
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the lowering vapors actually wreathed themselves about the 
top of the precipice. Wakan Tanka could no longer be seen 
from the river. It seemed as if he had hidden his features, 
withdrawn in anger at the timidity of these two who climbed 
about the face of the sacred wall. Once or twice Miles fancied 
that he heard the low mutter of thunder. It might almost 
have been Wakan Tanka speaking. It began to seem as if 
failure faced them, afterall. They 
met after a search of several 
hours, tired and disappointed. 

“Pritty big proposition to 
tackle,” said Wild Bill wiping from 
his forehead the sweat-caked dust. 
“T looked in most of the likely 
places but I couldn’t see a sign of 
any carvin’. The rock’s badly 
weathered. There’s no tellin’ how 
long ago the things was put there. 
Might hev’ bin hundreds of years. 
They might be all worn off.” 

“T didn’t have any better luck,” 
said Miles. “But it would take a 
long time to go over the cliff 
properly. I’ve got a sort of a 
hunch thet mebbe we might find 
‘em up at the top ermong those 
rocks thet make up the face.” 

Wild Bill combed his beard with 
his fingers, gazing reflectively up- 
wards to where the mists now hid 
the top of the cliff. 

“T w'u’dn’t be surprised,’ he 
said. “It’s worth tryin’ but it’s 
goin’ to be a mighty mean climb. 
Let’s eat first and rest a bit before 
we tackle it.” 


HE higher they went the more 

difficult became their progress. 
Often they had to advance in short 
zigzags, with only the barest of 
foot and finger holds to aid them. 
Often these gave way under their 
weight and they lost their distance. 
Miles was the better climber of the 
two, Wild Bill the stronger, and 
also the heavier. More than once 
Miles wondered as they negotiated 
the more difficult places if they 
were going to be able to get down 
again. The climb was made harder 
as they advanced by the mist, 
which left the rock surfaces slip- 
pery, besides limiting them to 
very short areas in which to map 
out the most practical trail. They 
were high above the river now, 
seeing it only vaguely through the 
fog, but there was no sign of life 
uponit. It was impossible to guess 
how close they were to the top and 
it began to seem foolish to look for 
carvings in the mist that moment- 
arily became thicker, that drenched their clothing, that 
began not merely to shut off the way above them but to close 
in from beneath and hide the path by which they had come 
so far. 

They came at ldst to the almost vertical face of a wall that 
stretched upwards to where they could vaguely make out 
what seemed to be a ledge and, beyond that, a confused 
jumble of enormous rock masses that Miles felt sure must be 
the ones that made up the head of the god. There were no 
fissures in the wall, no crevices in the smooth surface, that 
was only broken here and there by projecting knobs of stone. 
Only, in one spot, a stunted cedar, more bush than tree, had 
found a place into which to thrust its roots. It was within 
reach and Miles used it to get to the ledge, scrambling over 
the verge of it to lie there gasping with exertion. Here was 
another place where he fancied that, hard as it was to sur- 
mount, it was going to be much harder to descend. The 
ledge was some three feet wide. Back of it, the cliff was 
concave and overhung. The shelf ran right and left, so far 
as he could see through the fog. As he lay there, getting 
back his wind, he heard the sounds of Wild Bill’s ascent, an 
occasional grunt or two as the trapper sought for the scanty 
holds and heaved and hauled himself up. 

Suddenly there came to Miles the unmistakable sound of 
cracking, rending timber. He wriggled to the edge of the 
ledge and looked over. The cedar was giving way. It had 
sustained Miles but the trappers’ weight was too much for it. 
He could see Wild Bill’s face, bronzed and bearded, wet with 
the mists, gleaming up at him, his eyes shining, conscious of 
his peril but indomitable. 

Miles could not reach him with his hand, even if he could 
have held, or helped to hold, him up. He thought of his belt 
but there was no time for that. The cedar was wrenching 
from its hold. Its tough fibers broke, relinquished their 

(Continued on page 37) 
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F YOU are in pain or trouble, make yourself smile 

at it; if you remember to do this, and force your- 
self, you will find it really does make a difference. 

If you read about great Scouts like Captain John 
Smith, the “Pathfinder,” and others, you will gener- 
ally find that they were pretty cheery old fellows. 

The ordinary boy is apt to frown when working 
hard at physical exercises, but the Boy Scout is re- 
quired to smile all the time; he drops a mark off his 
score whenever he frowns. 


—Lord Baden-Powell. 


Laughing cheerfulness throws sunlight on all the 
paths of life. —Richter. 


What, indeed, does that word cheerfulness imply ? 
It means a contented spirit, it means a pure heart, it 
means a kind and loving disposition, it means humil- 
ity and charity, it means a generous appreciation of 
others, and a modest opinion of self. 

—Thackeray. 


A man’s task is always light if his heart is light. 
—Lew Wallace. 
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O forth, Scouts, with this smile, to win for 
your plan of life others who will smile 
with you. Carry it like an armor against 
temptations, discouragements and difficulties. 
It will put you on the upward road to suc- 
cess. It will win for you in many a struggle, 
in many a dark hour. 
Statement by former President 
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IS IT not a thing divine to have a smile which, none 
know how, has the power to lighten the weight of 

that enormous chain, which all the living in common 

drag behind them? —Victor Hugo. 


The funny thing about smiling is that if you give 
away most things, you have less, while if you give 
away a smile, you have more. 


—Roland Phillips. 


Keep on smiling. Smile when things are going 
your way. Smile when they aren’t. It is the best 
possible way to make them improve. Cheerfulness, 
like many other things, is largely a matter of habit. 

—Barry Chalmers. 


The man that’s worth while, 
Is the man that can smile, 
When everything goes dead wrong. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life, the 
evening beam that smiles the clouds away, and tints 
to-morrow with prophetic ray! 


—Lord Byron. 






















NE of the biggest assets ~ 

a boy can have is a 
sincere smile. I do not 
know of anything that 
more enriches his person- 
ality, makes him attractive 
and wins him friends. Why 
handicap ourselves need- 
lessly by a _ forbidding 
manner? A little smile does a lot of good. 
Recently there came into my office, a young 
man with a business proposition. His propo- 
sition was sound and he talked well, but what 
impressed me was his smile. 

Don’t most of the boys who accomplish 
worth-while things reveal that they have culti- 
vated the habit of smiling? Look at Scout 
Siple’s picture at the left. See the smiles on the faces 
of the Scouts of the second Jamboree at the top of 
this page, and,those of the three Scouts who went to 
Africa, and the outstanding Scouts who attended the 
World Jamboree. There is nothing more contagious 
than a smile. 

A smile ts a part of the Scout Law. “A Scout is cheer- 
ful. He smiles whenever he can. His obedience to orders 
is prompt and cheery. He never shirks nor grumbles at 
hardships.” 

When you smile something happens in your own heart 
and you pass something on to the other fellow. But be 
sincere about it. A smile is not just a twist of the lips. 
It shows what stuff a boy is made of. It can turn drudg- 
ery intoa game. I know a boy who is clever and a good 
worker, but he plods glumly about his tasks. He is 
“fighting his pack.” 1 know another boy who is not 
so clever, nor efficient, but his daily routine is an ad- 
venture. He whistles over the morning chores. When 
I meet him, his smile shows me that he has made his 
job a pleasure. If you were an employer, which of 
these boys would you engage? 





in the “Handbook for Boys.” 








A sincere smile shows 
ambition to get ahead, and 
the courage that laughs 
at obstacles. It shows 
imagination that turns a 
job into a game. It ex- 
presses friendliness, opti- 
mism, generosity, and an 
attractive personality. 

There are times when a smile seems one of 
the hardest things to manage. That is when 
we need it most. During the war, some of 
our most popular songs were “smile songs.” 
“Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old Kit 
Bag, and Smile, Smile, Smile,” sang the soldiers 
as they marched to the trenches. 

Every boy has the opportunity of con- 
tributing his share toward making other people more 
happy. This he can do if he tries, and make himself 
the happier—by a smile. Cultivate the habit! A 
smile is the boy’s Good Turn to the world. Practice 
cheerfulness. Merely to refrain from complaining is 
negative. Be positive and, smile. Let us do this 
not as a matter of form, but sincerely and naturally, 
because we have cultivated the habit. This is not a 
difficult thing todo. Experiment. ' Begin now, to-day. 
Especially when you meet some one disagreeable, 
smile, and watch his own expression change... When 
you tackle a disagreeable job try singing, and then 
smile. Lord Robert Baden-Powell says he finds whis- 
tling is the best. antidote for anger. Why not try? 
Resolve for one whole day to practice cheerfulness, 
and smiling. You can surely keep it up for one day 
more—and then another—until you acquire the habit. 
A smile is something that lies within the power of every 
boy. We cannot all be clever or talented. We cannot 
all be leaders. But we can be cheerful. We can all 
smile. Cultivate the habit. Enrich your personality and 
thus help spread sunshine and happiness. 
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The Scout World 


A Troop of Senate Pages 
HE boys who are pages of the Senate of the 
United States now have a Boy Scout Troop all 
their own, the inspiration, indeed, of one of 
their own number, Eagle Scout James Coleman, 
of Columbia, South Carolina. 

These boys hail from several different 
States. It was very largely because of his 
excellent achievement in Scout work that 
Coleman came to the attention of Senator 
Smith of South Carolina and was selected 
as a page. The Chief Scout Executive 
was able to be present and welcome the 
Senate Scout Troop on the recent occasion 
of the Fourth Washington “Scout Trail of 
Citizenship” display at the Washington 
\uditorium. Charles E. Jackson, secretary 
to Senator Smith, who has had consider- 
able Scouting experience, is the Scout- 
master of the new Troop. 

The Troop is sponsored by a Committee 
which includes the names of Senator 
James Couzens, a Republican, of Michi- 
gan, and Senator William E. Brock, a 
Democrat, of Tennessee. The Chairman 


cause of his interest. 
his support in other ways. 


By James E. West 





of the Troop Committee is the Rev. Dr. 
Z. B. Phillips, Chaplain of the Senate, other 
members of the Committee being Mr. C. A. 
Loffler, Edwin A. Holsey, Howard C. Foster, and Lesley Biffle, all 
of whom are officials of the Senate. Senator Moses is also deeply 
interested in the success of the Troop and has arranged for a base- 
ment room of the Capitol to be turned over to it for its Head- 
quarters. So that it has a very unusual distinction, almost, 
indeed, an honor unique, for in all my Scouting experience I do not 
recall ever having heard of a Troop of Scouts in any other land, 
which meets in the National Capitol building. 

The members of this very interesting Senate page Troop are the 
following boys: Charles E. Ahearn, L. R. Porter, E. S. Mitchell, 
A. J. Davis, Walter S. Reid, Philip K. Bassford, James S. Coleman, 
Chester H. Clark, Samuel Griffin, Thomas Broican, Frank Kearney, 
C. E. LeCompte, Tom Seward and Philip Jeachim. 


The President Reviews 

E ARE very happy that the deep interest of President Hoover 

in the Boy Scouts of America, an interest which goes beyond 
the title of Honorary President, is evidenced upon so many occa- 
sions. Just-lately when the Boy Scouts of Troop 166, of Kingston, 
Pa., visited Washington, the President, on his way to the White House 
from his temporary offices in the State, War and Navy Building, 
which were opened soon after the fire destroyed the Executive 
offices attached to the White House, took the occasion to review the 
Kingston Troop and to say a kindly word to them in passing. This 
was greatly enjoyed by the boys, to whom it was a high spot in their 
visit to the Nation’s Capital, the first that most of them have made. 
Perhaps the trip meant more to them because it was earned and 
paid for by the 
boys through 
their own efforts. 
The boys were also 
received by Vice- 
President Curtis 
before they went 
home. The Vice- 
President also has 
a deep interest in 
Scouting and was 
very pleased when 
he learned of the 
organization of the 
Troop made up of 
pages in the House 
over which he pre- 
sides and to which 
I referred in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 
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Pages of the United States Senate now have 
their own Scout Troop 


Farewell to Ambassador Page 

E- TS a very fine thing to be able to remember always that two of 

the foremost representatives of our country abroad are deeply 
imbued with the true Scout spirit and are real Scouts in the finest 
sense of that word. Honorable Walter E. Edge, who has just gone 
from the United States to France as our Ambassador, resigning as 
United States Senator from New Jersey to take the foreign post, 
has a keen affection for the Scout Movement which has been ex- 
pressed both in terms of personal. service and in financial assist- 
ance. Ambassador. Dawes, our representative at the Court of 
St. James, also is’ deeply. interestedin Scouting: There is a fine 
Troop in Evanston, Ill.; that has its existence very largely be- 
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President Hoover pauses long enough to smile a greeting to visiting Scouts from Kingston, Pa. 


tive Board and lending his support to the 
Movement by word and deed. 

The firm foundation upon which Scouting rests 
in Atlantic City is due in no small part to the 
efforts of Ambassador Edge. He was a founder 
and first president of, and continued for four years 
to head the Atlantic City Council. To show their 
gratitude to the new Ambassador and to demon- 
strate the esteem in which he is held, the Boy 
Scouts of his home county, including Atlantic 
City, led by a band and bugle corps, assembled 
on the lawn of Senator Edge a day or so before 



















New York Boy Scouts 
provide food for winter 
bird neighbors 
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National Scout Commissioner Dan Beard. 
lays a wreath. on the grave. of.a great 
Scout, Daniel ‘Boone’ 


He has given us many evidences of 
It is something to remember 
that a fine tradition is being mainiained; the predecessor 
of the present Ambassador to France, the late Ambassador 
Herrick, was also a firm friend of the Boy Scout. Movement, 
serving for many years as a member of the National Execu- 
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Atlanlic City Boy Scouts bid farewell to Am- 


he sailed. Twenty-five of the Scouts wore the uniform of 
the Boy Scouts of France and carried French Scout flags. 
They gave a demonstration of Scouting, and then the Am- 
bassador, in turn, held a reception for the boys. He spoke 
briefly, telling them of his interest in the Movement and 
stating that it had never waned, although during recent 
years he had been unable to devote as 
much time to Scouting as previously. He 
gave very tangible evidence of his interest 
by presenting a check for $15,000 to Mr. 
C. M. Koury, President of the Atlantic 
City Boy Scout Council, for the purchase 
of a new camp site for the Boy Scouts 
of Atlantic County. > 

The Boy Scouts of Atlantic City are 
well known to thousands of visitors to 
the seaside resort because of the services 
which they have rendered at National 
Conventions, held there at frequent inter- 
vals. Scouts serve as messengers and 
ushers at these conventions in the great 
Municipal Convention Hall on the Board- 
walk. Only boys who have exceptionally 
high standing in school are permitted to 
serve. So much are their services appre- 
ciated by the residents of the city and 
the local authorities that space has been 
granted to the Atlantic City Boy Scout 
Council for its offices at the Municipal Convention Auditorium, 


Mr. Head’s Banks in New Home 

HE Foreman-State National Bank and the Foreman-State Trust 

and Savings Bank of which Mr. Walter W. Head, President of 
the National Council, is President, recently moved from their former 
offices in Chicago to a new home, a forty-five-story building. The 
occasion was a happy one and among the hundreds of floral tributes 
and other evidences wishing success and prosperity in the new 
edifice, were flowers sent in behalf of the National Council from the 
National Offices of the Boy Scouts of America in New York. This 
token of the affection and esteem in which he is held by thé. Scout 
organization was particularly pleasing to President Head and ex- 
pressed by him in a letter to me a few days ago. The presentation 
was made by two Boy Scouts, Dwight and Dwain Filkin, who are 
Patrol Leaders of Troop No. 398 of Chicago. 


Tribute to Scouting 

REAL tribute to the value of the Boy Scout Movement in char- 

acter building and citizenship training is to be found in the 1929 
report of Commissioner John S. Kennedy, of the New York State 
Commission of Correction. Mr. Kennedy on other occasions has 
found evidence of instances where Boy Scout training has been of 
value to boys and also incidentally to the community because of 
what it has done in training boys for life. In this particular instance 
Commissioner Kennedy states in his report that in all the twenty- 
nine years of the service of Dr. Frank L. Christian as superintendent 
of the New. York 
State Reforma- 
tory, of Elmira, 
New York, for boys 
only two Scouts, 
to the knowl- 
edge of any of 
those concerned, 
have been inmates 
of that institution. 


Rhodes Scholar- 
ship 
T® only stu- 

dent in an east- 
ern college *to be 
awarded a Rhodes 
Scholarship to Ox- 
ford in 1929 was a 
Boy Scout—an 
Eagle Scout—William Poole, age twenty-one, an Assistant Scout- 
master of Troop No. 12 of Wilmington, Delaware, now a Senior at 
Swarthmore. He will take up his residence at Oxford next October 
following his graduation from Swarthmore in June. - At the English 
University he will study social science and business economics. Scout 
Poole first entered Scouting in March, 1921, advancing to Eagle 
Scout. He was registered as a Veteran in March, 1926, and became 
Assistant Scoutmaster of Troop No. 12 the same year. Poole is quite 
popular among his fellow Scouts and was elected Boy Scout mayor 





bassador Edge, their former President 


of the city of Wilmington upon one occasion. He also served on the 
staff. of Camp. Cesar Rodney for several years. At Swarthmore, 
Poole has had a fine record, both in his studies and his extra-curricular 


(Concluded on ‘page 61) 





TILLY LENNON, 15-year-old Venice, 

Calif., schoolboy, recently made a record 

of asong, “Dear California,” which was 
accepted by President Hoover 








INNEY SCHIFFER, 18-year-old 
Scout and Naturalist, has been on a 
solitary trip tothe South American Guiana 
Jungles, including a visit to Devil’s Island 
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What’s New in the News 














ERE is young Ben T. Epps, Jr., whose father has been teaching him to fly since he was ten years 
old. Now at thirteen he is an expert pilot although too young to qualify for a license. The smail 


car is Ben’s own, built especially for him EVERO ANTONELLI, young Phila 


delphia artist, is the winner of the first 
prize gold medal by the Internation 
Christmas Salon of Antwerp, Belgium 














THE annual of ancient ceremony of electing a Boy Bishop of Borden, in Essex, England, found the 
holder of the honored office to be Frank Turpin, said to be a descendant of Dick Turpin, famous English 
highwayman 











osu ROVER C. BROWN, Jr., 16-year-old 
E IS Life Scout Herbert Schmidt, of Appleton, MERICAN future aircraft builders are already New York schoolboy, won the Distin 
Wis., just after his first solo flight at the age of hard at work. Here is Jack Nauret and his guished Service Medal of the National Ril: 
sixteen years and two months. He took off alone prize-winning model of an army combat plane won Association by making a perfect score in 
after only 534 hours, instruction at the Western Aircraft Exposition 400 shots at the National High Rifle Com- 

petition 
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G: M. HORTON, superintendent for the Western Union OTIS BROWN, 14 years old, showed his ability to 
Telegraph Co. of St. Louis, presents Charles Dahn, 16-year- Y ] 
old messenger boy, with a wrist watch for outstanding messenger honors at the junior Horse Show held in the Arena at 








childish 


savage 








handle horses by winning the three-gaited-saddle-class H ERE is Philip Lee, young Chinese student at Overbrook 
High School, Pa., who is one of the most popular members 


service among 225 messenger boys St. Louis of his class and cheer leader for the school 
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A Buckskin Talk for Young Bucks 


Gee! but the wind does blow—but 
why shouldn't it blow? Isn't this the 
blustering month of March? ’Course it 

is, and every time this bustling month blows itself 
into the calendar I am wondering what made the 
“Mad March Hare’? mad? What locoed the 
bunny? What was it drove Peter Rabbit bug- 
house? 

So this time, when the Mad March Hare came 
hip-pi-ty-hop into my studio on his annual—that 
means yearly—visit, I up and asked him right to 
his face what he was mad about. 

“Draw up a chair,” said I. ‘Have a cup of tea 
(effects of my visit to England) and tell me what 
upset your balance, what made you loony.” 

“Well,” replied the deranged rodent, “I was 
talking it over with one of Scout Paul Siple’s pen- 
guins and a killer whale, and we all three came to 
the conclusion that I went mad trying to under- 
stand what these materialistic guys, these lath and 
plaster souled men are driving at, and why they are 
all pessimists and atheists.” 

“Well, tell me, what is a materialist?” 

“He is the boob who cannot think of a thing 
which he cannot smell, feel or see, or which is 
greater than himself.” 

“Humph; well, I guess I know some; but what 
is a pessimist?” 

“He is a duffer who sees only the hole in the 
doughnut, the bones in the broiled shad, the rind 
to the bacon, the thorns to 


By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 





































the rose. You see,” said the 
Mad March Hare, wiggling 
his nose thoughtfully, “a 
materialist cannot conceive 
or visualize.” 

“Hush! Cut out those 
highbrow words. The boys 
are listening in.” 

“Pardon me,’’ quoth the 
crazy one, of the family of 
Lerpoidae, ‘a materialist 
cannot think or picture to 
himself spiritua[ things, as 
any boy can do it. All 
boys have their spiritual 
eyes wide open almost as 
soon as they are born. Of 
course, the materialist was 
not born blind, like a kitten 
or puppy; he blinded him- 
self by willfully keeping his 
spiritual eyes closed until at 
last they lost their sight from 
lack of use. When I hear what 
these biological bubbles say over the 
radio or read it in the magazines, 
then I’m a real Mad March Hare. 
Why, Alice in Wonderland is a wise 
philosopher compared to them, and 
a Boy Scout is a tower of wisdom. 

“In other words, the great ma- 
terialistic thinkers have big brains, 
great intellects, but no sense. They 
look upon all those things we call 
spiritual as fit only for food for the 
childish or primitive, that is, the 
savage mind. They are peeved be- 
cause their own toothless minds 
cannot consume or feed upon spiri- 
tual food. 

“Oh well, as old Apache, Geronimo, 
or the Killer, Tats-ah-das-ay-go 
might say, ‘Tagoon-ya-day! Shis in- 
day ro-dah isham!’ meaning “ Nin- 
compoop! an Apache is not food for 
you!” to whieh we can add, ‘Neither 
is a Scout, you bet!” 


ant that, the Mad March Hare (Above) Buckskin shirt made by Boy Scout at the oi ™ 
on its head and cried. Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp General Custer was proud of 


_ it hurts one’s head to think. 

Try it! That’s why I am a Mad March Hare. Whoop- 
pee! These chuckleheaded materialistic hombres claim 
that Nature is fierce and cruel, forsooth, because they them- 
selves will drown if they keep their fool heads under water, 
or burn them if they put their silly fingers in the fire, or 
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his Buckskin 


smash themselves to jelly if they jump off a skyscraper. 
Oh, piffle! Every tenderfoot Scout knows that water is a 
blessing, so is the genial camp fire, and what we used to 
call the Law of Gravitation is also a blessing.” 








ES, in the kindergarten of the open, they 

learned to obey and love the laws of 
Nature—but let’s forget these materialistic 
tomnoddys and get down to real sense. 
Spring is knocking at our door; the birds are 
coming North; the wild flowers are ready to 
bloom. Nature cruel?—shucks! it only seems 
so to those who are strangers to her, but we 
Scouts love her in all her moods, and we like 
to get as close to Nature’s heart as is possible 
without reverting—pardon me—without going 
back to savagery. 

Just here the Mad March Hare put in a 
bully suggestion. 

Said he, “You know I’m English, even if I 
don't drop my H’s like the people east of the 
Allegheny Mountains. Well, over in Great 
Britain, for ‘that matter, everywhere else, 
every man or boy who has two drops of 
Scotch blood in his veins wears the kilt on 
ceremonial occasions, because the kilt is native 
to Scotland. You Americans also have a 
typical dress, even more typical than the kilt 


is of Scotland, a dress never worn anywhere 
py but in America. Why not adopt the buckskin 


shirt for all pageantry and for ceremonial 
occasions, as the Scotch do the kilt. But my 
word! I forgot you do not like foreigners to 
give you suggestions. I’m off!” 

With that the Hare leaped through my 
open window and disappeared, but his sug- 
gestion of the buck- 
skin shirt stayed 
with me. It hit my 
fancy; it kindled 
my enthusiasm, as it 
will yours. I think 
it is a great idea! I 
know it will be a 
popular idea with all 
outdoor men, and 
hence will be a popu- 
lar idea with all 
Scouts because 
they are outdoer 
boys. 

Among my prized 
possessions is a won- 
derful skin shirt, the 
work of one thousand 
Scout Executives! 
each doing some 
work on it, a bit of 
bead work, a little 
iringe, some stitch- 
ing or cutting. 

You all know that 
the Guard of Honor 
at the Roosevelt Pil- 


grimage wear Buck- 
\ ' Y skin, and each of 


When President Roosevelt wore the them is entitled by 
buckskin his deeds to wear it. 


We should make 
some rule in Scouting, some standard of achievement which 
would entitle Scout Executives and Scoutmasters to wear 
buckskin shirts on festive occasions. They could do this 
without interfering with their regular uniform on ordinary 
occasions. We might even make it a mark of distinction 
among the Scouts themselves for similar occasions, and 
establish an order of leather shirted men among us, as we 
have among the Pilgrims to Roosevelt’s grave. 

The original Order of the Buckskin Men, as it now exists, 
numbers among its honorary members such men as General 
Dawes, our Ambassador to England, who proudly wears the 
Buckskin Badge; Lord Robert Baden-Powell, the Honorary 
Chief Scout of the World; Hubert Martin, International 
secretary; the late President Roosevelt, and the present 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Governor of Porto Rico; the 
great forester, Gifford Pinchot, and many others of equally 
high standing. 

In. place of every American being entitled to wear a 
buckskin shirt because of his birth, we must devise a plan 
whereby every Scout official and Scout may by achievement 
win the proud distinction of wearing a buckskin shirt, and 
even a coonskin cap, if we can make one. 

(Concluded on page 40) 











“On deck!” He listened intently. No answer. He 
called again. Still no reply. He repeated the call louder. 
His breath came in short gasps. 

He became a little panic-stricken. 
side answer? 

“On deck!” he screamed, then lay panting, straining his 
ears against the telephone receivers. Silence. 

He tried to push his mouth closer to the transmitter, came 
in contact with the puddle of water that had leaked in. 
Despairingly he grasped the truth. His transmitter was 
soaked in water, short-circuited, useless! His telephone was 
dead. He could never notify his shipmates! 


Why didn’t the top 


R the first time, cold fear, like a sword, seemed to 
pierce his heart. He was to die alone in the blackness and 
the mud, jammed against the hulk of the Santa Crus. There 
went fleeting through his mind a vision of her crew;—their 
corpses must be lying on the other side of that 
bulkhead; he saw himself for all eternity buried 
there with them. The thought startled him 
into sudden activity—he struggled violently in- 
side his suit to rise, but only for a moment. 
His strength was going, he found movement 
impossible—his arms, his legs, his body, firmly 
held in the surrounding clay and mud. 

Breathing with difficulty, the exhausted 
diver ceased struggling. With a conscious 
effort, he collected his dazed wits, forced 
himself to think. 

‘Keep yer head,” he kept mumbling as 
if he were counselling another person, 

“keep yer head! Don’t use up yer 
strength by gettin’ in a panic. You bin 
divin’ a long time, Bill. Think!” - 

He lay still, tried to breathe more slowly. ~ 
He felt a bit calmer. Resolutely he forced 
from his mind the thought of death. But — 
escape was wholly up to himself. Pain- ~~ 
fully he racked his fuddled brains. The 
hose occurred to him again. He remem- 
bered a shipmate who had washed his way 
out of a cave-in once. Smith. Fine diver 
too. No use to him. The hose was gone. 

If only he could let them know on the 
Lapwing. If his lifeline didn’t break or his 
helmet tear free of his suit and leave him 
buried in the mud,. they could put the 
lifeline on the capstan and heave him up through the clay. 
But he couldn’t signal and he couldn’t telephone. Darn 
that water! He wondered ‘if any more had leaked in. He 
twisted his head a bit to find out. It had. His helmet was 
already a third full. He threw his head back with a jerk, 
almost laughed as the situation hit him. Would the pres- 
sure get him or would he drown first?’ He lay quietly in the 
blackness and weighed the question. 

He tried to think again. No‘hope from the wash house; 
no hope of being pulled out. What else was there? His 
thickening mind puzzled over it; his twitching fingers involun- 
tarily tried to work themselves free through the clay. 

He became vaguely aware of ‘touching something with 
his left hand; unconsciously the fingers clawed a small space 
clear and grasped a familiar object—the control valve on his 
air-hose. 

Like a flash an idea shot through his mind, so dazzling in 
the hope presented that for an instant it seemed to the pros- 
trate diver as if a brilliant light had flared in the darkness of 
his helmet. He was saved! He could blow himself out! . 

Tightly he gripped the control valve, half afraid that if he 
let go his fingers might not be able to work their way tc it 
again. Gradually he swung it wider open. He felt a stronger 
current of air sweeping into his helmet, expanding his suit. 
Breathing became easier, part of the load was lifted off his 
chest, he was able to move his shoulders a trifle. 

He opened the valve further. His diving suit swelled out, 
became more and more buoyant. His helmet started to rise, 
and he found himself slowly pulled into an erect position. 
The water ran down his neck, from his helmet to his feet. 
He shut off the air a moment while he made sure. Yes, he 
was up. The mud started to press in on him again; he took 
more air, ballooned out his suit, and started slowly to float 
upward through the cave-in, his bulging suit straining against 
the harness which held his helmet down on his shoulders and 
floating him up through the clinging mud. Inch by inch he 
ascended; suddenly his helmet burst from the darkness into 
the dim light of the ocean floor. 

Hastily Clark shut off his air, stopped rising. Only his 
helmet protruded, he was stil! buried in mud up to his neck. 
He paused a moment in an ecstasy while he drank in the 
glory of the light after what had felt like an eternity of black- 
ness; then he pulled himself together, muttered: 

“Now comes the real trouble!” ; 

He fingered the air valve again. His distended suit made 
him excessively buoyant; if suddenly he were to tear free of 


‘* Still guarding these doubloons after all these centuries” 


Thirty Fathoms Deep 


(Continued from page 15) 


the mud, he would go shooting to the surface without de- 
compression before he could stop himself, and with all the 
air his blood had soaked up, the “bends” would finish him. 

Cautiously he opened the valve again, floated up six 
inches more, then another foot. His shoulders and arms were 
free, his suit bulged a little further in the water, he started 
to rise more rapidly. Quickly he closed his control valve, 
hit the inside of his exhaust valve with his chin to open it 
wider and allow more air to escape. His suit shrunk a little, 
the rising stopped, he sank back a bit. Adjusting his air to 
keep from sinking, he leaned over and tried to crawl out of the 
pit but it was like a quicksand—when he moved he sank 
deeper. 

He took a little more air, held himself steady, buried to his 
waist, and thought again. He dared not risk floating com- 
pletely out of the mud, he knew he could never stop himself 
in time. His lifeline, drifting across his faceplate, gave him 





another idea. If he couldn’t telephone, his arms were free 


_now and he could signal. He seized the line, gave it three 


jerks. 

A few seconds passed, the line was jerked three times from 
the surface in answer, then became taut. Clark shut off his 
air, made himself heavy as the strain came on, then felt his 
legs being dragged free of the mud. In another second, 
he was clear and dangling in the water a few feet off the 
bottom. ; 

He signalled for slack, was lowered again, sat down on the 
ocean bed to rest. Over him, the poop of the Santa Cruz 
loomed up, silent, immovable. His pounding heart and 
labored breathing quieted perceptibly as he gazed at the 
motionless hulk, under which he had been buried. 

“T beat you that time,” he muttered to himself. He rose 
painfully, retrieved the hose which was whipping around 
violently a few yards away, and dragged it back. Lashing 
the hose to his belt so he could not lose it again, he moved 
to the edge of the hole, dropped into it, started washing out 
the soft mud and broken clay with which it was filled. 

He had managed to clear out nearly two feet of it when 
finally the signal came to stand by to come up. 


"T Bae more days of burrowing in the muck and the 
clay and the shaft was at last deep enough. From the 
description given by Don Jaime, the hole was opposite a 
passage in the hold which led aft past the strong room. The 
next task was to break through the heavy wooden bulkhead. 

Fortunately, the massive timbers comprising the framing 
of the wall were on its after side, while the thick planks which 
formed the bulkhead itself were on the side toward the 
tunnel, The planking had originally been put on in hori- 
zontal strakes; with the ship lying on her side, the planks now 
were vertical, rising parallel to the tunnel. On what had 
once been the center-line of the ship, then ended in a rabbet 
cut into the frame which here projected through the bulkhead. 

These joints, which came about two feet above the ocean 
bed, were very carefully examined by Tom Williams, on one 
of his dives, and their appearance minutely described later 
to Lieutenant Carroll. 

When the tunnel was finished, Carroll fitted out his men 
for the next step. Tom Williams and Joe Hawkins went over- 
board, one after the other, each carrying a canvas bag full 
of tools. 

On the bottom, Tom walked slowly to the edge of the 
shaft, dropped his tool bag, fished inside it for a tapered steel 
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wedge and a sledge hammer. Joe joined him as soon as he 
slid down the descending line. 

Williams gave him the wedge, pointed to a plank rising 
from the near side of the tunnel. Silently Joe adjusted his aj; 
valves so he could lie down, stretched himself out flat on the 
bottom, and reaching a little above his helmet, shoved the 
sharp edge of the wedge into the oakum-filled joint between 
two planks. 

Straddling Joe’s body carefully, Tom lifted his short- 
handled sledge hammer over his shoulder, swung it down 
lightly once to measure the distance, then drew back and 
drove the sledge home with all his might. A sharp ring 
echoed through the water, the wedge sank nearly an inch 
into the joint. Joe let go and crawled clear; Tom in three 
more blows had entered the wedge at least four inches and 
driven the point clear through the planking. A few side 
raps and the wedge dropped out. 

From his bag, Joe took a stout crowbar and 
rammed it into the hole left by the wedge. He 
slipped a short length of pipe over the handle to 
increase the leverage; then both divers braced 
their utmost against the bar. 

The plank gave a little, a few barnacles broke 
off; they threw their weight against the crowbar, 
the end of the plank suddenly jumped clear of 
the rabbet and fringed with oakum, stuck out 
an inch or two from the bulkhead. 

Tom withdrew the bar. From his bag, he 
took a half-inch wire strap, wound it three or 
four times about the projecting end of the 
plank, hammered the turns down tightly, then 
slipped one of the eyes through the other. 
Meanwhile, at the descending line, where a 
shackle had guided it down, Joe had received a 
wire hawser slid down from the Lapwing. He 
let go the guide shackle, dragged the end of the 
hawser over the strap, a final blow with his ham- 
mer to make sure they were gripping, then both 
divers stood clear. 

“On deck!” called Tom, “take up the slack!” 

The hawser tautened and pulled on the strap. 

“Allright. Haul away!” cried Tom. 

On deck, the boatswain’s mate threw several 
more turns of the hawser round the capstan, 
jerked the throttle open. The capstan groaned 
under the load, then started slowly to drag the 
hawser in over the rail. 

Below, the divers saw the wire strap bite into the thick 
plank as the strain came on and the hawser stretched away 
to the surface. The joints between the plank and the bulk- 
head opened a little wider, the oakum seemed to be squeezing 
out, then suddenly the plank ripped loose and leaped out of 
the tunnel, dangling its twenty-foot length from the hawser. 

“Take her up! She’s all yours!” yelled Joe. The plank 
disappeared. 


MMEDIATELY Tom brought out a pair of devils’ claw 
tongs from his tool bag, reached into the opening left by the 
missing plank, and gripped the next plank, sinking the claws 
into the wood as deeply as he could by closing the tong 
handles. The hawser came down the descending line once 
more; again Joe cast it loose, dragged it over, and helped 
Tom secure it to the tongs. 

Once more the Lapwing heaved. The claws dug into the 
plank, seized it tightly, and in a moment tore it away. Twice 
was the operation repeated till altogether four planks run- 
ning down the side of the tunnel had been removed, leaving 
a gap in the bulkhead four feet wide. 

A little over an hour had gone by. Tom and Joe lashed 
their tools to the hawser and started up. 

On the stage at eighty feet, exercising vigorously to assist 
their decompression, they saw Frank Martin slide by them 
on his way down, a stream of bubbles shooting from his 
helmet, leaving an ever widening trail as he vanished in the 
depths below. 

Martin landed. He paused a moment, looked up to make 
sure the lampcord he carried was clear of the descending line, 
then eased along the poop till he came to the tunnel. He 
tied one end of a coil of small manila line he carried to 
timber projecting overhead, and tossed the coil down the 
hole. 

He slid down the line, stirring up a fine mud in the tunnel 
Immediately the brilliant light of the 1,000 watt lamp he 
carried faded out, shrouding him in darkness. 

Martin felt his feet strike the bottom of the shaft, and sink 
in a little. He swung his lamp in front of his helmet, held it 
close. Within a range of six inches, he could barely see. He 
felt round the tunnel, and located the side towards the ship. 
The missing planks left an opening there. Pushing close and 
kneeling down he thrust the lamp in front of him, squeezed 
through between two of the now horizontal frames, and found 
himself lying on his stomach in the hold of the Santa Cri. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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|General H. L. Scott, Master of “Sign” 


By William Tomkins 
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OR many years I have known of General Hugh L. 
Scott as America’s foremost student of Indian Sign 
Language and had hoped for an opportunity to 

The chance 

came on my return from the World Jamboree when I went to 

Princeton, where he lives. He is the most courteous and 

considerate of hosts, and makes one feel instantly at home. 

With all his wealth of experience and fine scholarly attain- 


meet him and talk over the subject. 


ments, he has a winning simplicity and directness. 


As a boy General Scott’s greatest desire was to be in the 
open and to go hunting. He was not allowed to use a gun 
until he was over fifteen years of age, and so before that time 
he used @ bow and arrow which he made himself, and in 
their use he became extremely skilful. He had a natural 
hunting instinct—knew every foot of the country, the habits 
of all game—would walk five miles to get a rabbit, often 
hungry and with his clothes torn by the brush. This taught 
him how to take care of himself, to find his way in the dark, 
and aroused his wish to go West into the buffalo country. 

His mother belonged to a family of students and could 
not understand his love of outdoor life, but an uncle advised 
letting him follow his desire, saying that what he did was 
perfectly innocent and should not be curbed, that roaming 
the fields might keep him out of greater mischief. The ex- 
perience helped General Scott later not only to save his own 
It also taught him to 


life, but the lives of many others. 
disregard obstacles, gave 


Sign. 


To the 

Adjutant General, 
U.S. Army. 

Sir: 


count of the many scouts of different Indian 
tongues who were in every cOmmand. 

One letter of the many on file in the War De- 
partment regarding Captain Scott will suffice to 
show the value both of General Scott and Indian 


War Department, 
Office of Inspector General, 
Washington, D. C. 


I have the honor to state that in the Spring of 
1878 a large band of Cheyenne Indians were 
held prisoners of war at Fort A. Lincoln, Dakota, 
having been captured the year before by General 
N. A. Miles, then Colonel, 5th Infantry, and 
Commanding the District of Yellowstone; Little 
Chief, was, I think, head chief of the band. 

The Indians had recently been hostile and the 
situation was delicate. Capt. 
Cavalry, then a 2nd Lieutenant of the 7th Cav- 
alry, and at that time stationed at Fort A. 
Lincoln, was very much interested in the In- 
dians and was beginning the study which has 
placed him at the head of the officers of the army 
in knowledge of the Indian’s character, his 


H. L. Scott, 7th 





The author and General Scott photo- 
graphed several months ago at the latter’s 
home 


human nature, his method and 
thought of action, and of the 
Indian Sign Language 
He spent nearly all his time, 
when not on duty, in the Indian 
Village, became well acquainted 
with the head men, won their 
confidence and esteem On the 
occasion of one of his visits to the 
camp. White Bear told him that 
as soon as night came the entire 
village would depart from the 
Yellowstone, leaving their lodg- 
ings stancing. Captain Scott 
with adroitness ascertained al] he 
could about the proposed move- 
ment; satisfied himself of its 
probability by finding that 
everything which the Indians 
could likely take with them was 
packed and ready. Captain Scott 
talked to Little Chief, corrobo- 
rated the statement of White 
Bear; after conversing with him 
on various matters so as not to 
appear very much impressed by 
the report. 
Captain Scott left the camp 
immediately, found the Com- 
manding Officer, Gen. S. D. 





him the initiative and opti- 
mism so vital to success, and 
the courage and resolution 
never to give up. It taught 
him swimming, boating, 
horseback riding, shooting, 
and developed lung power 
and muscular force that not 
only carried him success- 
jully through life but makes 
him at the age of 76, an ac- 
tive and useful worker in a 
most important executive 
position. 

From his quiet manner 








iene 





you would never think of the 
part he played in high posi- 
tions with the army in Cuba, 
in the Philippines, on the great plains, as superintendent 
of West Point, and as Secretary of War—the only soldier 
tosit in the U. S. Cabinet since the Civil War. 


HERE was in him an inborn urge for an education, 

however. He says that he was not a very diligent 
scholar, but at West Point he made an excellent record, 
and after graduation was sent West into the Indian 
Country. 

He says he owes much to West Point but more to his 
mother and to the Indians. Asked what he learned 
most of at West Point he said CHARACTER. That 
the glory of West Point is the character of her graduate 
rather than accomplishment in mathematics or ath- 
letics or training for cavalry or artillery. 

In the Indian Country he studied the Commanche, 
Crow, and Sioux tongues, but worked mainly on the 
Sioux, for he realized that the Sioux nation was the 
largest and most powerful in the Northwest. His 
greatest study was sign language, the universal Indian 
method of communication, which he says was spoken 
with greater unity from Saskatchewan to Mexico than 
is English in Great Britain. 

While at Pine Ridge agency in 1878 he found a man 
who had an old Sioux dictionary. Lieutenant Scott 
offered him a sack of flour for it—then two, then five, 
and then ten sacks of flour worth forty dollars. The man 
refused. Later at Fort Totten another man had a dic- 
tionary, and the young officer sitting out in the boiling 
sun started to copy it. The man was so impressed at the 
amount of work General Scott had undertaken that he 
said, “My wife and I can talk Sioux; we don’t need it— 
you'd better take the book.” He still has it and carries 
it about with him, and the knowledge of this and other 
Indian tongues has helped him greatly in getting the 
sign language. He relates that in Cuba during his early 
studies of Spanish when he couldn’t think of the proper 
word he would find himself substituting a word of 
s10ux. 

Through all of his years on the plains and since, he 
has been fascinated by the Indian Sign Language and 
has made a thorough study of it. Asa young lieutenant, 
he began to learn this in the hope that he might get a 
command of Indian Scouts. It was the adventurous 
thing to do then. It was necessary to talk sign on ac- 
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General Scott addressing members of thirteen Indian tribes in sign language 
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/ set up a tent. 
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I go hunting. 
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Nothing is more Free pe or simple to learn than the Indian sign 


language. 


The above’ is a page from Mr. Tomkins’s book, “Universal 


Indian Sign Language.” 


t fs as a: 
—————— 
Courtesy, Pres.dent Ralph Budd. Grea: Northern Railway 


Sturgis, Colonel, 7th Cavalry. 
then commanding the regi- 
ment and Post of Fort A. 
Lincoln. Two troops of the 
7th Cavalry were sent to pre- 
vent any movement by the 
Indians. 

General Sturgis summoned 
the chiefs and talked to them 
through Captain Scott by 
means of the sign language. 
General Sturgis was appre- 
hensive that Captain Scott 
might have failed to catch 
the exact meaning of the 

, ‘its Indians. Mr. Girard, an old 
BO ee ee esl Indian interpreter of the 
Ree language, was summoned 
from Mandau, and through a 
Ree woman who was married 
to a Cheyenne warrior in the camp, Mr. Girard ascer- 
tained that the report as made by Captain Scott was 
correct in every essential particular, and that the In- 
dians did contemplate running off at nightfall. 

The adroitness of Captain Scott, and his prompt 
action in this emergency enabled dispositions to be 
made which prevented an outbreak, and possibly a 
long Indian War, for which he deserves great credit, and 
if it is not already a matter of record in the Department 
it should be made so. 

I was adjutant of the 7th Cavalry, and of the Post of 
Fort A. Lincoln at the time of the occurrence of the 
facts narrated above. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient Servant, 
E. A. GARLINGTON, 
Major, Inspector General. 








General Scott has not only found most boys and 
girls, but grown people of all ages to be greatly inter- 
ested in the sign language. Recently at Great Falls, 
Montana, the Kiwanis Club had him speak to a capacity 
audience in a large church, and his address was con- 
sidered the local event of the year. While all other 
language is arbitrary and conventional, sign language is 
instinctive and natural. Because it is the historic 
language of America, with a wonderful romantic back- 
ground, he wants to see it preserved, and believes this 
can best be done through the Boy Scout Organization. 
He believes that based as it is on character building and 
citizenship training and with a great outdoor program, 
the Boy Scout Movement is now and is destined to be 
one of the most important factors in the general better- 
ment of the race, and he is in most hearty accord with 
the Scouting program. He is happy at the interest the 
Scouts are taking in Indian Sign, and thinks that 
through their concerted efforts the language will be 
preserved. Communication through the eye is more 
lucid and easy than through the ear, which is the reason 
why sign language is easily learned. 

General Scott thinks that it would be conducive 
of great results, to teach sign language in the Indian 
Schools of America, because they have seen it talked, 
will readily learn it, and know its value and appre- 
ciate it. 

He thinks it an astounding thing that so many 

(Concluded on page 41) 












Ricardo’s Man Friday 
(Continued from page 3) 



























could do almost whatever he pleased and get away with it, 
provided he sought the family’s protection from Ricardo’s 
wrath. 

He learned, first of all, that the quickest and surest way of 
saving himself from punishment by the collie, was to clamp 
his forepaws about the leg of anybody who happened to be 
near at hand. Immediately he was made the object of 
affection and sympathy, and Ricardo was ordered off. 

Ricardo understood the cub’s game perfectly. This busi- 
ness of hiding behind the skirts of women disgusted him. 
He was aggravated almost beyond expression to see the cub 
perpetrate deeds that would have provoked Kimball into 
stinging punishment of any other creature on the place, and 
to receive laughing rebukes which were, to all intents and 
purposes, praises for his shrewd little schemes. 

When Friday discovered that he could get enormous en- 
joyment by getting into the chicken house just after sunset 


cub on the floor, with Ricardo just coming away from him. 

“Oh, the big bully!”” Mrs. Kimball exclaimed. “Every 
chance he gets, he proceeds to trounce that wee bit of a 
helpless little cub!” 

“T guess he’s jealous of him,” Kimball suggested, looking 
accusingly at Ricardo. 

‘“‘Of course he is! He’s jealous!” Mrs. Kimball chimed 
in. “All right, if the cabin is too small for him and any- 
thing else, he can get out!” 

She opened the door. 

“Go out!” she commanded. 

Ricardo looked at her. He glanced in at the kitchen where 
her jam remained in safe order because of his alertness. For 
an instant he did not move. Surely, she would discover the 
true state of affairs in a moment. 

But she stamped her foot impatiently. 

“You go out!” she repeated. “Do you hear me?” 

















“‘And I scolded Ricardo!” she exclaimed penitently. 

She hurried to the door and opened it. 

**Ricardo!”’ she called. 

But the lone figure in the middle of the clearing did no 
move. Hecontinued to sit, his back toward the cabin, look. 
ing off into the dreary wilderness. 

“Ricardo!” she called again. 

He paid not the slightest attention. He wanted nothin, 
more to do with people whose sense of justice was so limite 
as to pile rebuke upon rebuke in return for his having save; 
their property from destruction, and then added insult t) 
injury by actually ordering him out of the house. 


H ESAT with his back toward the house, utterly unmindfy| 

of the coaxing tone and the whistling of Ruth Kimball 
Even when Kimball’s shrill whistle shrieked out—a sound 
that invariably brought instant, eager response—only th: 




































and knocking the hens from their perches, 
Ricardo was the first on the scene. But 
before he had time to administer to Friday 
a punishment that would have taught him 
to avoid all such mischievous stunts in the 
future, Ricardo was ordered out by Kim- 
ball. Outside, he listened in disgust to 
Kimball’s laughter and his almost crooning 
reproof of the round black ball of mischief. 


VEN when Friday strove toclimb the can 

of milk and get his head down inside it, 
and only Ricardo’s alertness prevented the 
little nuisance from spoiling the entire 
day’s supply, the big collie was merely re- 
buked for rushing to the can and scaring 
Friday into a squalling retreat. 

It was a strain on the big dog’s patience, 
this business of being rebuked for doing 
what he knew to be the proper thing to do. 
And it disgusted him more and more to see 
the cub becoming so thoroughly spoiled. 

The final straw was the occurrence inside 
the cabin where the little Kimball family 
lived. Ricardo was seated before the fire- 
place. He had been permitted that privi- 
lege because it was raining, and he had 
got throughly wet. 

Idly, he watched the cub playing in a 
corner, chewing industriously at an old 
shoe for which he had taken a particular 
fancy—a shoe that had been hung especially 
for his amusement over the back of a chair 
and allowed to dangle temptingly about a 
foot from the floor. 

It became necessary presently for Mrs. 
Kimball to leave the cabin for a few mo- 
ments. As she stepped outside, the cub 
looked up inquiringly, marched out to the 
tiny kitchen and looked around to see what 
he could see. There were sweet tempting 
odors in the air. Jam was being made, 
and preserves ready for sealing in jars. 

Basking comfortably before the fire, 
Ricardo hardly noticed that the cub had 
left the room until a thump and bump in the 
kitchen brought his ears up alert. He rose, 
trotted quickly to the kitchen and looked 
about. 

Friday, mounted upon a chair, was 
standing up on his hind legs, resting one 
forepaw on the table while, with the other, 
he strove hard to knock a dish of jam to 








Tin Artillery 
By S. W. Ormsby 


IM BARKER, trapper and guide, held an ember from the camp fire over his 
J pipe as the human-like scream of atcougar echoed through the giant forest trees, 
then bent his head inquiringly, listening. 

“She has made a kill and is callin’ her mate,’’ he remarked, then looked at me 
with his queer twisted smile. 

I waited. 

Settling himself comfortably he chuckled as he said: 

“‘Never mixed up with a bear, that is closely, but had a queer experience with 
a cougar that tickles me yet. I had finished cruising timber over in Josephine 
County, Oregon,in the mountain country, and had to go about twenty miles further 
south, so I put my light camp outfit, coffee pot, fry pan, tin cup and maybe a can 
o’ beans and sech into my pack sack an’ started. 

“My course lay south side of a big outcrop of rock on the shoulder of Glenwood 
Mountain, which was surrounded by a big burn which made it easy going. Sticking 
out from them rocks was a big fallen tree bare of branches and the narrow trail 
led past the end o’ that. 

“Well just as I got about twenty feet from the pint o’ the tree where the trail 
narrowed, out walked a big, durn big cougar. We both stopped suddent like. 

“Now in my young days I always thought wild animals was more afeard o’ me 
than I wuz o’ them, and I never carried a gun. 

“Those fellers thet write about animals said it was so. I just admired and 
thought what a dandy nature picture I could get if I only had a kodak. Now Mr. 
Cougar, maybe thought the same thing, I don’t know, but he sartinly gazed at me 
right serious, and did not show signs o’ fear. 

“**Wal,’ I sed to myself, ‘all I got to do is make a noise an’ the varmint will 
fan the air gitting away—so, sez I here is where I scare the daylights out o’ thet fool 
cat.’ I jumped and hollered, waved my arms, and threw a rock at Mr. Cougar, 
and all that cat did was to raise his head an’ yawn, an’ his big white teeth in a big 
red mouth looked a foot long. Now thet wasn’t according to Hoyle, not at all. 

“Then I noticed him curl up the end o’ his tail, which in a tame cat meant 
trouble for the mouse he was figurin’ on eating. Right there I forgot all about na- 
ture pictures, and decided thet something had to be done an’ dang quick, or the 
wild daisies would be growing aroun’ my bones, what the cat didn’t eat, an’ what he 
did eat would go wandering around the country in pussy’stummy. The idea didn’t 
strike me a bit pleasant, not a bit. No, siree. 

“I shied my hat at him, an’ he jist slapped it to one side, showed his teeth, 
smiled and spit. 

“TI got creepy all over as he crouched a little an’ to move quick, I took my hunt- 
ing knife between my teeth, and loosened my pack. All this time he just gazed at 
me as though thinkin’ what a meal he was goin’ to have. . We didn’t think alike, not a 
bit, an’ when hecrouched to spring, I lost my head, paniky, an’ slung my pack sack at 
him an’ hit him broad side. When it struck it sounded like a milk wagon wreck 
on a cobble stone pavement. Wal sir, thet cougar gave one screech an’ jumped 
sideways about ten feet, an’ landed a runnin’ an’ every time he hit the ground he 
screeched just awful. The tin artillery wuz too much for him, an’ he wasn’t no more 
surprised. than I wuz. 

“I hurried on an’ located the biggest tree I could find, put my back agin it, an’ 
with a fire in front stayed all night. Every time I heard a noise I grabbed my tin 
artillery an’ rattled it. No sleep thet night.” 

After a moments quiet chuckling he added, 

“I recon’ thet fool cougar wuz still agoin’ strong, but I didn’t think o’ thet then. 
I carry a gun now.” 
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slightest involuntary twitch of Ricardo’: 
ears indicated that he had heard it. 

Presently he heard footsteps coming 
toward him through the rain. He heard 
Kimball’s voice, conciliating in tone. But 
the outrage to the big collie’s dignit 
had been too great to toss aside in so short 
a time. He wanted nothing to do with 
those who had continuously insulted him, 

When his keen ears told that Kimball 
was getting quite close to him, he rose 
and trotted into the woods without even a 
backward glance. 

He ignored Kimball’s commands to halt 
He gave the man no more consideration 
than he himself had been given. 

But when he reached the edge of the 
clearing, he circled and came back, con 
cealed in the fringe of the forest, until he 
had again arrived close by the cabin. 

As he passed the corner of the cabin, he 
heard a dull thud and a crash inside, fol- 
lowed by hurrying footsteps. His ears 
went up as he listened alertly. 

In a moment Ruth Kimball’s voice began 
scolding something. Ricardo was tre 
mendously curious. But he contented him- 
self with listening for a few moments, then 
trotting off toward the creek. 

But inside the cabin consternation 
reigned. The jam which Mrs. Kimball had 
spent endless hours in preparing—first 
picking the berries, then cooking them— 
and which Ricardo had saved from destruc- 
tion a few minutes before—now lay in a 
messy splotch on the floor, oozing out 
around the shattered remains of the broken 
dish. 

Friday had succeeded in knocking it 
down. He stood on the edge of it, lapping 
it up and swallowing it in approving. 
greedy gulps. And Ruth Kimball, feeling 
almost weak from the sight of the instant 
destruction of what had taken her days to 
make, scolded angrily at him. 

But Friday paid no attention to scolding. 
He had always got away with everything. 
He had got away with this. Whether other: 
liked it, or whether they did not, was oi 
little interest to him. He had his jam. 

So it remained for Kimball, feeling a bit 
sheepish at such an immediate effect of his 
preventing Ricardo from taking the cub in 


the floor. It was too far for him toclimb. Hence, to knock 
the dish to the floor was the best strategy for one who 
wanted to get a mouthful of the cooling jam. 

Ricardo halted in the doorway, sized up the situation, 
then ordered Friday down with one of those imperious stac- 
catto barks. But Friday, in a trance of desire for that jam 
that was within his reach, merely reached further. 

Once more Ricardo barked sharply. And once more his 
command was ignored. Friday had become accustomed to 
having his own way. He proposed to have it now. He had 
got away with everything; he would get away with this. 

Ricardo stepped to the chair, took a rung in his teeth and 
yanked the chair back. Friday fell with a thud to the floor, 
completely knocking his wind out for a moment. But in 
another montent, he had regained his breath completely 
and bawled his rage and chagrin at having had his plans 
thwarted. 

Ricardo, however, merely turned away. The jam had 
been saved. And that was all that he had aimed to do. 

But as he started back to his place before the fire, both 
Kimball and his wife stepped in. They saw the squalling 


ICARDO closed his mouth in amazement. He glanced 

out at the downpouring rain. He looked back at her 

again a moment, reprovingly. Then he dropped his eyes 
and walked obediently out. 

The door slammed behind him. So that was what he got 
for doing his duty. He marched out to the middle of the 
clearing and sat down, with his back to the house, apparently 
unmindful of the rain, a solitary figure in the gray day. 

Inside the cabin, Mrs. Kimball was back again in the little 
kitchen. As she was about to pick up the dish of jam, she 
stopped and studied some marks on the edge of the oil cloth. 

“Martin,” she called, ‘“‘come here.” 

He obeyed. 

“What are those marks there?” she inquired. 

He studied them. 

“Well, I’ll be darned!” he grunted presently. 

“ Well? ” 

“Friday was on his way to get your jam, of ‘course. 
Ricardo saved it for you. Here is where the cub was clinging 
to the edge of the table, trying to keep himself from falling. 
And when he did fall, he hollered about it.” 


hand, to pick up the cub, cuff him for his knavery and set 
him down qualling and protesting. And to Kimball fell the 
task of cleaning up the mess that the cub had caused. 

“Oh, I could kick the little brute!” Mrs. Kimball de 
clared indignantly. 

“That’s what you get for putting the dog out of the 
house, without hearing his side of the argument,’’ Kimball 
reminded her. 

“You were the one who said the dog was jealous,” she 
retorted. ‘And I took your word for it.” 

“T know I did,” Kimball admitted. “And I still think that 
the dog doesn’t like Friday at all. That’s why I’m afraid 
he’d be pretty rough on the cub if we let him have his way 
about it.” 

He had scarcely finished the remark when his wife uttered 
a gasping shriek of horror and pounced upon the cub. 
Friday had reached up, yanked down from the seat of a chair 
a heap of freshly ironed curtains, and had promptly esconced 
himself upon this comfortably soft resting place—jam- 
covered feet included. 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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How to Make a “Compact” Tent 


E “pup” tents and other 
similar shelters where size and 
weight is sacrificed to gain light- 
ness are useful, no tent with so 

limited an amount of floor space and head- 
room can be considered as affording comfort- 
able sleeping accommodations. The tent illus- 
trated, while light in weight, is roomy on the 
floor, and affords plenty of room to stand up in. 
Fig. 1. The design is quite different from the 
ordinary tents, and has the novel feature that 
it can be easily made from two pieces of ma- 
terial, without cutting complicated angles and 
sewing many parts together. =tiBlad 

Another good feature about this tent is that v 
the flat pieces of cloth may be used to pack the 9 “ew 
camp duffle in, when going to and from the 
camping ground. In selecting the material 
either common unbleached cotton sheeting orm 
(unbleached muslin), weighing about 5 ounces 
to the yard, or 8-ounce canvas duck in yard- 
width may be used. Owing to the high pitch 
of the pyramid-shaped roof, the tent will shed 
water perfectly even when light material is 
used, and for ordinary summer use cotton 
sheeting will be found satisfactory. 

Asa white tent is conspicuous when set up and also attracts 
insects, either a khaki-colored or forest-green shade is 
preferable. The natural color of the material is easily dyed 
by means of the common household dyes for cotton obtain- 
able at all drug stores. For khaki color, purchase two pack- 
ages of seal-brown dye, and for forest-green, two packages 
of sage-green dye. Mix the dye in a gallon of boiling water, 
and when completely dissolved try the color on a small 
piece of the goods until the desired shade is obtained, 
adding more boiling water to suit. One side of a laundry 
tub may be used for mixing the dye, and it will be found 
easier to color the material evenly if the cloth is first saturated 
with water and then wrung out to squeeze out the excess of 
water. Keep the material moving about in the dye solution 
to avoid spottiness, and hang up to dry in the air without 
wringing out. 

The breadths of yard- -wide cloth are sewed together to 
make arectangular piece of cloth 16 ft. long and 8 ft. wide 
as shown in Fig. 2. In 
sewing together make a 
one-inch hem all around 
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WHEN LOST IN THE WOODS 


'W persons become lost in the woods when the sun is 

shining, but on a cloudy day or in a snowstorm it is 
easy to go astray. It often happens that one finds oneself 
in the w s without a compass. To meet such an emer- 
gency those versed in woodcraft offer many rules and sug- 
gestions, but their advice is not always to be depended 
upon. A sign that is correct in one part of the country is 
often misleading in another. All sions depend upon one 
of two things—the sun or the wi Winds are likely to 
follow up or down watercourses or along the valleys; 
therefore they vary in different localities. 

Since you will probably have a fairly accurate idea as to 
what hour of the day it is, you can easily lay out your course 
for home yey Sy oy pees ony mae tion of the sun. Find 
a place where ad is even—that is, not in the shadow 
of a large tree. Then place a pin or a stick, point 
down, upon your thumb-nail. A dim shadow will fall 
away fromthe sun. At any time before sunset the pointed 
end of the shadow will show where the sun is, no matter 
how i over it may be or how thickly the 
snow may falling. 
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the peg ropes are tied in pitching the tent. 
Galvanized iron grommet rings, 34 inch in 
diameter, which may be obtained from any 
dealer in marine or yachting supplies, are suit- 
able. Harness rings may also be used, although 
of heavier weight. Nine rings will be required 
for the rectangular section and six rings for the 
square front flap. The rings are sewed firmly 
to the reinforcing patches with waxed linen 
thread, using the overcasting stitch shown in 
Fig. 4. For waxing the thread use beeswax or 
common paraffine wax (such as a candle). 

The front flap is made separate and to the 
dimensions given in Fig. 5. The breadths of 
cloth are sewed together as suggested, and the 
q; rings sewed through the reinforcing patches in 
the same manner as when making the rectangular 
section. 

As shown in the drawing of the tent set up in 
the woods, a rope may be used to pitch the tent 
between two convenient trees, but the tent may 
also be set up by means of the usual center pole. 
This pole may be made of any light but tough 
wood, such as spruce or cedar, 7 ft. long and 2 
inches in diameter. In one end of the pole, screw 
in a 3-inch lag-screw 3-16 inch in diameter, allowing the end 
to project from the pole about 144 inches. The end of the 
pole, which is thrust into the ground about 6 inches, is 
spear-pointed as shown in Fig. 8. The screw is thrust 
through the eyelet worked in the center of the reinforcing 
patches indicated by the letter “E” in the drawings. To 
make the eyelet, place a grommet ring on each side of the 
cut hole, which should be a trifle smaller than the ring. 
Now, using the overcasting stitch, shown in Fig. 6, sew the 
rings firmly by overcasting over and over, using waxed linen 
thread. 


& a jointed tent pole is more conveniently packed to the 
camping ground, a 6-inch metal ferrule, similar to the 
joints of a fishing rod, may be used. As the regulation fer- 
rules of this size (such as used in jointing double blade canoe 
paddles) are rather expensive, a very satisfactory ferrule may 
be had by purchasing a short length of galvanized iron con- 
ductor pipe from your plumber. One half of the pole is 
fitted to the center of the fer- 

E rule and held in place by two 

—~<) screws as shown in Fig. 8. The 








anZ remainder of the ferrule is left 
open and in it is placed the 


- 
win of, Z other half of the pole, which 
aon a / should fit snugly to make a 
Z / firm joint. 
4 J After the tent is completed 
i / it should be waterproofed. 


There are several satisfactory 
preparations put up ready for 
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semi-circular reinforcing 
patches of one thickness 
of cloth should be sewed 
on to take up the strain, 
for the greatest wear on 
a tent comes at these 
points. The patches are 
sewed on the outside by 
turning in the edges 4 
of an inch, and stitching 
through the doubled 
cloth close to the edge. 
The hand-sewed tent, 
using waxed thread, 
makes the strongest tent 
but a common sewing 
machine using a No. 40 
thread and the largest 
needle the machine will 
use is the easiest method 
of making a tent of light- 
weight material. As 
shown in the drawings, 
metal rings are firmly 
sewed through the rein- 
forcing patches to form 
tyelets through which 
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use. Or you can make your 

own solution. 

factory formula which veteran 

ay awe 1 campers have used for many 
years, is made as follows: 

Immerse the tent in a solu- 


A very satis- 


tion of water glass, 
made by dissolving 
sodium silicate with 
an equal volume of 
water and before 
quite dry, immerse 
in a solution of 
powdered alum 
and copper sulfate, 
each 1 part in 10 
parts of water. Dry 


in the shade. 
A tent thus 
waterproofed will 


also be fireproof to 
a considerable de- 
gree owing to the 
presence of the 
alum. 

While the tent 
described requires 
18 yards of 36-inch 
material and is 732 
by & ft. and 6% ft. 
high, it may be 
made larger er 
smaller as desired. 
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Length of Aerial 
What type and length of aerial is best for a regenerative AC 
receiver?>—HERBERT PASSLER. 
The inverted “L” type, using about 1oo feet of wire, 
including the lead-in. 


A One-tube Set 
Is there any manufacturer of a one-tube receiving set?— 
WALTER HARRINGTON. 
. The Crosley Radio Corp., Cincinnati O., has a one-tube 
set, known as the “Pup.” 


Receiving Short Waves 
Will a one-tube set with a short-wave adapter receive code?— 
> x. 
Yes; but it would be more satisfactory and efficient to 
build a special one-tube or two-tube short-wave set 
designed for that type of reception. 


Purpose of a Jack 
What is a jack and what is it used for?-—DANIEL 
SCHAFER. 
The telephone jack is the receptacle into which 
the plug on the end of the phone cord or loud- 
speaker is inserted for connection with the receiver. 


Fixed or Adjustable Crystals? 

Do you approve of a fixed crystal detector rather 
than an adjustable one?—BosB DANIEL. 

The fixed crystal is naturally‘less troublesome in 
operation because it does not require frequent ad- 
justments. 

Spark Coils 

1. Where can I get a spark gap for a simple re- 
ceiving set at a reasonable price? 

2. Where can I get a spark coil?—Oswatp Wik. 

1. Spark gaps are used in transmitting sets, not 
in receivers. 

2. Electrical supply stores; however, remember 
that amateur spark transmitters are prohibited by 
the law. 
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Presi- 
dent Hoover 
on Boy Scout 
Program 


N MARCH 10 President Hoover will help the Boy aonees of 

resi- 
dent will be introduced to a nation-wide radio audience by 
Walter W. Head of Chicago, President of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and former President of the d 
casting will begin at 9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting System. 
New York the broadcasting will be done by Stations WABC and WJZ. 

The program will originate at a dinner conference to be held at the 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. Mr. Hoover is Honorary 
President of the Boy Scouts. 








Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 






America to celebrate their Twentieth Anniversary. 


erican Bankers Association. 
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Crystal vs Tube 

1. Which is the most efficient detector—a carborundum » 
199 tube regenerative? 

2. Where can I secure a hook-up and data to build a bate, 
operated transmitter using one 199 tube?—WHITFIELD Cop; 

1. Both are efficient in their fields—one is a crystal q& 
tector and the other a vacuum tube. The latter cove, 
greater distance and produces more volume. 

2. Burgess Battery Co., Madison, Wisc. 


Cost of a Crystal Set 

1. How much would it cost to make a crystal detector set? 

2. Where could I get the parts and plans on how to byiij 
it?—Bup MECHLER. 

1. It will cost from five to fifteen dollars, depending upn 
the parts used. The headset is the most expe. 
sive item. 

2. Carborundum Company, Niagara Falk 

N. Y. A 
Loop With Neutrodyne 

Can a loop antenna be used with a neutrodyn 
set?—IvAN KOLLGAARD. . 

It would be far more satisfactory to use a 
outdoor antenna, as far as distance and volum 
are concerned. 


Plans for a Crystal Set 

Where can I get plans for a crystal detector set thy 
will cover 500 miles?—BENNIE MORNINGSTAR. 

A crystal detector will not cover that distance in 
reception of broadcasting stations, although it wil 
in reception of spark code signals. You can get 
plans for a crystal set from the Carborundum (, 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Short Wave Plans 
Where can I get plans for a short-wave trai- 
mitter and receiver?—CyRiL LARKINS. 
Radio Engineering Laboratories, 100 Wilbu 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


In 








Picking Up Radio’s Short Waves 


PARKS CHARD, who has had remarkable success in 

picking up short-wave signals broadcast from the 
Antarctic by the Byrd Expedition, will pass along some hints 
that may assist other boys in improving their short-wave 
outfits for world-wide reception. Sparks suggests that you 
jot these down in your radio notebooks or paste-them in 
for handy reference. 

+. - * 

In a short-wave set the 112-A tube is excellent as the 
detector and the No. 222 tubes are recommended as radio 
frequency amplifiers. The 112-A is very sensitive as the 
detector, when the “B” voltage is 45. The 2o01-A is next 
best. The 200-A detector is sensitive but it is likely to stir 
up a mushy noise. The 199 tube is good except on extremely 
short wave lengths. 

* = +o 

When wiring short-wave sets make the wires as short as 
possible and those that carry radio frequency currents 
should cross each other at right angles. Keep them as far 
apart as possible. 

= = > 

If alternating current is used for short-wave receivers 
extraneous noises are likely to cause annoyance. The same 
is true if a “B” eliminator is employed. The “‘B” batteries 
are superior for quiet operation. 


* * * 


The regenerative circuit is utilized in short-wave reception 
because it is selective and sensitive. Non-regenerative 
detectors are not recommended because high radio fre- 
quency amplification cannot be obtained on very short 
waves. 

* + * 

Short-wave receivers operate most efficiently just below 
the oscillating point, because they are then at maximum 
sensitivity. This critical point is reached by adjusting the 
regeneration condenser until a hissing noise is audible and 
the detector just begins to oscillate. There will be a slight 
hiss when the receiver is properly adjusted. If you touch 
the stationary plates of the detector condenser and a sharp 


click results, it indicates that the circuit is oscillating. If not 
adjust the condenser control. 


* * * 


If headphones are used, a two-tube set comprising a de- 
tector and audio amplifier is sufficient even for stations 
across the sea. Tuning is the same as with a broadcast 
receiver except that it is much sharper. Just a hair-breadth 
turn of the dial makes a vast difference in short-wave re- 
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Donald Hughes, who plays parts in radio dramas broadcast by 
WABC and the Columbia network 


ception, in fact, it might shift you from Holland to Java 
Egypt or Japan. 
. * * 

Most of the short-wave transmitters broadcast code, that 
is dots and dashes of the Continental Morse Code, hov- 
ever, a number of broadcasting stations, such as WGY, 
KDKA, WLW, WRNY and WABC send their programs 
into space simultaneously on short-wave lengths. 


7-_ * € 


Plug-in coils are used in short-wave sets, so that the prope! 
size coil can be quickly and conveniently put into the 
circuit. For example, one coil is used for the 20-meter band; 
a larger one for the 40-meter band, and one with more tur: 
of wire to cover the 80-meter wave band. Three such coil 
with the base generally cost about ten dollars. The one 
coil covers from 15 to 30 meters; the second, from 27 to 9 
and the third, from 52 to 110 meters. A fourth coil can be 
used to cover 100 to 215 meters. 


* * . 


Radio waves under 200 meters long are considered to b 
short waves. A meter is 39.37 inches. Waves belcw 5 
meters are called ultra-short. Waves above 600 meters art 
generally considered to be in the long-wave class. The 
transmitter or broadcasting station is tuned to a certail 
wave-length by adjusting coils and condensers in much the 
same fashion that a receiving set is tuned from one watt 
to another. The length of the antenna and ground, @ 
course, must also be considered in determining the wave: 
length. The length of the wave is measured by an instru 
ment called a wave meter. 

. * * . 

Boys desirous ot talking around the world on short wave 
lengths will find the following data on the effectiveness © 
the various channels—as noted by S. C. Hooper of the U: 
S. Navy—useful: The 13 to 21.2 meter channels can gel 
erally be depended upon to cover an average distance 4 
7,000 miles in the daytime, but they are not effective #! 
night; 24.4-25.6 meters, day miles 4,000; night more tha? 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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The Sea Claims Its Own 


By Barney Buntline 


VER since Captain Shannon left the Navy and 

took up with the Sea Scouts at the Philadelphia 

Base old Barney’s been potterin’ round his wake. 

Ye see, I jined up with him in the old days when 

we hed wooden ‘ships and iron men and shipped through 

two wars under him so when he retires I asks fer me pension, 

sews on me last hash mark and goes ashore fer good, so I 

thinks. But when the sea claims a man as its own ’twill reach 

a thousand miles inland and drag him 

pack. And so the “call” came to the 

captain and he signs up as skipper o’ 

the Sea Scout Ship Silver Bell, and 

‘course I drops anchor with the same 
crew. 

Now this here ship ain’t ’zactly a 
ship. It’s a crew 0’ Boy Scouts along 
with some other crews with some shacks 
as they call fo’castles and galleys on an 
island in the river. They hev a couple 
o’ whaleboats an’ cutters fer practise, 
and the Old Man is tryin hard to learn 
’em ter be old salts, and they gets along 
fine with him. A likely bunch o’ lads 
tryin’ hard to live up to the traditions of 
the sea. 

In command of his first crew he has a 
fine upstandin’ boy ‘bout seventeen 
named Hank Wilson an’ the first time 
I clapped me peepers on him I knew 
the sea had put its mark on him. A 
born sailor or I don’t know a bowline 
from a granny. I watches him puttin’ 
his crew through their paces on life- 
boat drill, and I calls the Old Man, 
no disrespect meant you know when I sez Old Man, fer ye 
see we allus call the skipper “‘the Old Man.” I sez to him, 
“Cap’n, lookit that young ’un and tell me don’t ye think 
he ’ud make a fine officer some day? It’s in the blood and 
bound to come out.” 

“Barney,” sez he, “I been watchin’ him for some time. 
He rates able seaman now with only a bit to go for quarter- 
master. What’s more, he graduates from high school this 
month with highest honors, and has his name before the 
Congressman for appointment to Annapolis. Unfortunately 
there ace two fellows with almost as high marks as he who 
have applied for the appointment and he may not get it. I 
hope he succeeds.” 

While we are watchin’ Hank brings his boat smartly ’long- 
side the dock, makes her fast and comes ashore with his 
crew. Walkin’ up to the cap’n he salutes like an old-timer 
an sez, ‘Skipper, my crew have this week off from school and 
I'd like permission to take them down to Annapolis.” 

The cap’n frowns a bit like he allus used to do ’board ship 
before he told us “aye” fer shore leave. 

“T can’t leave you have the cutter because we need it here 
for the other crews. How are you planning to go?” 

“Sir, we thought we would take the boat to Baltimore and 
then use the train to Washington. The fellows want to see 
how they handle a big steamer and check up on their knowl- 
edge of buoys and lights.” 

“Wilson,” sez he, “I don’t mind provided you can get Mr. 
Buntline to go with you to see that you don’t get into too 
much mischief.” 

Well it was Mr. Buntline and Mr. Buntline until I told’m 
that Mr. Buntline hed retired, but that Barney Buntline 
kinder thought a sea voyage would do him good and guessed 
he could stand the trip without gettin’ seasick. 

Well, theupshot of it was, we boarded the Steamer Chesapeake 
the next day, and I mean to tell you thet I was proud o’ that 
crew. Their uniforms all slicked up, their sea bags over their 
shoulders. They looked like a crack crew from the flagship. 
Great guns, but them passengers did look ’em over. “Too 
young fer sailors,” sez one. ‘‘Got Boy Scouts of America on 
their jumpers,” sez another, ‘‘ Guess they’re Boy Scout Sailors.” 

After we gits settled on the deck forward one little lad 
about thirteen comes 
up to Hank Wilson 
and gives the three- 
finger salute thet I 
hed to learn when I 
joined the crew. 
Hank jumps to his 
feet and returns it 
like an Admiral. 

“I’m Scout Billy 
Hawes, Troop 140, 
Philadelphia,” sez 
the youngster. 

“And I’m Coxe 
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swain Henry Wilson, Sea Scout Ship, Silver Bell, Philadel- 
phia, at your service,” answered Hank. 

They gave each other the Scout grip as serious as a pair of 
old men and then, the formalities over, the little feller starts 
a rapid fire o’ questions. ‘‘What’s Sea Scouts? Can I join 
them? Where do you meet?” I guess kids is all alike. Just 
about half question mark, the rest chain lightnin’. 

The crew hitches up their chairs and before long Billy is 
listenin’ to a lot o’ talk about spars, 
buoys, channels and charts. While 
they’re talkin’ we gits under way and 
starts down river. Jack Long breaks out 
some fishin’ line an’ a dipsy and makes 
Billy a lead line at the same time tellin’ 
him how they use it to get the depth of 
the water. An argument starts as to the 
depth of the channel and Jack hangs onto 
the starboard shrouds and gives a 
demonstration of heaving the lead. I 
hed to do it many a time in the navy 
meself and I know a good leadsman when 
I see him and I tell you thet kid could 
heave the lead neat. 

When I compliments him on the clean 
work Jimmy Dugans’ freckled face is 
poked up at me and he sez, “‘Say Barney, 
you want to ask him how he retrieves 
moorings, he’s good at that, too.” 

I sensed something in the wind ’cause 
the crew starts to laugh. “Spin the 
yarn,” says I to the freckled faced rascal 
who was just dyin’ to get it off his chest. 

““Well,” sez he, “we busted the can on 
our moorings last week so we had to tie 
a line on the chain and drop it down to the bottom and we 
ties that old life ring on the line so we could pick up the 
chain the next week-end. Jack goes out in the canoe that 
afternoon and sees the life ring apparently floating down 
the river so he yells to the lifeguard on duty, what’s the 
idea of letting his ring drift away. With that he picks it 
up and puts it in the canoe never noticing the line and 
starts to paddle back to the landing against tide. I tells 
the crew and we watch him. When he gets up the slack 
in that line he just stands still in one spot. For five minutes 
he works like a regular fellow trying to make the pier against 
that heavy tide as he thinks. Finally somebody told him it 
wasn’t the tide but he was tied and then he woke up. Now 
when they want a heavy mooring shifted they always yell 
for Jack and his canoe.” 

I watches the lad’s eyes twinkle and sez I to him, “Are you 
sure you didn’t frame it all up on him?” The kid’s buck teeth 
shows in a big grin as I gets the reply, “Well, sir, we didn’t 
exactly frame him, but you know he’s always picking up 
driftwood and everything he sees floating loose and we just 
sort of wondered if we tied the ring out there whether he 
would fall for it.” 

As the laugh went up at his expense, Jack grinned back in 
good nature and made a pass at Jimmy who dodged behind 
the gang. 

That started the yarns and before we knew it the steward 
sounded mess. I was mighty glad because I was hungry but 
the little landlubber Scout, Billy Hawes, grumbled because 
he had to leave the crew and go over with his dad for supper. 

After the meal was over we came back on deck to find the 
weather had turned nasty. A heavy wind had set in and the 
sky was clouded over. Guess the old barometer 
is taking a nose dive thinks I, goin’ ter be in fer 
a blow. The passengers mostly stays down in 
the cabin but not that crew of Sea Scouts. 
This was their weather. Many a time I’ve seen 
’em break out the sails at midnight when the 
wind came up sudden like. 

They walks about the decks stickin’ their 
noses inter everything ’till they comes to the 
bridge, and I thought they were goin’ to go up 
there, too, but they knew that wa’nt no prome- 
nade deck and they stops. 

They gathers together at the foot of the ladder and I 
could see they were tryin’ to figger up some excuse for going 
aloft. I didn’t say anything, but I had met Captain Sharp 
jes fore they came up. He and I had been buddies in the 
Navy, and when I tells him o’ the bunch I had ‘he invites 
me to bring them up in the charthouse for the evening. 

While they was still workin’ their chins I sees him 

ooking over the rail and as he winks at me he yells 
in that fog-horn voice of his, ““What’s the trouble 
down there.” 

Them lads jumped like as if someone had exploded 
a torpedo under their stern. Hank Wilson was the 


swain Henry 
Wilson” 





Illustrated by Stephen W. Wilcox 


first to get himself together and he snaps into a salute and 
says, ‘‘We’d like to talk to you, sir.” , 

“Come aloft,” the Old Man bellers and up goes the . 
hull gang and lines up on the bridge leavin’ it to Hank 
to do the talkin’ as was right because he was coxswain. 
Before he gets a chance to say anything the Old Man pipes 
up again, “Coxswain, are you aware of the fact that more 
than three sailors appearing before the captain at one time 
making requests constitutes a mutiny?” 

His voice was cold as steel. The crew looked uneasy, kinda 
seemed like they had put their foot in it. Hank flushed 
up, then he replied, “‘We’re sorry sir, we didn’t know that, 
and we were so anxious to see the charthouse that we 
thought you meant all of us when you called.” 

“Ignorance of the law is no excuse, you are at sea now, 
young man and I sentence every one of you to ten minutes 
trick at the wheel.” 


y= kids could hardly believe their ears. That wasn’t 
no punishment for them, that was a 
pleasure hardly to be expected. They 
looked at each other and then back at 
the captain just in time to catch him 
winkin’ at me as I stood at the head of 
the ladder where I had climbed to see 
the fun. With that they wakes up to 
the fact that he was kiddin’ them, and 
like anything else but disciplined sailors 
they busts ranks and rushed up to him 
each asking to take his punishment first. 
He puts it up to 
Hank and while the 
coxswain was busy 
straightening out 
the mess the Old 
Man and I gits over 
in the corner of 
the wheelhouse and 
starts the usual 
chin-fest. I could 
see he was interest- 
ed in the way the 
boys took to sailing, 
and so i tells him 
about the crew and 
where they were 
heading. 

By this time we 
had got out into the 













































They fought their way 
slowly toward the pair. 





bay and the boys were having a hard time holding the 
big steamer on her course, but I’ve seen worse steerin’ many 
a time, and the captain nodded his approval of their efforts. 
The big seaman who had been steering was watching that 
they didn’t get too far off, and at the same time tryin’ to 
stuff Jimmy Dugan with some tall sea yarns. I hears hin 
tell the little freckled-face imp about a wreck they had be- 
cause the signalman filled the port light with green oil and 
the starboard one with red, and another boat rammed them. 
The kid took it all in with wide-open eyes and coaxes fer more. 
I grins to meself. That kid had been stuffin’ every rookie 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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The Official Boy Scout 
Slicker makes a great 
everyday garment, Every 
cout wi owns one 
wears it to school and for 
all bis outdoor activities 
whenever the weather 
requires it. 
No matter bow bard 
it rains it keeps a fellow 
warm and dry. 


The Official Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Unifurm of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 

It is all quality. Well made from selected fur felt and shaped 
to keep its fine appearance 
year after year. 

Low crown, wide brim, 
ventilated; silk band em- 
broidered with the Official 
Boy Scout Insignia, detach- , 
able wind cord. Sizes 634 to 
734, inclusive. 

The Official Boy Scout 
Hat is undeniably smart and 
good looking. Sure to win 
instant approval. There is no felt hat on the market of equal 
value. Look“for the official Insignia on the hat band. 


No. 503 Price, $2.95 





Regulation Weight Shirt 


Made of standard khaki 
material. Has loose fitting 
rolliag collar with neck- 
band, two outside Stanley 


Official Boy Sc out Slic kers square patch breast pockets, 


Made of the very best scientifically treated extra quality with flaps to button down. 
waterproof oiled fabric. Olive khaki color. Fly front. Has lettering ‘‘Boy Scouts of 
Fastened with regular Official Boy Scout buttons bearing the 
Scout Insignia. Has a corduroy-faced military collar contain- 
ing outside loops with the regular college strap around. Made 
with two full roomy patch pockets with flaps; double stitched 
seams. Snap fasteners on sleeves to tighten around wrists No. 647 Price, $2.25 No. 647 Shirt 
when necessary. Order by age size. 


America’ over right breast 
pocket. All sizes. 





12 to 18 years 






No. 569 Price, $4.50 Medium Weight Shirt 
Men's sizes Made of standard light wei i i 
- ght weight khaki material. Has loose 
No. 570 Price, $5.75 inion rolling collar with neckband and long sleeves. Two 
outside patch breast pockets with flaps. Embroidered “‘Boy 

RE Scouts of America’’ over right breast pocket. All sizes. 
SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY suri rpm, CPS 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
Are National Official Outfitters to the Woolen Shirt 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA Made of the same pattern as the Regulation Weight Boy 
And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of Scout Shirt, but the material is of 94 oz. O.D. Shirting 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS Flannel. This makes a very practical and useful uniform gar- 


ment for all year ‘round use. All sizes. 


Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on z 
all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms vy No. 649 Price, $3.65 





Sold only fhrua 





TW eceat Seal? ARCH is a month when all out-of-doors, like a great bi 

7 bear, shakes the snow of winter from its back and beck. 
ons to all outdoor boys and men. There is a different fecling 
in the air Scouts start planning for the first overnight camp, 
others are thinking of good long hikes They all yearn fo 
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THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTER IN YOUR CITY 
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The equipment listed on these pages will remind Scouts to replace wom 
or outgrown parts of the Uniform and will also suggest to them and 4l] 
outdoor boys, equipment which they will need to round out their pack 
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No. 651 Breeches 


Regulation Weight Breeches 


Made of standard khaki material. Equipped with belt 
loops, two front, two hip and one watch - of Legs laced 
below knee; to be worn with stockings. Modeled full. Con- 
panion garment to No. 647 or No. 648 shirts. All sizes. 


No. 651 Price, $2.40 
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Woolen Stockings 


Very attractive and durable. Heavy weight all wool stock- 
ings, made to give the utmost comfort and service. Reinforced 
heels and toes. Made from pure wool olive drab yarns. 
Turned down below knee. 


No. 527 Price, $1.35 


Cotton Stockings 


Practical and durable. Exceptionally good quality heavy 
cotton stockings; virtually holeproof. Flat knit feet; 
reinforced heels and toes. Medium heavy weight. 


No. 528 Price, 50c 
Official Boy Scout Sweater 
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—the core 
market to 
cord. The 
An all-worsted _crew- 
neck Sweater. Made of No. 1¢ 
medium - weight woolen 
worsted. Slip-over style. 
Official Boy Scout em- 
broidered silk emblem 
sewed on. Just the thing to Useful o 
wear on those long hikes rallies anc 





during the cool weather 
and very essential for camp 
or any other outdoor 
activity. 


No. 516 Price, $3.50 
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Write for a convenient spe- 
cial order blank. They make 
it very easy to order by mail. 


Official Boy Scout Haversack 


Adopted after many months of experimenting and consulta- 
tions with hunters, trappers and leading camping authorities. 
Itis adecided improvement over any haversack on the market 
today and is the most practical article of a Scout's Equipment. 


Price, $2.50 


Official Boy Scout Bugles 


An instrument that is smarter and more trim than the aver- 
age bugle. It is perfect in tone and register and only the finest 
of materials are used in its manufacture. Its tone is brilliant, 
powerful and mellow. Each one is tested before shipment to 
insure every detail of workmanship and tone. Key of G, tun- 
ing slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; select brass. 


No.1277 “Conn” Bugle, Price, $5.00 
No. 1538 “Rexcraft” Bugle, Price, $5.00 


Official “Boy Scout Lariat 


A great favorite with the Jamboree Scouts in England. 
The Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord, 
—the cord which is absolutely the strongest and best on the 
market today. This rope is recognized by the red spots in the 
cord. The spring is a good time to practice using it. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.40 





Scout Guard Rope 
Useful on parade duty, at 
rallies and exhibitions. Val- 
uable for, rescue work. 
Length 15 ft., equipped with 
snap fastener and ring for - 
joining to other ropes. Lifting strength, 150 Ibs. 
No. 1276. Price, each, 50c 











| FOR ALL OUTDOOR BOYS! 
The items listed on this page are for all boys. Only the Official Boy Scout Uniform and its 
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various parts are restricted to Boy Scouts. Official uniform parts are listed on the opposite 


page. All may buy items listed on this page. 


Official Boy Scout Compass 


Heavily magnetized, 

delicately balanced and 

extremely sensitive. Cen- 

ters are jeweled and a 

stop lifts the needle off 

center point when lid of 

case is closed. Dial is of 

aluminum. Needle is of 

Bar pattern, mounted in thin model olive drab metal hunter 
case strongly hinged. 


No. 1076 Price, $2.50 


Tip Top Wrist Watch 
Made by the New / geet 
Haven Clock Com- Mea 
pany. Silver dial; 
thin; stem wind; pull 
Out stem set; sunk 
second dial; detach- 
able genuine buck- 
skin itrap Non-corro- 
sive;chromium plated : - 
back that hugs the wrist. Furnished with unbreakable crystal. 


No. 1364 Price, $4.00 
Official “Boy Scout Whistle 


Onc of the finest 

whistles made. Highly 
lished nickel finish on 

Dane furnished with rin 

for attaching. Marked 

with Official Boy Scout & 

Emblem. 


No. 1281 Price, 35c 


‘We Pay the Shipping 
Charge ! 


The Supply Department now offers 
you a most complete service. We pay 
the postage and freight on all orders. 
The savings are yours. 

That makes it very easy to order by 
mail. You simply state the number, the 
quantity wanted, the name of the 
article and, when necessary, state size 
and color. Figure up the total cost of the 
articles you order and that is all. Don’t 
add anything for shipping charge. We 
pay it. 

Your order will be delivered to the 
Post Office or railroad company within 
twenty-four hours after we receive it. 





When you buy Boy Scout Equipment, you are getting the 
best that can be had ruir @ purposes intended at the 
cheapest possible price. Play safe! Always buy Boy Scout 
Equipment. 





SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
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If you are not a Scout, write 
‘or a copy of the Boy Scout 
couts have 


Books for All Boys ! 


Here are four books which should be very interesting 
to all boys whether Scouts or non-Scouts, They 
have a definite place in the library op on the 
bookshelf of everyone who loves the outdoors. 


Handbook for Boys 


The Official Boy Scout Manual. 
Things to do and things to make; our 
country’s history and the history of 
Scouting. 638 pages; pictures or dia- 
grams on almost every page. Informa- 
tion about Birds, Animals, Trees and 
Stars; Indian Sign Language; First 
Aid, Signaling, Tracking, Weather 
Data, Songs. The cover is of imitation 
leather, embossed in colors. 


No. 3100 50c per copy 


Handbook for Patrol 
Leaders 


A book of infor mation and inspira- 
tion which ought to be alongside the 
“Handbook for Boys.”’ 

It not only deals with all phases of 
a Patrol Leader's problems, it also 
instructs the individual in Hiking, 
Camping, Test Passing, Handicraft 
and many other things. 

Profusely illustrated. Four hundred 
pages. 
No. 3638 75c per copy 


The Sea Scout Manual 


escribes a program for courageous, 
brave, manly young men who wish to 
learn of the phases of the water and 
seas by doing things on the water and 
seas. Contains the story of man’s 
conquest on the seas. Conquest by 
courage, endurance and fate. It is the 
story of brave men, pioneers, the 
most courageous of their race. An 
authoritative book on seamanship. 


No. 3229 75c per copy 


Swimming and Water 


Safety 


" ‘ 
HANDBOOK FOR 
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Authoritative, clear cut, profusely > 


illustrated. Includes a discussion on 
the Methods of Teaching Swimmin 
Swimming Strokes, Lifesaving 

ods, the Scout Life Guards, Cause 
and Prevention of Drowning Acci- 
dents, Cam 
Methods, 
eants, A Hist 
Bibliography an 
material. 


No. 3681 


of Swimming, 


Each, 75c 


Dow SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Send your order fo the nearest address 
NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
20 EAST 355R0.8T. = 


2 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 


5835 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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AUSTRIA 





SWEDEN With its quaint temples 


and peculiar customs 





The ways of the Japanese 
seem strange to us. For 
instance, in that Orierital 
country, sandals are usu- 
ally worn instead of shoes. 
The cost is half a cent a 
pair, but they last only 
about two days. These sandals are fashioned something 
like mittens with a separate place for the big toe. 


Of course, their Boy Scouts wear shoes that conform to the 
style of their equipment, as we do. But American Scouts 
have a big advantage. Your national organization worked 
with shoe experts for two years to design the kind of shoes 
oo adapted to your feet and give you style-comfort as 
well. 


Now the Excelsior Scout Shoe is-:recognized as OFFICIAL, 
and it carries your seal because it is part of your equip- 
ment. Made in seven styles, looks like it costs more than 
the price asked, and your parents will like the quality. Ask 
your shoe man to let you see the Excelsior OFFICIAL Scout 
Shoes. If he doesn’t have them we will tell you who has. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY 


Authorised Manufacturer of Oficial Boy Scout and Seascout Shoes 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


XN 


CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 
















Official 

Moccasin 

Service Official 
Shoe Boy Scout 






Service Shoe 





EXCELSZOR 


Official Boy Scout Shoes 





FREE Please send me a copy of “Know Your Knots,” 
“== that interesting booklet for Boy Scouts. 


Summer 
By Edward F. Turner 
I wish it were summer 
When days are long, 
When skies are bluest 
And life is a song. 
I should like to wander 
Along a road, 
With never a care 
Or even a load. 
I should like to fish 
In a quiet brook, 
And eat my lunch 
In a shady nook. 
I should like to dream 
All the long day’s run, 
And watch the glory 
Of the setting sun. 
I wish it were summer 
When days are long, 
When skies are bluest, 
And life is a song. 


A Revolving Kennel 
By J. O. Hall, Jr. 
S YOU probably know, sunlight is a 
great disinfectant. The above diagram 
shows how to place your kennel so that it 
will face in whichever direction you wish 
by a simple push of your hand. 


My Transmitter 
By Jesse B. Burnham 

EFORE attempting any transmission 

whatsoever, the reader must remember 
that this work cannot be done without a 
government permit, which takes the form 
of two licenses. One of these licenses is for 
the station and the other is for the operator. 
The first of these can be obtained as soon as 
the station is put into actual operation and 
as soon as the wave-length has been set at 
which the station is to be operated. The 
license for the operator, however, must be 
obtained first. You need not even have a 
transmitter in order to get an operator’s 
license. The operator’s license is compara- 
tively simple to obtain, and the only thing 
that will hold you back at all is the code 
speed test which you must pass. In order 
to operate an amateur station, one must be 
able to receive at a speed of at least ten 
words per minute in the Continental Morse 
Code. In order to attain this speed, constant 
practice for a period of one or two months 
is quite necessary. Equip yourself with a 
key, buzzer and battery connected in series 
so that when the key is pressed the buzzer 
will operate. Practice the code with this 
arrangement and also if possible listen in on 
some of the amateur transmission that is 
always going on. Try to copy some of the 
code that you hear, and after some practice 
you will be able to do so. In any event, you 
will have to equip yourself with a good short- 
wave receiver before you can do any actual 
work in amateur circles. After you have 
acquainted yourself sufficiently with the 
code and put it into practice, you should 
proceed to the nearest Custom House or 
Radio Inspector’s office and take your 
examination for a first-grade amateur 
operator’s license. If, however, you live too 
far from this point, you can obtain a second- 
grade amateur operator’s license by applying 
by mail to the Radio inspector. He will 
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furnish you with blanks which must be filled 
out and returned, whereupon your license wil] 
beissued. This, however, is good for only one 
year, and within that time you may be asked 
to appear for a personal examination. 


N THE type of transmitter either a storage 
“B” battery is used as the plate supply 
or dry “‘B” batteries could of course be used, 
Do not think that just because higher power 
is not used in this set that it will do no good 
work. In fact, many United States amateurs 
have made contact with European amateurs 
using only a UV-2or1A tube with a potential 
on the order of 150 volts applied to the 
plate. This, of course, is rather exceptional 
work, but with a set of the type described 
you can easily depend upon transmission 
over a radius of 1co miles and even more 
with C. W., as continuous wave code trans 
mission is known. The set is rather inex. 
pensive to build. Even though high voltage 
is not used, there are certain of the instrv- 
ments which should be purchased with the 
idea in mind that some time you will want 
to increase the power of your set. You will 
undoubtedly want to do this as soon as you 
have been on the air for a few days and have 
been deeply bitten by the transmitting bug. 
Therefore when you buy meters obtain good 
ones, inasmuch as poor meters are an unwise 
investment. The same applies to variable 
and fixed condensers. The fixed condensers 
should be about .oo2 mf. and to stand 1,500 
volts tested. The type of fixed condensers 
shown can be used in amateur transmitters 
with power up to too watts or more. They 
are surely. and slightly over size for this 
type of transmitter, but you might as well get 
them while you are spending money and you 
will have hom when you build your big 
transmitter. The two tuning condensers, 
one of which tunes the oscillating circuit 
and the other of which tunes the antenna 
circuit, they should have a capacity of 
.coo5 mf. For 80 meter work use only half 
of the antenna condenser. 

It is not wise to try. to construct the 
blocking condensers of .oo2 mf. You wil 
undoubtedly encounter serious trouble. 
Of course if you may not want to build a 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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Mississippi Miles 


(Continued from page 23) 








clutch from the cliff. Wild Bill’s grin flashed 
up at him through the trapper’s beard then 
he spoke. 

“ No use, Miles. Tough luck! Push on!” 

The cedar tore loose. Wild Bill shot down 
out of sight, enveloped by the mist, as if it 
was his winding sheet. Miles listened fear- 
fully to the scraping sound of his descent, the 
noise of loosened rock clattering far down the 
cliff, then, silence. 

It made him sick at heart,’ it nauseated 
him, for the moment it robbed him of his 
nerve and he lay there on the ledge shaking. 

Wild Bill gone! It seemed im ible. 
The full horror of it struck home to him. His 
own situation had nothing to do with it. It 
was the thought of the sturdy, unselfish, 
comrade that robbed Miles of energy, that 
paralyzed thought and action as he lay on the 
narrow shelf where the vapors swirled and, 
above him, the great stone face of Wakan 
Tanka, swathed in the mist, gazed sternly 
down towards the river up which the white 
men had come, were ever coming, to rob the 
red men of their heritage. 

Miles never knew how long it was before he 
pulled himself together. He called again and 
again but got no answer. He seemed shut 
off. Toattempt to descend meant the sharing 
of Wild Bill’s fate. The rock curved out 
above him. He wanted to get down, some- 
how, to where Wild Bill must be lying. He 
went along the ledge to his left some thirty 
feet until it dwindled abruptly, ended. He 
advanced in the other direction and again the 
ledge diminished, until there was only a few 
inches of it. Along this he made his desperate 
way, beginning to feel like something trapped, 
his back to the river, arms outspread, his 
fingers clinging to whatever support they 
could find. Here and there the ledge was 
broken. Two or three times his foot slipped 
but he managed to recover himself. The 
ledge petered out into the breast of the cliff. 

It held small interest for Miles now. He 
had no heart for the treasure, no will to carry 
on to the cave below the Falls of St. Anthony. 
Wild Bill was gone! It was the first time that 
Miles had really felt himself alone. 

Yet, as he edged back, he automatically 
inspected the carving that he had at first 
overlooked, used only as aids to his progress. 
Next to the Thunder Bird, came the head of a 
buffalo, the sign of Unk-te-hee. Then the 
rabbit, a loon, the snake and the lizard 
completing the series of six. Loon and buffalo 
head had taken the place of the otter and the 
muskrat carved upon the stem. These things 
were photographed on Miles’s mind though 
he did not realize it. He had to get down. 
And there seemed no way. 

He stood there on the wide part of the shelf. 
He sat down, folding his arms about his 
knees, looking out through the writhing 
curtain of the mist, thinking. And then he 
knelt. And prayed. He prayed to the God 
of the white man. og Hg to a god of 
many names, Wakan Tanka, Unk-te-hee, 
Manitou, but a God of one dominion. 

As he knelt there, a strange thing paguened. 
The sun, that they had not seen for two 
days, broke thro the mist and gilded the 
face of Great Spirit Cliff. It shone upon 
the great stone face of Wakan Tanka and, 
under the genial beams, the mists shredded 
and dissolved. It was only for a moment 
but, in that fleeting break of sunshine, Miles 
saw a break in the overhang above him, a 
niche made by water dripping through the 
centuries. thr the cleft, he 
glimpsed a part of the stout stem of a moun- 
tain pine, not very big but lusty and elastic. 
An idea leaped within him. He sud- 
denly energized, as if a voltage of electricity, 
or some more mysterious, greater power had 
passed through him. He crouched a little, 
bending at the knees, then sprang, his fingers 
clamping on either side the crevice, chinning 
himself. With the new strength that was in 
him he hauled up by the muscles of his arms 
and shoulders, got one knee over the projec- 
tion and scrambled to another shelf. 

The shaft of sunlight had gone. The 
mists closed in again. But he could see the 
tree, sturdy and well rooted. He tested it 
with all his strength and started to work to 
make a rope, using his belt, cutting his buck- 
skin tunic into strips with his hunting knife 
and firmly knotting them together. At last 
he felt sure, calculating as best he could, from 
memory the height of the last wall that they 
had scaled, and down which Wild Bill had 
fallen, that his rope was long enough to at 
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least let him risk a drop to where the cliff, 
slanting out towards the river, gave, with the 
bushes he remembered growing there, a fair 
chance of arresting his descent. He believed 
he could negotiate the rest of it. The mist 
did not prevail much farther down than that. 
He fastened his rope about the base of the 
little pine and let himself swing over to the 
full length of it. “It was still a little foggy but 
he knew that he was close to the limit of the 
veges and he could vaguely see, not far 
below, the outline of the shrubbery. 

He let himself drop and landed among 
bushes, naked to the waist, scratched in the 

rocess, a condition he little heeded. He had 

n careful that his belt should be the last 
link in his rope and, reaching up, he loosened 
it and put it about his waist. 

Again he called, and his heart leaped when 
he heard an answering shout. It was Wild 
Bill’s voice. The old trapper called out to 
him his location and Miles made his way 
down to it swiftly, without regard to the 
brush that tore his bare skin. 

He found Wild Bill, somewhat dazed, 
lifting himself on his elbows, then sitting up. 
There was blood on his face and Miles, 
alarmed, hastened to him. 

“Tt ain’t nothin’,” said Wild Bill. “You 
know where I come from, Miles. Pike 
County, Missouri. I’m ha’f bear an’ ha’f 
alligator. Leastwise, I’ve bin told so, an’ 
I’m beginnin’ to think it. Anyway, I’m a 
tough old party an’ I’ve l’arned, long ago, to 
let myself go limp when ever a hawss got 
rambunctious or I thought myself fallin’. 
I’m bruised considerable. I bet I look like a 
spotted leopard, but there ain’t no bones 
broken. No, sir,” he added. as he stood up 
a bit stiffly and examined himself, “nary a 
bone. I broke my fall by diggin’ my hooks 
into everythin’ thet come handy and I 
fetched up with a wallop on the side of my 
head.” He felt the place carefully. 

“T’m right as rain,” he said. ‘And thet’s 
sure comin’, How in Sam hill did you get 
down? You’re all striped up, yoreself.” 

Miles told him and Wild Bill gave him a 
grin as he slid an arm about his shoulders. 

“T’ve got some extry doe skins in my pack, 
Miles, boy,” he said. “I ain’t a bad tailor, if 
I say it myse’f. I'll fix you up another shirt 
when we get back to the canoe. We’ll put 
off huntin’ for them signs until termorrer.”’ 

“We don’t hev’ to,” said Miles triumph- 
antly, “I found ’em, exploitin’ along the 
ledge. They run this way,” and he enumer- 
ated the sequence of the symbols. 

“You sure was born lucky, Miles,” said 
Wild Bill. “If there’s any such thing as luck. 
I’ve got a notion it’s sarved out to us by the 
One Who runs this old world.” 

Miles silently agreed with him. He did 
not know that he especially deserved all that 
had been given to him, but he felt that his 
prayer had been answered. Wakan Tanka 
had not been angry with them, after all. 
Their mission was not distasteful to him, 
perhaps he sensed its real reverence. And 
Miles realized in that moment that the God 
who made the red man and the rest out of the 
various colored clays, was the Guardian of 
all of them and judged men not always, per- 
haps, by their acts, but by what was in the 
heart of them. 

“You kin wear a blanket, until I get the 
shirt fixed,” said the tra) . “We'd best be 
gittin’ down. We ought to find Carver’s 
Cave an easier proposition. Be there day 
arter termorrer.’ 

Suddenly he clutched Miles by the arm 
and drew him behind the shelter of a bush, 
pointing down to the river. A skiff was in 

ight, working its way up against the current. 

were four men in it, three of them 
whites and the fourth, a bandage about his 
head, was an Indian. Pikatik, beyond a 
doubt, with the three rascals who were on 
their trail. 

“They ain’t seen us,” whispered Wild Bill. 
“They’re goin’ on. We'll let ’em get ahead. 
If they knew anything erbout Great Spirit 
Cliff, the fog has kept ’em from recognizin’ 
it ” 


“Tt’s a wonder the dogs ain’t scented ’em 
and made a racket,” said Miles. Then he 
noticed that the wind was blowing from 
across the river. That, and the dampness of 
the atmosphere, had checked the scent. Th 
crouched there a little longer while the ski 
went on up the river. Then they worked 
their way down to the canoe. 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for A pril) 








The great English writer, Arnold Bennett, 
said, “I suppose that for the majority of 
men the suspension of income for a single 
month would mean either bankruptcy, 


the usurer, or acute inconvenience. 


MAN has small chance 
to get somewhere and 
be somebody if he is entirely 
dependent upon his next pay- 
check. He is likely to be as help- 
lessasa child if his income stops. 


Manya man finds himself ina re- 
bellious frame of mind and sorry 
for himself because he is“‘broke”’. 
He feels bottled-up, half stifled, 
almost shackled and handcuffed. 
Unhappy in his work, he does 
it hal Rcartedly, badly. 


He wants to quit his job but he 
doesn’t dare. His boss would 
like to discharge him but waits 
because he is sorry for him and 
his family. 


If a man has not learned 
how to live within his 
income, it makes little dif- 
ference whether he earns 
$1,000 or $10,000— he 
will always be in trouble. 
But budgeting his weekly 
or monthly salary to 
cover expenses for the 
necessities and comforts 
of life will show him how 
to live within his income 
whatever it may be. 
Do you know how the 
experts arrange a budget 
for salaries from $1,000 
to $10,000? Do you know 
what per cent of the in- 
come should be spent for 
each of the general ex- 
pense items—food, shelter, 








Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Dept. 330-B, 
One Madison Avenue, New York 


Please mail, without charge, booklet 
“Let Budget Help” which shows how 
to make incomes cover necessary expen- 
ditures—with something left over—and 
gives full details relating to budgeting 
incomes ranging from $100 to $800 a 
month, 
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© 1939 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


clothing, household operating 
expense, insurance, education, 
entertainment and investment? 


When speculation is substituted 
for investment the last hope for 
safety usually vanishes. 


Budgetshavesolved money prob- 
lems in many homes. A typical 
illustration is furnished by a 
woman who provided a good 
home for husband, high school 
daughter and 12-year-old son 
on $200 a month. She reported 
that when they attempted to 
live without a budget they were 
always in debt and worst of all 
in mental and physical distress. 
Since their conversion to 
“the budget way” they 
have found they are 
able to live better and 
save 10%. 


Have you ever exper- 
ienced the peace of mind 
and satisfaction that re- 
sult from an intelligent 
budgeting of your in- 
come? With necessities 
provided for and a little 
money left over you have 
a far better chance to get’ 
ahead. 


Send for booklet entitled, 
“Let Budget Help,” 
which was written with 
a full understanding of 
the problems of those 
with limited incomes. 
Use coupon above. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT - 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


ONE MADISON AveE., New YorkK, N. Y. 
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‘Note 
Duofold’s new 


Streamline Symmetry! 


Sets low in the pocket 
because the clip starts at the top 
—not halfway down the cap 


end converts the Parker in 10 seconds 
from a Pocket Duofold Pen to a Desk 
Set Duofold or vice versa. No other 
thussaves you the price of asecond pen. 


In the Library Bureau's pen poll of 
100,000 telephone subscribers, prorated 
by states, Parker was voted the prefer- 
ence by 25% above the second pen, and 
48% above the third. 


In the census of 13 leading technical 
schools, Parker was used by students, 


So whether you want a Desk Set 
now or later, if you once have a Parker 
Duofold, all you'll need is a base—pen 


2 to 1. taper included free with that. 
In the census of 55 leading colleges, Go and feel the poise of the new 
Parker led by 46%. Streamline barrels in Jewel-like, Non- 


breakable Permanite. And look for the 
imprint, “Geo. S. Parker—DUOFOLD.” 
That’s the only guarantee we ever ask 


for if called on to make good. 
Pencils to match, $3.25 to $5 


Now 2 Pens in One 
Guaranteed for Life 
No other pen or pencil sets so low in 
the pocket as Parker Duofold, because 
the clip starts at the top, not halfway 
down the cap. 


Stop at the nearest pen counter and 
see how attaching or removing a tapered 
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Duofold 


THE PARKER PEN CoO., Janesville, Wisconsin 
Offices and Subsidiaries: New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Buffalo, Dallas, San Francisco; Toronto 
Canada; London, England; Heidelberg, Germany. 


PEN 
GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE 
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Bus one passenger to another: “This ad states 
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Cure for Cramp 

1. Is there any cure 

for cramp? If so, what? 
2. Where can I get 

leather for book binding? 
3. Can Lone Scouts transfer to Troops with- 

out re-registration? —LEAMOND FAUust. 

1. Massage the place; that is, rub it. 

2. Radel Leather Co., Newark, N. J. 

3. No. 


Junior Scout Handbook 
Where can I get a Junior Scout Handbook? 
—Witure Hitt FIELps. 
The Handbook is now being prepared, but 
we have not yet decided on a name for the 
Junior Scouts. 


Arrow Heads 
Can you tell me how the Indians made arrow- 
heads out of stone?—ROBERT TABERSKI. 
Put a piece of buckskin in the left hand, 
in which is held a piece of flint. Then with a 
biscuit-shaped pebble an inch and a half or 
two inches in diameter for a hammer stone, 
| knock off the edges of the flint or pry them 
| off with a piece of deer horn. 


The ‘‘Mountie’”’ 

Where can I obtain the hat worn by outdoor 
men, commonly catalogued as the ‘‘ Mountie”? 
—JoHN WHITEMAN. 

The Trading Post of the Boy Scouts, 33rd 





| | Street, New York City, can get one for you. 


A Cat-Boat 
Can you give me information on how to 
make a Cat-Boat?—EuGENE W. RASCHIG. 
It would take too much space to answer 
\here. Get Boat Building and Boating, pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth 
Avenue, at 48th St., N. Y. C. 


A Small Cabin 
Please tell me how to build a smaw cabin.— 
ARTHUR SILVEN. 
I tell all about it in Shelters, Shacks and 
Shanties, published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Record for Fire 
1. Who holds the world’s record yor fire oy 


flint and steel? : 
2. Must all fish (as required for the Angling 


| Merit Badge) be caught on one trip?—Scout 


| GEORGE IRELAND. 
1. Unknown. 


| 2. No. 


Wearing the Uniform 

1. What is the new way of wearing the uni- 
form? 

2. Why isn’t it permissible to wear a beaded 
hat band with Scout designs?p—L. R. Harri- 
SON. 

1. Don’t get you. 

2. Because it is not according to regula- 
tions. 


Flint and Steel 
What do you use for catching a spark for 
flint and steel in the Merit-Badge Test?— 
Scout Ernest Hupson. 
Dry charred rags, dry charred grass or 
dry powdered charcoal. 


Turtles 

1. Where can I get a book on turtles? 

2. What should I feed a turtle in the winter 
and summer?—ROBERT K, LEwis. 

1. Reptile Book, by Raymond L. Ditmars, 
published by Doubleday Page & Co., New 
York City. 

2. Feed him only when he wants to eat. 
Feed him small bits of meat, flies, insects, 
angle worms. Keep him in shallow water. 


Indian Name 
Will you please send me the Indian name for 
“ever -running - water” ?— Scout LAWRENCE 
PETSCHKE. 
De-me-muh-gud se-pe. 
Cyanide 
1. Where can I get cyanide for a killing jar? 
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2. WherecanI obtain 
cedar bark for a bird- 
house ?—Scovut Jiuy 
HvcH#Es. 

1. Have your drug¢- 
gist make up the jar for you. Cyanide is a 
very dangerous poison. 

2. From any dealer in rustic goods, but 
any bark answers the purpose. 


Plans for a Rowboat 


Where can I get plans for a ten-foot row- 
boat?—Scovut Pau FRIe1. 

Boat Building and Boating, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave., at 48th 
Street, N. Y. C. 


Literature on Hunting 


Please tell me where I can get any literature 
on trapping and hunting?—JoserH Scuror. 

The Buckskin Book for Buckskin Men and 
Boys, published by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Buckskin Clothes 
Will you tell me where I can get a pair of 
buckskin breeches and a buckskin jacket?— 
ARTHUR G. Fox. 
Yes. Albert G. Heath, Indian Trader, 
444 East 42d St., Chicago, Ill.; Evans Curio 
Shop, Livingston, Montana. 


Air Scouts 


We have Boy Scouts and Sea Scouts. The 
Sea Scouts are for older Scouts. Why not 
have Air Scouts for older Sea Scouts?—Scovt 
Murray COHEN. 

A bully idea. I approve of it. 


Star and Life Scouts 
Can you go up to Court of Honor (if yon 
have six months’ service as a First Class Scout) 
and get Star and Life at the same time?— 
RICHARD FLIPpo. 
Yes. 


Building a Kayak 

1. Where could I get the plans and instruc- 
tions for building a kayak? 

2. Could a kayak be used for passing the 
Canoe Merit Badge? 

3. Could bamboo be used for building the 
kayak?—HENRY HELwic. 

1. None printed. Build it as you would 
a canvas canoe. 

2. Yes. 

3. Yes. 


Numerology 


Where can I get a book on Numerology with 
illustrations in color and descriptions of min- 
erals?—HENRY GRENST. 

Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, should be 
able to find one for you; if not, Brentano’s, 
Book Store, Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., can. 


Tanning 

Will you please tell me how to tan a cattle 
hide so that tough and fairly waterproof 
moccasins can be made from it?—Joun 
TREADWELL. 

It will take too much space here, but I 
have put it all in The Buckskin Book pub- 
lished by Lippincott Co. of Philadelphia. 


Plans for a Glider 

I. Where can I get plans for a glider? 

2. Where can I get materials for a glider? 

3. Could one start a Scout gliding club or 
patrol?—Scout JAMES MuNSIE. 

1. & 2. Write to Ideal Airplane & Supply 
Co., Inc., 40814 West Broadway, N. Y. C. 

3. Yes, if parents consent. 


Snakes 

1. Is there any such poisonous snake by the 
name of Rock Pilot? 

2. Does a spotted adder stick its tail in its 
mouth to get poison on it and sting or bite you 
with it? 

3. Does a snake hypnotize a bird or any 
animal?—RiIcHARD W. DRaABBLE. 

1. No. 

2. No. That’s all Mother Goose talk. 

3- No. 





. Questions which 
4. which have been 








1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
soeaies seam) Gee SP wens Det tele cnet Se ignesed. 


5. 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the 


to scouting activities and the interests 
department. 
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as comes aboard the ship back home with 
the same old time-worn yarns as this guy 
was handin’ out. 2 

When the sailor runs out o’ material 
Jimmy starts out to fumble in his pockets. 
“What s the matter, lost something?” says 
the sailor. . 

“Yeh,” says the kid, ‘I wanted to show it 
0 you.” 

“What was it?” said the unsuspecting sea- 
nan. 

“The key to the anchor watch,” says 
mmy. 

JiWell, that sailor looked like he had bit off 
somethin’ too hot to chew for a minute, but 
Jimmy’s grin was infectious and he threw 
back his head and roared. 

“You win, matey,” he said. “I took you 
for a lubber and ye dropped me overboard.” 

The captain and I saunters over to the 
side of the bridge chattin’, and as I chances 
to look aft I sees the Land Scout the boys 
had been talkin’ to was leaning over the rail 
tryin’ to heave the leadline that Jack hed 
made fer him. Bein’ there was a cold wind 
a-starboard he had the whole deck to him- 
self and he was havin’ a good time. While 
| was watchin’ I sees him climb up on the 
rail just as Jack had done. Says I to Hank, 
who was standing beside us, ‘‘ You better 
eo down and tell him to get off the rail.” 
Just as L says it the lad lost his hold and 
went tumbling over the side into the water. 

Hank yells, “Man overboard!” and hurls 
himself down the ladder and rushes along the 
deck sheddin’ his clothes as he ran. I sees 
him vault to the starboard rail and make a 
clean dive out into the water. He came up 
well away from the boat, took a few strokes 
to make sure he would clear the propeller 
wake and settled into that fast crawl stroke 
o’ his makin’ right for the little Scout. I 
could see the plucky youngster battlin’ hard 
to keep his head above the waves, and I 
figured that if Hank got to him he could keep 
him afloat until we could get a boat over. So 
I turns me attention to the crew on the deck 
below who were lowering away on the star- 
board life-boat. As soon as I looked I knew 
there was going to be trouble. A bunch o’ 
deckhands and longshoremen tossin’ a cargo 
to a wharf and droppin’ a life-boat into 
a rough sea are two different jobs. The 
forward block jammed, the stern swung down 
to the water and a heavy wave struck it, 
loosening the patent hook. She swung out- 
board by one davit and turned over, spilling 
the whole crew into the water. 

Lines flashed over the side o’ the ship 
toward the men strugglin’ in the water and 
orders was a flyin’ fast from the first mate 
as he was atryin’ to get his crew back on deck 
for another try at launching a life-boat. The 
captain an’ I tries to make out the young ’un 
but it’s pretty hard owin’ to the waves and 
the darkness. Finally the search-light picks 
‘em up and he’s a strugglin’ mighty hard ter 
keep up. Where’s Hank, thinks I, and just 
like thet I sees him flinging’ arm over arm, 
cuttin’ through the crests and tearin’ down 
toward the kid like a flyin’ fish. Will he 
make it before the kid tires out? An’ now 
lemme tell you I ain’t got no papers fer sky- 
pilot but shiver me timbers but I sure did 
pray some in them few minutes. Seemed 
most like a year while Hank was battlin’ 
his way through them seas, but I guess the 
Lord hed time ter listen ter the prayers o’ 
an old salt, fer I sees the brave lad swing his- 
= alongside the boy and git a good grip on 
him. 

“There,” says I, “that’s that, now 
where’s that boat, Captain,” and I turns me 
eyes back to the deck. Still hangin’ by one 
davit and the crew climbin’ slow up the 
topes one by one. 

“Captain, ain’t you got another crew to 
git that other boat over, quick, we can’t 
wait till them fellers git back,aboard, them 
young ’uns will go down if we don’t git over 
there quick.” 

“Short-handed, Barney, that’s the only 
bunch we have, and they don’t seem to be 
much on rough water,” sez the captain. 

I looks around an’ my eye lights on the 
Scouts lined up with Jack Long afore them. 

“Captain,” sez Jack, “we can man that 
boat, please let us put over the port boat, 
he's our coxswain, you know. Barney and the 
= can stand by the falls, we'll do the 
es sad 

They stood waitin’, knowin’ the captain 
hed the say, and I could see he was afraid to 
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risk their lives in thet sea, so I sez, “‘Let ’em 
go, Captain, they know how, and it’s their 
pard out there.” 

“Right, sir,” sez he, and leanin’ over the 
rail bellows out, ‘‘Mate Olsen, break out the 
port life-boat, stand by the falls, crew from 
the Sea Scouts comin’ down,” then turnin’ 
to Jack Long he sez, ‘‘She’s yours, God be 
with you, son.” 

Like a flash the crew jumped and slid to 
the main deck, lines flew, canvas covers were 
ripped off and the lads were in their places, 
bow and stern men with boat hooks ready to 
fend off by the time I gits beside the falls. 

Lookin’ her over I sez, “Ready, Cox- 
swain?” 

‘Aye, Aye, sir,” sez Jack. ‘Lower away 
and keep her level.” 

Down the side they drops fendin’ her off 
neat and kisses the waves like a feather the 
patent hooks droppin’ out as the weight 
loosened on the lines and as they dropped I 
could hear Jack’s voice sighin’ out, “OARS 
.-- LET FALL... GIVE WAY TO- 
GETHER .. . and six husky backs bent to 
them oars like they wuz goin’ ter try to pull 
them rowlocks clean out of her. 

Like a chip they tossed over the waves, 
but them young uns hed been in a boat be- 
fore and Jack’s head was level. Holdin’ her 
on her course they fought their way slowly 
toward the pair they hed started out fer. } 
climbs quick back up ter the bridge an 
snatches a pair o’ glasses from the rack an’ 
picks ’em up. The seaman on the watch was 
holdin’ the search-light on the lads in the 
water, and by the reflected light we cud 
see the boat as she climbed up on one wave 
-an slid down into the trough o’ the next. 
Spray would hit the bow and fly clean ter 
the stern soakin’ them Sea Scouts to the 
skin. Then she’d roll out o’ sight back and 
forth, the oars flashin’ in and out o’ the water. 
I could almost hear Jack’s voice as he was 
callin’ STROKE STROKE 
STROKE .. . keepin’ them in time. 

“They'll make it,” yells I in the captain’s 
ear, but I don’t think he even heard me. 
He was standin’ agin the rail, tight-lipped, 
with his eyes glued ter the glasses. 

I looks back again, they are gettin’ nearer 
and nearer, and I cud see the boat swing into 
the ring of light. Two bow oars flashed up- 
ward and inboard. I sees one bowman 
standing and then a flash of the line as he 
threw it toward Hank. Jack swung the boat 
around head up into the wind and held her 
there. 

“They made it,” I screamed at the cap- 
tain, “THEY MADE IT. Look, man, 
they’re haulin’ them into the boat.” 

Over the side they hauled Hank and the 
boy and the bowmen jumped back to their 
thwarts, their oars swung up and out, and they 
took up the stroke with the rest once again. 

The captain came ter life about this time 
and remembers he’s got somethin’ ter do him- 

. lLeanin’ over the rail he yells, ‘Olsen, 
all hands! Clear them falls. Stand by, you 
lubbers, and if you spill that crew hauling 
them on deck I’ll have your hides.” 

Turnin’ ter me he sez, “Barney, those lads 
can have my ship if they want it. They’re 
sailors like we used to have. God bless ’em. 
Now you hit the deck and see that Olsen and 
his bunch don’t blunder the finish,” and 
would you believe it, tears wuz rollin’ down 
that old-timer’s cheeks. 

“Make way,” some one shouted, “‘here’s 
the boy’s mother,” and a sobbing woman 
pushes her way to the side of the life-boat 
and reaches up to Hank who was holding 
Billy in his arms. A man ranged himself be- 
side her and together they grasped the child 
in their arms as Hank passes him over. 
He looked up into Wilson’s face and said, 
“My boy, I can’t thank now for what 
you have done. Billy is all we have and but 
for you and your friends we would have lost 
him. Just as soon as I get him comfortable 
I want to see you.” 

I slides into the cabin behind ’em and 
sets back in the corner listenin’ to the chatter. 
Jack Long hez to pipe his little piece. 

Sez he, “Listen, Hank, they’re talking 
about newspaper reporters and pictures and 
rewards and everything. We won’t get away 
from that bunch to-morrow in time to get to 
Annapolis. Gee, I wish we had our boat here. 
We could drop over the side to-night, sail 
down the Chesapeake and up to Annapolis, 
and leave the whole brass band behind.” 
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The best gymnast 


in the 


.. . yet last year the 
lightest exercise 
fagged him out 


PERFECT" hand stand” on the par- 
allel bars—the ** maltese cross’’ on 

the flying rings—or the “* giant swing” 
on the horizontal bar—Bill can do them 
all and more, without batting an eye. 
And what form! He's taken at least two 
* firsts’’ in every **Gym Meet”’ this year. 


You can't get away from it—Bill is 
the best gymnast in the school this 
winter. And yet last year the slightest 
exertion left him puffing and exhausted. 
He just couldn't stand the gaff. A string 
of colds and one bad siege of tonsilitis 
used him up. 

But that’s a thing of the past. Bill's 
learned how to take care of himself now 
—how to protect himself against those 
illnesses that used to sap his strength 
and stamina—how to keep in perfect 
trim always. 


Good health makes winners 


Bill’s scheme for fighting off sickness is 
a simple one—plain, nourishing food; 
lots of sleep; and the frequent washing of 
hands with Lifebuoy, the Health Soap, 
particularly before eating. 


According to The Life Extension 
Institute, 27 diseases may be spread by 
germs picked uponthe hands and carried 
to the mouth. Lifebuoy’s abundant 
antiseptic lather effectively removes these 
germs as wellas dirt. 


And it’s surprising how a Lifebuoy 
shower freshens a fellow up after a 
workout in the gym and kills all odor 
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Health Pledge 
WASH-UP CHART |s===s= 
Se Srssesseaes FESS 
you wash or take « beth, mark an “K™ in the square thet will | S07 —ter om aire 
indicate when you did it Keup this record for fow weskn Kenp | —=*Orm Hoy. 
tt accurately and bonewtly Be ure to wae Lifebwoy Heaith Soap. 
La W SS Week jel el 
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“Officer!” pipes one of the-crew as he 


PROTECTS HEALTH 
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of perspiration. It’s great for the 
skin, too. Helps clear up those pim- 
ples and blotches that so often mar 
a youngchap’s looks. Even its clean, 
healthy scent indicates its refresh- 


ing, purifying power. 
Free training game 


The new Lifebuoy Training Game 
is helping many young athletes to 
keep fit. Mail the coupon for a 
“*Wash-up"’ Chart and a Free Trial 
cake of Lifebuoy and try it. 
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THE INGERSOLL 
MITE 


$H0° 





Hail to the Ingersoll Mite—america’s 

new wrist watch! Here’s a small watch with a great 

name —a watch destined to be as famous as the 

Ingersoll Yankee which millions of boys are wearing! 
The Watch of Destiny! 

The Mite is so small it looks as though it might have cost much more 
than the small price of $5.00. And yet it’s made strong enough to stand 
hard knocks that would simply put expensive, delicate watches out of 
business in no time! After nearly 40 years’ experience Ingersoll watch- 
makers know better than anyone else how to make watches strong! 

The Mite’s works are enclosed in a 
chromium-plated case that gleams like 
platinum and never tarnishes or stains the 
wrist. The Mite always looks new! 

If you haven’t yet seen the Mite, get busy 
and take a look at it—the leading boys in 
every town will soon have them! 


We Service Ingersolls: Should your 
Ingersoll ever need attention, send it to the 
Ingersoll Service Department, Waterbury, Conn., 
for prompt repairing, or replacement at small cost. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 
Division of Waterbury Clock Company 
New York - Chicag 


+« San Francisco - Montreal 
Higher in Canada 











(Above) Wrist .. . . $3.50. Ingersoll’s lowest priced 
wrist watch. Chromium finish back. Radiolite $4.00. 


(Left) YANKEE . . . $1.50. The world’s most famous 
watch! Sturdy and dependable. Radiolite $2.25. 


INGERSOLL 
WATCHES 









spots the captain standing in the door. 
The crew jumps to attention and Hank 
| salutes. I see the skipper is pleased with the 
|crew’s trainin’. Things like that is what 
counts with an old Navy man. He returns 
the salute and orders the boys to be seated. 

“IT just heard your last remarks,” he said, 
“and I know how you boys feel. You have 
the true spirit of the sea, you have done your 
duty as you have seen it, and you want no 
applesauce. Perhaps I can help you if Mr. 
Buntline thinks you are capable, and from 
what I have seen to-night, I think he and I 
will agree. The boat you just used is yours 
to do with as you please. I will provision it, 
equip it with some spare charts and instru- 
ments and put you over the side wherever 
you wish.” 

A cheer broke out from the crew but Hank 
looks frownin’ sorta at them and they stops. 

“Thank, you, sir, but I’m afraid our skipper 
wouldn’t approve of us accepting it because 
you see, sir, a Scout cannot accept anything 
for doing his duty.” 

“You leave your skipper to me,” said the 
captain. “I’m not giving you this boat 
because of what you did; I’m letting you have 
it because I have a new set of life-boats 
waiting for me at Baltimore. These new- 
fangled non-sinkable something or others, 
and this would only go to the graveyard. You 
are not accepting anything of value. Take 
it and get what fun you can out of it. You 
used it to good advantage to-night, perhaps 
you may get an opportunity to make it 
serve again.” 

Hank looks at me and I nods me head yes. 
I sailed with that old captain and seed him 
drive his vessel through a storm once. when 
everybody else thought she was lost, but 
he wouldn’t let her sink. He’s a stubborn 
man, a very stubborn man, and I knew he 
would hev his way. Anyway, he was skipper 
and his work was law on the high seas. 

Well, to git on with me story, we drops 
quietly over the side with the passengers 
all asleep and starts to lay our course for 
port. I lets Hank handle the compass and 
charts, and just checks up on his course 
now and then. Hank is anxious to get to 
Annapolis. I could see that with half an 
eye, and thinks I what a disappointment it 
will be if he don’t get the scholarship. Day 
breaks and we are well on our way up the 
Severn River. The crew had been takin’ 
turns sleeping on the thwarts and I hed a 
couple of cat naps between watches. Hank 
makes them all brush up a bit and when we 
approaches the old sea wall they looks like a 
prize crew from the Admiral’s battlewagon. 
We hed been using the sails most of the 
way, but when we gets near we drops and 
furls and breaks out the oars. Snappy and 
pert we lays her alongside and I steps off onto 
the quay, and find a young ensign watchin’ 
us. He steps up and with a salute says, 
“Philadelphia Sea Scouts?” 

“Aye, aye,” sez I, all the time wonderin’ 
how he knew where we hailed from. 

“Report to the Commandant’s office, he is 
expecting you.” 

As Wilson lines up his crew and marches 
them to the office, I cud see thet he was 


puzzled ’bout what the Commandant wanted 
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him for. As I figgered it out, Captain Sharp 
hed called him on the phone and tole him 
about the rescue and as things turned out | 
wasn’t readin’ the chart far wrong. 

The boys marched inter the office and 
stands at attention until the Commandant 
looks up from his desk. Hank gives him the 
full salute and he looks them over, man fer 
man, as he returns the salute. 

“Philadelphia Sea Scouts, Coxswain Wil- 
son, at your service, sir,’’ Hank speaks up. 

The Commandant picks up a bit of note 
paper from his desk and says, “I have a 
little report here from Captain Sharp, have 
your men stand at ease while I read it.” 

“‘ Aye, aye, sir,”’ was the reply. 

Wilson wheeled on his heel, gave the quick 
command, “At ease,” and turned around 
with a snappy salute. 

The Commandant began, “Steamship 
Chesapeake, en route Philadelphia to Balti- 
more, weather heavy with high seas. One 
passenger overboard about seven bells, even- 
watch. Green crew upset starboard life- 
boat in effort to launch it. Philadelphia 
Sea Scout crew volunteered services, launched 
port boat safely and made for victim. Cox- 
swain Wilson in charge. Jumped over when 
he saw passenger was sinking, swam to his 
side and held him until picked up by his 
crew.” 

As he finished readin’ he glanced at the 
boys standin’ before him and continued, 
“Sea Scouts, your ship has reason to be 
proud of you. You have upheld the finest 
traditions of the sea. To help those in 
distress is a fundamental rule both of your 
organization and mine. Permit me to com- 
mend this crew and your skipper for the care- 
ful training he has given to you. Captain 
Sharp has written your National Head- 
quarters recommending your crew for 
Medals of Honor, but I have a little surprise 
for at least one of you. I want to introduce 
to you the gentleman whose boy you saved, 
Congressman Hawes of your district in Phila- 
delphia.” 

With that a man who had been sittin’ to 
the side o’ the room steps forward and the 
boys recognized him at wunce. -They was 
flabbergasted ter say the least. As fer me, 
I wus too busy watchin’ Hank’s face to pay 
much attention to what he was sayin’ 
Hank hed been expectin’ to visit him when he 
got back to Philly along with the other fellers 
who were standin’ high in the race fer the 
appointment to Annapolis and now here he 
was before him. 

I don’t ’zactly remember all he said. 
*Twas about how much he appreciated 
them rescuing his boy an’ all that, but I do 
remember his final words an’ they just 
brought out what I wus sayin’ in the begin- 
nin’ ’bout the sea claimin’ her own. He said, 
‘Wilson, you are marked for a sea career. 
Your prompt response in emergencies such as 
last night, your skilful handling of your boat 
and crew prove you ability to make your 
grade. I shall not wait until I return to 
Philadelphia to decide who shall receive the 
appointment, I am making it right now. The 
boy to represent my district in Annapolis 
will be a Sea Scout and his name is ‘Hank 
Wilson.” 





A BucksKin Talk for Young Bucks 
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Suppose we make these shirts of the same 
pattern as that worn by our late Chief 
Citizen Scout, Theodore Roosevelt, Dr. 
Hornaday, Baden-Powell, Yellowstone 
Kelly, and your National Scout Commis- 
sioner. Let us name this pattern, ‘The 
Roosevelt,”’ because it is the style worn by 
one of the last of the Buckskins of our 
recently wild frontier, our late Chief Citizen 
Scout. 

I have here some rare photographs. 
The reproduction of the one of Ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt (Fig. 1) in his buckskins, 
many of you have seen, but I doubt if any of 
you have before this seen the photo of Gen- 
eral Custer in his famous buckskin suit 
(Fig. 2), and I am confident that ere this 
none have seen the photo of my one-time 
friend, Handsome Harry (Fig. 3), an old- 
time cowboy and ranchman back in the time 
when ranchmen wore buckskins and lo 
hair. They were a handsome, dashing lot o' 
brave fellows, ‘when a man was a he-man 
even though he did smell like a horse.” 

The photograph of Lord Baden-Powell wear- 
ing the new buckskin shirt I gave him (Fig. 4) 
is a snapshot taken just after Mr. Martin 





had helped him on with it. This shirt was 
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made from my pattern and under my direc- 
tion by the late Lucy Abercrombie, whose 
accidental death while in the performance 
of her duty plunged all her friends in the 
deepest sorrow. 

The ‘next photograph (Fig. 5) shows a 
brand new shirt just finished by one of my 
Scouts. If a boy of twelve can ‘“whang 
together” some skins in the form of a good 
serviceable shirt, most assuredly, so can any 
Scout leader, Scoutmaster or Executive. 
Incidentally, the totem and the ditty bag 
were also made by Scouts of Troop 1, Pike 
County, Pennsylvania. 

This idea is not a fad or fancy any more 
than the American flag itself is a fad or 
fancy.. Of course, the atheist, the pessimist 
and the materialist will look upon it as such, 
but they also view the Fourth of July and 
Christmas in that manner. We want the 
buckskin shirt because it helps pull us all 
together as one people, a people with a glom- 
ous and picturesque history. We also want 
it because it was universally worn by such 
wonderful and masterful Scouts as Washins- 
ton, Lincoln, Boone, Crockett, Kenton, 
Carson, Custer and Roosevelt. 

Propaganda? Sure, this is propagand. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Jt was propaganda that made the Scout 
Organization; it was propaganda that sent 
us all to the outdoors; it was propaganda 
that made the American form of govern- 
ment; and it was propaganda that put over 
everything worth while, even counting in 
religion. 

In a previous number of Boys’ Lire 
(September 1925)* I give all the details of 
the manufacture of this shirt; also tell how 
to make the buckskin buttons, which have 
since been appropriated by other writers 
without asking permission or giving credit, 
but which I intended only for you boys, 
expecting other writers to discover and in- 
yent their own material. I search the wilder- 
ness for new stunts to give you; but I am 
writing this on Christmas Eve and, of course, 
when this comes out, you will be wearing 
your buckskin shirts on your spring hikes. 
You will find they prevent the sharp March 
winds from cutting through your clothes and 
chilling your body. They are splendid, 
also for the same reason, as automobile 
shirts. I wore one and rode in comfort on a 
cold, windy day when all the rest of the party 
were encased in furs like so many Eskimos. 
Mr. John Miller, Jr., my volunteer chauffeur, 
wore one while driving me in England, to 
the great delight of the boys over there. 
The American Scouts wore them for a very 


- 


vital reason—buckskin was the only material 
that they could procure for clothes. 

Even in large cities like Philadelphia, as 
late as 1830 and 1850, the young American 
men were always spoken of as young bucks— 
yes, sir! the buckskin is typically and in- 
separably connected with American History. 
So, I shail expect hereafter on ceremonial 
occasions to see our ambassadors dressed in 
good buckskin shirts in place of long-tailed 
coats and sissy knee breeches and silk 
stockings. 

I wonder how Abe Lincoln would have 
looked in a court dress with knee breeches 
and silk stockings and buckle shoes! And 
just think of our ‘‘Teddy” Roosevelt dressed 
that way. The accompanying photograph 
will show you how manly “Teddy” Roose- 
velt looked dressed in buckskin, and it also 
shows that he was a handsome young 
American “buck,” and that’s one reason we 
were all so proud of him. 

So get busy, boys. Work on this idea. 
Of course, the Mad March Hare tells us that 
“it hurts one’s head to think,”’ but we don’t 
mind a little headache in a good cau 
*cause why? . 


‘CAUSE WE ARE SCOUTS. 


*Also on Page 116 in ‘The Buckskin Book for 
Buckskin Men and Boys.” 























scholars and scientists know so little about 
it. It isn’t fair to call a few “stuttering ges- 
tures” the Indian Sign Language. If you 
could but see and appreciate the fine shadings 
of expression and meaning with which the 
General clothes his graceful gestures, you 
would realize what a remarkable cultural 
attainment itis. During one nine-year period 
when he was stationed among the Indians at 
Fort Gill—among eight tribes of Indians, 
Kiowas, Comanches and ‘others—he had 
constant use for sign. Qn many occasions 
he has sat in silence for hours conversing in 
gesture with some Indian or Chief, the only 
sound being an occasional laugh. 

He learned French and Spanish in order to 
be competent to make translations and re- 
searches into the earliest history of “sign,” 
and has read enough books to fillaroom. He 
has in his mind the sign language and its 
history and the origin of every sign and the 
reasons for and logic of it all. It is unthink- 
able that such knowledge should be allowed 


“to pass without some record being made. 


Fortunately our government has sensed its 
importance and there is now a bill before 
Congress, the purpose of which is to per- 
petuate the record of the General’s skill 
through the medium of motion pictures, in 
which way the finer shades of expression can 
be preserved. He was ordered to Washing- 
ton to the Smithsonian Institute in 1899 to 
write an account of this language, but the 
Spanish War sent him to the front and the 
book was never written. 

General Scott told me that he made an 
extensive trip this summer through the 
Northwest in the interest of the Indians and 
the Indian Department. He visited nine 
important tribes and among them found 
many fine sign talkers. With the Bimocks 
in Idaho he found one Indian who was a 
remarkable orator in sign language; with him 
he had many long and interesting con- 
versations. 

Tasked General Scott what we could do to 
bring to the boys of to-day the kind of op- 
portunities he when young. He said, 
“No one will ever again see what we saw, 
but the best that is now available in the world 
is an intelligent use of the great outdoors 
such as the Boy Scout Movement gives, and 


the inculcation of its ms of 
character and service.” what he con- 
sidered the most important word in the lan- 


guage he said, “‘ Fidelity, fidelity to God—to 
parents—to country. Itsums up duty, honor 
and character such as the Boy Scout Move- 
ment is trying to instill into the hearts and 
lives of boys.” 

The General has asked me to convey to the 
by Scouts of America and of the World the 
ollowing message: 

“One of the greatest evils of our day is 
the lack of discipline in the homes where the 
rane nes taken oe ond pert their 

tents. Disrespect for parental authorit 
breeds a disrespect for law, with consequent 
Increase of crime; and the amount of crime in 


our country is appalling. 
“To partly offset this neglect of the par- 
1930 
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General H. L. Scott, 
(Concluded from page 29) 





Master of “‘Sign’”’ | 











ents, we have the Scout Movement, one of the 
most important of our time, because the boys 
and girls of to-day will be the citizens of 
to-morrow and are to-day our hope for the 
future. Anything that instills in them 
fidelity, honor, self-discipline, sympathy, 
consideration for others, character, the idea of 
service to humanity and respect for law, 
without which no civilization can endure, 
should be fostered to the utmost. 

“T have been asked concerning the suita- 
bility of the sign language of the Indian of the 
high plains of North America for the use of the 
Scout body, and answer that nothing can be 
more suitable for the purpose. It isa natural 
evolution older than Sire on the plains. 

“The white man has manufactured some 
300 artificial vocal varieties for international 
purposes, not one of which has been ac- 
cepted by the people and given a vogue which 
alone can make it language; but the sign 
language has endured in its own habitat for, 
perhaps, 1,000 years, because of its suitability 
for intertribal purposes and necessity for its 
use. It is composed of two general c of 
signs—the natural, and the conventional; 
by natural I mean those signs based upon the 
nature of man and used by mankind with the 
same meaning to express the same thoughts 
in all countries and in all ages of the world’s 
history. I have, for example, seen the same 
gesture for prayer made many times among 
different tribes on the plains, have noted it 
nineteen times in Homer, as used by Solomon, 
again in the Bible, and it is used also as a 
survival by the celebrant in our churches 
when he raises his hands for the benediction. 
Another example: ‘Stop,’ ‘Wait,’ ‘Halt,’ 
‘Don’t do that,’ ‘Protest,’ ‘Forbid,’ all ex- 
pressed by the one sign—the palm of the 
right hand held out toward the person. I 
have used it in every country on a journey 
around the world without meeting a single 
failure of comprehension in E , Asia, 
Africa, Cuba, Mexico, Hawaii, Philippines, 
Java, Borneo, Celibes, the Spice Islands and 
Moluccas. It may be seen and used every 
day to halt the traffic by the police of all our 
large cities. I have seen the Indian of the 
Plains use it to halt another at a distance 
until his intentions could be known. It has 
gotten into our literature and is found in 
novels as ‘She put out a protesting hand’ 
meaning ‘Stop,’ ‘Don’t do that,’ ‘Wait,’ as 
may suit the context. 

“These natural signs are common to all 
mankind and are a part of our humanity, 
but they are too few in number to constitute 
a language and must be supplemented by 
many other gestures that have become con- 
ventional by acceptance some time in the 
past, in the communities in which used and 
may be different in different communities. 
Both classes may well be used by agreement 
to accept the same text book as an inter- 
national language to enable the Scouts of all 
countries to communicate with each other in 
a simple way. What can be more suitable 
than that the Scout system built upon the 
Scouting of the Plains Indian of North Amer- 





ica should include his intertribal language.” 
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and start TODAY 





caffein drinks after you’ve tried this 
he-man beverage. You’ll get a special kick 
out of drinking Instant Postum made- 
with-hot-milk, because every cupful is 
building you up, adding height and weight, 
and boosting up the old score toward Life 
Scout rank. 

Instant Postum made-with-hot-milk 
contains the training food elements that 
athletes have depended on for hundreds 
of years. To the well-rounded nourishment 
of milk, Instant Postum adds the whole- 
someness of deliciously roasted whole 
wheat and bran, slightly sweetened. 
Simple, but what a wonderful drink! Easy 
to make, too. To a level teaspoon of 
Instant Postum, add a cupful of hot (not 
boiling) milk, stir, sweeten to taste, and 
there you are. Put a tin in your knap- 
sack; it’s a great drink for the camp, on 
the hike, and on “eats night.” Makes you 
a better Scout and a happier, healthier boy. 

We don’t want you to lose a single train- 
ing day. Tell you what! If you'll send in 
this coupon right away, we'll also include 
a week’s ration of Instant Postum so you 
can begin immediately training for your 
Life Scout badge. Where’s your pen? 


Make the start for Life Scout rank today. 
Send the coupon for the free personal score 
board that thousands of Scoutsall over the 
country are using to keep track of their 
progress. 

In order to become a Life Scout, it’s 
necessary to win the Personal Health 
merit badge and pass the tests for First 
Aid, Physical Development or Athletics, 
Public Health, Life Saving or Pioneering. 
And to meet these tests you’ve got to be 
in the pink of condition. That’s where the 
personal score board will help you im- 
mensely. Hang it up in your room and 
every month write down your gains in 
height and weight. See yourself growing 
stronger and heavier. And every month 
you’re getting nearer and nearer to that 
Life Scout badge. 

On the back of your personal score board 
are regular training table rules, the same 
rules that are followed by all the big 
athletes. They’re simple and easy enough, 
but you must stick to them regularly— 
just plenty of sound sleep, fresh air and 
sunshine, systematic exercise, sensible 
eating habits, lots of milk, and no caffein 
drinks because they can hold you back. 

But there is a training table 
hot drink that will help yu FREE...Score Board and Sample! 
make a big score . .. Instant aaa. nd 
Postum made-with-hot-milk. 
It’s the best hot drink you ever 
tasted. You won’t want any 








Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want totry Postum for thirty days and see how it helps my 
score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
My Personal Score Board and 
one week's supply of Instant Postum 











© 1930, G. F. Corp. aes 
Postum is one of the Post Food Products, which Street 
include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, and Cu 2 





Post’s Bran Flakes. Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms. Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is 
also easy tomake,butshould be boiled 20 minut 
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The Surmisal of the Fittest 





(Continued from page 18) 





remained of the Ancient Mariner but some 
tatoo marks and a foreign hand tie. 

“« After all,” the Captain observed by way 
of explanation, “This wouldn’t have happened 
if there hadn’t been two of you around.” 

“That’s exactly what pa said when the 
twins came and we had to get a rumble seat 
built into the baby carriage,” I remarks, 
trying to ease an embarrassing situation. 

Scowling, he went on. ‘Therefore I’m 
only going to fire half my office force.” 

He took a cigar out of his vest pocket and 
notched the end with a pen knife. I had 
heard of western bad men doing it to their 
six cylinder air cooled revolvers and I won- 
dered which one of us that nick stood for. 

‘Now I'll te'i you what I intend to do,” 
Captain Evans confided. “I’m going to ask 
you each to write a story on 
the same subject. A case of 
competitive elimination, you 
understand. These manu- 
scripts must be submitted 
Monday, and I will announce 
the winner as soon after as 
duties permit. My decision 
will be based principally on 
heart interest and style.” 

“And our topic?” 

“An interview with a rail- 
way hobo.” 


NY revising hopes the 
Ant-eater ever nursed 

must have fallen a couple of 
leagues below Dead Sea level. 
Start a conversation with a 
bum. It was like asking him 
to fly with water wings. A lot 
of good his com- 
pound adjectives 
could do for that 
assignment. To 
use them would 
be worse than 
putting high test 
Ethol in a 1914 
motorbike. He 
knew it well 
enough and there 
was a desperate 
look in his eye. 
I didn’t waste 
much time laying 
out my own line 
of attack. June 
was pretty well 
along and a few 
tramps were al- 
ready heeding the 
advise set down 
by Horace Green- 
fly Whittier. Dis- 
guised as a mem- 
ber of this See America First fraternity I 
would hop a west-bound rattler after dark. 
If there were any other complementary 
ticket guests aboard it oughtn’t to be hard 
striking up a discussion on the relative merits 
of roller bearing axle housings and the old 
time journal box. Before we reached the 
North Section Yard limits in Susquehanna, 
I’d swing off and spend what was left of the 
night at my Uncle’s, the one who works the 
butterfly doors on the Chemung Express, 
(over the Allegany division, that is.). He’d 
bring me back sometime in the morning. 

After — I underwent a complete 
Mephistopheles. 
‘“‘Are you going to a Massacre-raid?” Pa 
asks, laying down the paper to stare at me 
over his smoking stand; the one with the 
hopper car bottom. 
I told him my intentions in a voice that 
sounded funny because of the lima beans I 
had stuffed up my nostrils to make them 
swell. I got that idea from a spy in the 
American Revolution. 
“All right,” he said. ‘‘Remember if you 
try any flying hand-holds take them from 
the open side on the embankment and don’t 
use that left arm. I shouldn’t enjoy having to 
dig a lot of crushed ballast out of your 
sorrowful expression.” 
On my way down to the freight station I 
passed the Ant-eater’s. There’s a light in 
his window and I knew he was cooking up 
the other half of the contest. Sitting in a 
stuffy little room writing about “the big 
Mogul” like every author that don’t know 
his American Classifications. Why, 
they wouldn’t use that kind of an engine 





for switching duty in the Phillipines now- 





adays. Also I’ve got a hunch that he’s going 
to outdo James Fillimore Cooper when it 
comes to cramming classical quotations in 
between the dental work of the illiterary. 

Meanwhile I’m doing some dress rehears- 
ing for the roll ahead of me. I’ve got a fast 
line of railroad yarns from that Uncle I told 
you about a while back and it oughtn’t to 
be so hard holding up my end of any eighty 
minute dialogue. 

I surveys the scene of action with as much 
attention to detail as a brigadier general 
a to entertain the president and his 
wife. 

Just below the station there’s a siding 
where the up track must have gotten funny 
once and tried to show the Delaware how 
independant it was. It rammed into a shale 
































I watched him when he sat down to 
peck out a column on anaesthetic 
dancing 


bank pretty quick though, and retired with 
rust-red blushes leaving a fish eye behind to 
warn all wayward box cars. Between this 
and the main line is a sanitary drinking cup 
for thirsty locomotives. Every night the 
8:38 out of Hancock stops here to take on a 
tenderful of boiler juice. 

I sits down on the bumper block with half 
an hour to wait for her. The more I think 
about it, the less I like this plan, though. 
No Tramp is around making himself oblivious 
at water spouts and if he won’t let trainmen 
feast their markers on him, it isn’t likely I'll 
get a better chance. Then, too, when a train 
is standing still it’s hard making advances. 
In case I did spot one just as like as not he’d 
mistake me for a scissors-bill and sense the 
advantage of a stopover. 


FTER turning things around in my mind 
a bit I got up again and started walking 


west. It was a dark night and when a kink 
in the road bed shut out the street 1 and 
the new electric “EAT” sign on Greasy 


Wilcox’s lunch wagon, I began to feel lonely. 
If anybody had handed me a sheet of paper 
then, and a pencil, I believe I’d have written 
something as flowery and sentimental as any 
SA the Ant-eater ever scribbled down. I 
began to wonder if he didn’t feel solitary like 
this at times, shut off from the rest of the 
world by his funny high hat manner and 
really it seemed dirt cheap to be gloating over 
the downfall in store for him. -After all, 
though, I told myself, it was just another 
case of the surmisal of the fittest. 

I was mighty glad to see a pile of ties 


smouldering beside the river farther up 


ahead. Lots of people will tell you a dog is 
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the best friend you can have when you're al} 
by yourself. Fire is much the same. Th, 
way it brightens up with appreciation if yo, 
throw it a stick and quiets down, sympathetic 
like, should you get to musing, is enough to 
win most anybody over. I decided to stop 
here for the glow would silhouette the passing 
cars and any object on or under them. So | 
feeds the flames until the fish plates clickeq 
and then crossed over to the other side. 


THER E’S something about a slow freight zt 
night that always ruffles up the gooseflesh 
Ghosts wouldn’t be half so impressive if they 
came on with a rush and that holds true with 
trains as well. A passenger flicks by so fast 
you see the vestibule diaphram of the las 
car before you’re half through looking at the 
short-nosed pilot. 
When its slut of 
a sister comes 
pounding up the 
valley, though, 
with a quivering 
arm of light 
reaching for you 
out of its black 
sleeve half a 
mile away, there's 
plenty of time to 
feel nervous. 

This engine 
was an Arctic- 
elated Mallet and 
she was bending 
double on the 
curves. Finally | 
felt her hot 
breath in my face, 
got a glimpse of 
the flaring ashpan 
and heard the 
automatic stokers 
trying Fletcher- 
ism on their lig- 
nite. Over the 
coupler of a bor 
car with a knock 
kneed mountain- 
goat depicted on 
flanks, I found what I was looking for. 
Catching hold of the next XM I climbed the 
seven round ladder and trotted along the 
running board to its foreward bracets. 

The bum raised his head as I lowered my- 
self over the fascias but seeing I had no 
lantern, declined to join the birdies. I sat 
down on my side of the draft gear shank and 
tried to get alook at him. It was quite im- 
possible in the black cravat formed by the 
close-linked car ends. He never so much as 
opened his mouth although I felt his eyes 
fixed on me. I wonder what the Ant-eater 
would have done in my 12 triple E’s. I could 
picture that combination silently facing each 
other hour after hour like the dummys on a 
ventriloquist’s lap and the thought almost 
made me laugh out loud. 

I had wound a nickel in a bandana before 
leaving home and now, yanking the hand- 
kerchief from my pocket I let the coin fall 
jingling down between the buffer beams. 

“Tt’s my last,” I groaned, real sorrowful. 
““Would have bought a two course break- 
fast in Oswego.” 

“Two, did you say?” My friend had 
found his larynx at last. Inods. ‘Rolls and 
coffee.” 

The petrified rain water was broken, and 
we got right to work tracing our family trees 
back to the same cocoanut grove. Maybe 
the pounding of a flat wheel broke up his 
story some, but he was certainly no hand at 
autobiography. 

The data I got from that interview would 
have filled about as much space as history 
books hand out to Christopher Columbus’ 
three litthe brothers. He wasn’t a pr- 
fessional cinder swallower at all, just a rack 
for a coon skin coat bumming it home to 
spend summer vacation. By the time we left 
the Delaware at Deposit I knew the name 
of his college, the size derby he wore and 
that he called gandy-waggons “hand cars.’ 
T tried to tell myself what a wealth of material 
I was getting but that kind of lying is about 
the hardest job in the world. 

One thing I did like about him though. 
The fellow could sure listen swell and swal- 
lowed everything without a trace of salt or 
pepper. I stoked him full of hokum that 
would have made a tallow pot blush purple 
for the telling. No traveling salesman evel 
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went so far into the realm of exaggeration. 
Take this for example: 

“Qh, it’s easy enough to nab a Cinderella 
on the upgrade,” I informs him. “Not so 
when they’re drifting. I had a pal once, a 
French Canadian he was. Knew everything 
from trapping to trap rock. He could 
imitate a moose so perfect you’d expect to 
see him get his ears jammed in the doorway. 
By changing the mating call a little he de- 
velops a tolerable imitation of a steam 
whistle. Then he’d walk down the tracks 
and let fly a couple of rousing blasts as a 
through freight rollicked by with her cyl- 
inder ports open. 

“Now those were in the days when nobody 
but sailors and Dutchmen used compressed 
air and if a train got away from the hogshead 
he’d blow twice to let the brakemen know. 

“So what happened was that, misjudging 
the source of the Canook’s wail, a handful of 
these ‘shacks’ ’d come piling out of the 
caboose, (caraboose he used to call it) and 
obligingly take a few turns at the wheels here 
andthere. It didn’t strain your drawbars any 
because the power was cut but a little shoe- 
drag gave us our chance to climb aboard.” 

He asked why hoboes always wore red 
underwear and I had an answer on my 
tongue’s end. 

“Scarlet,” I explains, “‘is a natural all- 
weather preservative. It’s used as a base for 
other colors on most out-of-door work, 
railroad bridges for example.” 

After finishing this fabrication and an- 
other one like it I wished my college friend 
goodnight. Said I made a practice of 
walking around all switch yards now that 
train detectives were becoming so promiscu- 
ous. He didn’t seem eager to join me for 
which I was just as glad. 

The story I brought over to the Eagle 
offices next Monday morning failed to rank 
as the best thing I had ever written. My 
only consolation was that it would shine by 
contrast to the Ant-eater’s. 


It did! 

I dropped around in the afternoon again 
and the Captain called me into his room. 

“T don’t get this,” he says, holding up 
my paper. “TI tried to select a topic which 
would lend itself particularly to your powers 
of observation and limited vocabulary. You 
fell down miserably while Octavius,” (that’s 
the Ant-eater’s nom de plum) “working 
under considerable of a handicap, due to his 
somewhat profound approach, has combined 
his descriptive ability with a sense of humor 
and knowledge of railway terminology I had 
no idea he possessed and contrived to 
produce a real work of art. In a spirit of fair- 
ness to yourself I want you to read it before 
leaving the offices.” 

I waded through about ten lines and then 
asked if I could call the Ant-eater in. He 
appears at the doorway with a bland smile 
under his over-developed nasal passages. 

“You forgot about including the story of 
the tough guy who picked his teeth with a 
train spike,” I says. 

The light began to dawn. 

“You—You were——?” 

“Ves,” I told him. ‘I’m the webfooted 
rider of the needle beams who furnished you 
statistics for your literary masterpiece two 
nights ago. Only I was self centered enough 
to think that I had been doing all the inter- 
viewing until now.” 

When Captain Evans finally got the drift 
of things, he cut loose with a roar that 
showed the non-skid gutta percha lining to 
his upper sounding board. 

“Did you actually say you came from 
Vassar as this first class hobo stated in his 
composition?” he asks the Ant-eater. 

“Why yes. Isn’t that the name of an 
Eastern College?” Young Innocence in- 
terrogates. 

After which there was nothing left to do 
but split the honors for the prize winning 


essay, along with the ignominy connected | 


with its rival, so he kept us both. 











A Bear Keeps House | 


I (Concluded from page 19) 








where she and her offspring, after eating all 
they cared to had cached the rest of the deer, 
scraping up a large pile of dead brush and 
leaves. They had then gone off down the 
creek. I didn’t follow them but returned to 
the cabin intending to come back to the 
cache later in the afternoon when I felt sure 
they would be there for another meal. 

Taking the other deer to camp I waited 
until about three o’clock in the afternoon and 
then returned going down the hill and hiding 
myself behind a fallen tree about fifty yards 
from the cache. I did not have long to wait 
for I soon heard the brush cracking down the 
canyon below and I knew the bears were 
coming. 

When carrying out the second supply 
from town I had brought Father’s collie dog 
with me. I did not have much faith in him as 
a bear dog for he was young and inex- 
perienced, but he was very biddable and lay 
quietly by my side behind the log and we 
watched the bait. Finally the old bear 
emerged from the canyon below, dug up the 
remainder of the deer and she and her little 


ones set to work to devour what was left of it. - 


I watched until she was busy and had turned 
abroadside to me and then raised my gun and 
fired striking her just behind the shoulder. 
She made a few jumps and fell. 

I searched through my pockets and found 
a bit of cord about three feet long and a 
strong buckskin string with which I had been 


mending the pack saddle. I set my gun down 
at the root of the little tree and climbed up. 
Making a noose with the bit of cord I man- 
aged with the assistance of a forked stick to 


slip it over one of the cub’s hind feet as he | 


sat astraddle of a limb with his feet hanging 
down. Inowyanked him free of the tree and 
held him suspended by the cord. He set up 
a terrible howling and the other cub became 
frightened and jumped out of the tree and 
was at once attacked by the dog below. 

In the meantime the dog had been worry- 
ing the other cub but was afraid to tackle it. 
Every time the little fellow attempted to 
either climb a tree or run away the dog would 
seize him from behind and stop him. I now 
got this cub by the back of the neck and with 
the buckskin string soon had his feet tied. 
Then with a couple of strips of willow bark 
from a tree standing near by I tied the 
muzzles of the cubs so they could not bite me 
and carried them to camp. 

I now built a log pen and placing the cubs 
inside with plenty of food and water, I 
packed my horses and went out to the ranch. 
After unpacking my load of venison I secured 
a couple of strong chains and going back to 
the cabin I remained there three or four days 
teaching the cubs to lead. I had to keep 
them muzzled to prevent their biting me but 
they soon got tame so that by the time I was 
ready to go out again they were as gentle as 
puppies and I led them out to the ranch. 
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higher power set, just plain receiving con- 
densers of the mica type can be used with 
good results. The grid leak is adjustable 
and a resistance of 100,000 ohms will be 
quite satisfactory. 

You will be sure you will want to work on 
the two wave lengths of 80 and 175 meters. 
To be more exact, these bands from 75 to 85 
meters and from 150 to 200 meters. C. W.'can 
beused in both of these bands and phones. The 
inductances for both bands are to be wound on 
inch insulating tubes. For the 80 meters 
band, wind the oscillator or primary coil with 
19 turnsof No. 14 _D.C.C. wire and have a few 
center taps for good adjustment. The antenna 
inductances have from 6 to ro turns. 


1930 


For the 150 to 200 meters band use same 
diameter tubing and wind 39 turns for the 
oscillator coil. 


HIS set is designed to operate with a 

UV-201A tube. — Properly constructed 
and operated it will give good results. 
But with this set you may use the UX210. 
With better plate supply the transmitter 
may use its plate put & from rectified 
A.C. The antenna is about 60 feet long 
over all and is somewhat 65 feet high. Be 
sure to use g insulators. The amateur 
insulators are about 7 inches long. A ground 
or counterpoise may be used with this trans- 
mitter. 
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T TAKES a better-than-good flashlight 
to meet all the needs of a Boy 
Scout. And that’s what the Bonp 
Eagle does. It has half a dozen tricks 
of its own that make it the versatile 
pal of-camp and trail. 
& 


The Bonp Eagle acts as a search-light 
or an electric candle. It’s made to 
stand, hang, sit or lie down at any 
angle you desire . . . on anything you 
happen to be near. 


Look.at its neat,. collapsible stand and 
you'll get the idea:. Squatting on its 
metal “haunches,” its light can be di- 
rected at any angle. Fold up the com- 
pact frame and you have‘a hook to slip 
thru your belt—and this way, too, you 
can make the beam of light strike any- 
where you want, right at your feet or 
’way out front. 


Eagle Features: 


The all-purpose stand 
—directs the light 
rays at any angle and 


leaves both hands free. 


) Folding Hanger — Snaps 
into depression in bot- 
tom of cap when not in use. 


The Candle-light—By un- — 
screwing the head assem- 
_bly the flashlight is easily - 
transformed into a powerful 
electric candle. : 


The three-way Safety 
Switch — prevents acci- 
dental lighting and power 
wastage when the flashlight is 
not in use. 


It has two rings—one on the frame 
and one at the bottom, so you can hang 
it from tree or tent pole, to throw a 
light at any angle—or use it as an over- 
head lamp. You can lay the Bonp 
Eagle flat and the octagonal lens ring 
keeps it from rolling. 


If your local dealer doesn’t carry the BOND 


EAGLE 


write direct to 


BOND ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


JERSEY City, N. J. 
Chicago Kansas City 


«J dy metal cushions protect 
~ the bulb against breakage. 


% 















San Francisco 
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| Get this super-value 


BABE RUTH GLOVE— 





Designed by the Babe himself! 
Made by Reach 


“TI sure am glad to have the Reach outfit put 
my personal signature on every glove in the 
Babe Ruth line. I’m mighty proud of these 
gloves, for the Reach people did a swell job 
of carrying out my ideas, and I recommend 
every glove in the highest degree.” 


aby Keb 


UST give that illustration the once- 

over. There’s a glove! A real Big- 
League glove, designed by the King 
of them all— Babe Ruth! And made 
by Reach, the most famous of all 
makers of baseball equipment. 


A. This glove is made of the finest selection 
of Ow-TREATED Brown HorSEHIDE, and 
lined with soft glove leather. So it bends 
and gives as easily as your hand. 


B. Note the StrroncLy Bounp EpcEs—no 
give-away there! 

C. The seams are WELTED WitH LEATHER, 
diverted between the fingers so they just 
-+- can’t... rip! 


D. See that Lacinc At THe Wrist. That 


> ri 


>— 


FREE BOOKLET—PLAYING POINTERS 
Reach will send you, free, a booklet giving many excellent 
pointers on correct play, also giving a fall description of 
each glove in the Babe Ruth line. Clip the coupon. 





A.J, REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, INC. B.L. 3-30 
Dept. J. Tulip and Eyre Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me, free, your booklet **Playing Pointers"’ 
describing fully every glove in that Babe Ruth line. 


Name 


| 
' 





Address _ : ae 


State__ 


City 


| 








makes it a cinch to open ’er up and adjust 
the padding any way you want it! 


E. But that Papptnc, nevertheless, is hand- 
formed, and placed to stay. It won’t shift 
unless you decide to take it out and 
change it yourself. 


F. Look you well at that deep HAND-FORMED 
Pocket. When a ball socks in there—it 
sticks for good. 


G. See that Lacinc BETWEEN THUMB AND 
ForeEFINGER. There’s a ball-trap for you 
—not a chance of foozling grounders 
through that space! 


And that about sums it up, fellows— 
as much as you can sum it up on 
paper. But to really appreciate this 
grand glove, you’ve got to see it and 
try it yourself. 

Go to the nearest Reach dealer. 
Try this Babe Ruth glove.Then you'll 
want to plunk out the amazingly low 
price of four bucks for this sweet- 
feeling, sweet-playing viece of base- 
ball satisfaction. 

The Reach dealer will show you 
other Babe Ruth Mitts and Gloves— 
fielder’s gloves, catcher’s mitts, base- 
man’s mitts—ranging in price from 


$3.00 to $8.50. 


© 1930. A.J. R.W.& D. 








Ever since the Amer- 
ican League began 
The Reach Official American 
League Ball has been used in 
every game played in the 
American League, and in every 

World’s Series. $2.00 each. 
Another splendid ball value 

is the Babe Ruth Home Run 

Special—the liveliest, longest- 











lasting dollar ball made. 












National Delegate 
LONE SCOUT EDWIN 

x. McCOY, who served 
as Council Chief of Region 9 
for the year 1929, has been 
elected National Council 
Chief Delegate for 1930. 

He was born December 24, 
1904, at Durant, Oklahoma, 
and since joining the Lone 
Scouts back in 1915, his name 
has been familiar to all mem- 
bers of our organization. He 
has published many Tribe papers, and dur- 
ing the year 1928 edited and published the 
Lone Scout Weekly News. 

He is a printer and linotype operator, 
having followed this trade for a number of 
years. Besides being a Lone Scout, he is 
also a member of the Five Civilized Indian 
Tribes, enrolled as one-quarter blood. 

He is happily married, and the 
father of two children—a boy 
and a girl. In a recent letter he 
expresses great hopes for the 
year 1930. He has received 
many letters from the Regional 
Chiefs, pledging their coopera- 
tion and the support of their 
respective Regions. 

We feel sure that all members 
of the Lone Scout Division are 
going to show their loyalty and 
Scout helpfulness by backing 
Mr. McCoy in his endeavors 
and undertakings for the benefit 
of Lone Scouting during the 
year 1930, and make it one of 
the biggest years in the history of the or- 
ganization. 


Lone Scouts and Rural Scouts 
R P. ANDERSON, Scout Executive of 

* Suffolk County Boy Scout Council, 
Long Island, N. Y. states: “We have 31 
Lone Scouts in our Council and one Farm 
Patrol of seven boys out in the open country. 
Fifteen of our boys are registered as mem- 
bers of a Lone Scout Tribe and meet at an 
Agricultural School. We have one Home 
Patrol in a fair-size country village and a 
number of rural Troops. Three country 
schools have Farm Patrols and we are com- 
bining these three patrols to form a Rural 
Troop. This is in a brand new section of our 
rural area. They will meet as Patrols for 
two weeks and as a Troop once or twice a 
month. We have two Rural Troops in other 
sections of the county in which every Scout 
is a farm boy. Then, we have a Home 
Patrol at Holtsville Tubercular Sanitorium. 
In addition to this we have quite a large 
number of farm boys who belong to our 
standard Troops in the towns and villages. 
Next week we are organizing a Farm Patrol 
in one of our village schools. 

“Plans for 1930 are to organize the County 
into three districts and have a district wide 
Lone Scout Tribe. At the Annual meeting 
in November, 1929, it was definitely agreed 
upon to give attention and leadership to 
the Rural Program for 1930. I am plan- 
ning to get a man to help develop the work 
in each school district and we hope to have 
a Farm Patrol of Scouts in each of these 
schools.” 


National Theatrical Lone Scout 
Tribe 


Edwin G. 


N ORDER to offer Scout training and 
opportunity to boys who are en tour 
from place to place in the Theatrical busi- 
ness, and who are unable to get Scouting on 
a local residential basis, we fiave organized 
a National Theatrical Lone Scout Tribe, 
made up entirely of boys and young men of 
this classification. 

An invitation is extended to all other boys 
in the Theatrical profession, who are of 
Scout age, to become members of this 
Tribe. If you, as a Lone Scout, know of any 
boy, whether relative or acquaintance, or 
happen to meet one during the year, make it 
your business as a Scout in “Good Turn” 
performance to help him become a member 
of the Tribe. 

All members of the Tribe are requested 
to furnish the Lone Scout Division with their 








itinerary so that we can introduce the 
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members to the Local Coun- 
cils and Scouts in the com- 
munities where performances 
are given. 


How To Earn Lone Scout 
Money 
HERE are many differ- 
ent and very construc- 
tive businesslike methods to 
follow in the earning of money 
for Scout equipment, uni- 
form, camp expenses, and 
other worthwhile Scout programs. A group 
of Scouts in El Paso, Texas, dug fish worm; 
and sold them to fishermen and in this wa, 
secured enough money to purchase a truc: 
They also gathered and sold old ney 
papers, magazines, etc., and have been abe 
to purchase a 168 acre campsite. 

In another instance, a Boy Scout made 
and sold twenty-five bird house 
to the neighbors in his section of 
the community making a proit 
of $18.70. With the earnings he 
purchased uniforms, handbooks, 
camp equipment and many other 
useful articles such as jackknifes, 
craft tools, etc. He is now wel 
equipped, and in addition t 
that has had craft training and 
real experience in a business wa; 
in preparation for a successfy| 
future business life. There are 
many other ways in which Lon 
Scouts can start at once and eam 
money in a constructive Scout. 
like way for their thrift program 
and for the purchase of Scout Equipment and 
material. 


McCoy 


Reading Program for Lone Scouts 
ONE SCOUTS who live on a farm ar 
especially keen at this time of the year 
in making definite plans for the selection oi 
books for their reading program. In a sur. 
vey made in one of the Iowa agricultunl 
counties all the farm boys of the county 
were asked the question: ‘Of all the thing 
you love to do most of all, when you have 
leisure or free time, what do you prefer?” 
51% of all the boys said, “Reading.” This 
is true, because farm boys are usually tired 
when the day is through, from doing the 
heavy farm work and the many chores in- 
cidental to farm life, and a restful place with 
book in hand is the usual picture that we see 
in the farm home where many of our Lone 
Scouts now live. 

In addition to the wealth of splendid books, 
published and distributed by Boy Scouts oi 
America and listed in the catalogue number 
of Scouting, we want to call your attention in 
particular to two books that have been 
produced recently and that are real Lone 
Scout Books. One is entitled “Banners of 
Scouting,” published by Lippincott & Co. 


* Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. This 


book was written by John F. Case, the Leader, 
Organizer and Guide of the Eagle Lone 
Scout Tribe of which you have already read 
about in the columns of this paper. The 
whole story is based upon Mr. Case’s e 
periences with his own Tribe of Lone Scouts, 
fifty-two in number, living in the country 
villages and on the farms in three counties 
of Missouri. It is a very fascinating and 
interesting story and would be enjoyed by 
every Lone Scout, because it is so intimately 
a part of the adventures, experiences, and 
interests of Scouting. 

The second book is entitled ‘Chad o 
Knob Hill” written by Howard R. Garis 
The author of this book is an experienced 
story writer for boys. It is a typical Lon 
Scout story, based entirely upon the program 
activities, experiences and adventures of 3 
country boy, who became a Lone Scout. It 
is full of thrilling adventure and interesting 
activities—just the kind that make a book 
a gripping influence when in the hands 
a boy. This book may be purchased by 
writing direct to Little, Brown & Compaty, 
Boston, Mass. 

We would suggest that you consult you! 
parents and ask that they include 
purchase of some Boy Scout books when they 
are selecting presents for you: and othe! 
boys of the family. 
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Ricardo’s Man Friday | 
(Continued from page 30) 














She seized the surprised little beast, opened 

the outer door and dropped him outside in the 
drizzling rain, slammed the door again and 
announced angrily: ‘‘ Martin, you’ve got to 
get rid of that cub! I won’t have it in the 
house.” 
Gazing doubtfully at the ruined curtains, 
stained beyond help by the jam-covered 
paws, Kimball nevertheless felt a tinge of 
sympathy for the baby bear. 

“«“Oh, he’ll learn,”’ he said hopefully. “TI 
can fix him up a place in the barn. He 
couldn’t do any damage there.” 

He finished cleaning up the mess on the 
floor, then went out to find what had be- 
come of the cub. But the little bear was 
nowhere to be found. 

He went back into the house again to get 
his slicker; and barely had he closed the door 
behind him when a furious din boomed forth 
from the barn. To the dirgelike lowing of a 
terror-stricken cow was an obbligato, the 
shrieking of a pair of pigs, accompanied by 
the thunderous battering of horses’ hoofs as 
the animals tried to kick their way out of their 
stalls. 

“Something’s in there,” Kimball com- 
mented, with memories of the panther flash- 
ing into his mind. 

He hurried to get his rifle from the closet, 
pawed in a drawer for ammunition. 

Looking from the door, Mrs. Kimball ex- 
claimed suddenly: ‘There goes the dog!”’ 

“Atta boy!” Kimball remarked approv- 
ingly, without looking up. ‘‘ Whatever it is 
ill get an argument now until I can get 
there.” 

They heard Ricardo utter a sharp bark 
as he stepped carefully in through the half- 
open stable door. But the din in the barn did 
not pause even for a moment. 

Then there was nothing more heard from 
the dog. Kimball hurried out, and as he got 
halfway to the barn, Ricardo trotted out from 
the stable door, merely glanced at Kimball, 
and made his way to the center of the clear- 
ing where he sat down. That puzzled Kim- 
ball. It was the first time that Ricardo ever 
had turned back from duty. 

“What is it, boy?” Kimball inquired. And 
he was all the more cautious as he approached 
the stable door. If the Thing inside could 
frighten Ricardo, it was something worthy 
of plenty of respect. 

But he peered in at the door without 
seeing signs of any marauder. He scanned 
the trusses overhead where the mountain 
cat had crouched in that raid it had staged 
during the winter of great snows. 

Entering the stable, he searched in vain 
for a cause for the terror of the animals. One 
horse finally tore itself free and fled blindly 
from the stable, barely missing Kimball in 
its panic-stricken rush for safely. 

The other horse finally stood quivering and 
sweating. The low moaning bellow of the 
cow continued. Kimball thought of every- 
thing from snakes to fire. But he could de- 
tect no visible reason for the fright of the 
stock. 

He was unable to quiet the trembling horse, 
else he would have believed that the unseen 
terror had already made its departure. And 
the indifference of Ricardo merely increased 
his perplexity. 

Then, in a corner of a feed trough, calmly 
licking his toes, sat Friday, blissfully indiffer- 
ent to the consternation which he had 
caused. 

At first, Kimball could not believe that 
the wee cub was the cause of the trouble. 
But, as a test, he picked up the baby bear 
and carried it close to the stall of the re- 
maining horse. The result was electric. The 
beast got a whiff of the cub, reared white- 
eyed, fell down as the halter rope yanked it 
back, plunged back again and rushed from 
the stable after its mate. 

Kimball heard Ricardo’s bark as the horse 
plunged out the door. He stood a moment 
considering the tiny bear in the crook of his 
arm. 

“Friday,” he remarked, “you can raise 
more thunder than anything of your size 
and weight that I ever heard of.” 

The cub grunted in his effort to reach 
another of his jam stained paws with his 
tongue. 

“You may be little,” Kimball commented, 
“but to a horse or a cow, you smell just as 
big as a four hundred pound grizzly. So I 
Suess you can’t live in the barn.” 

All of which merely added further to the 
problem of Friday. He was too destructive 
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to stay in the house, too terrifying to the 
farm stock to be permitted around the 


.barn. What to do with him? 


Mrs. Kimball joined her husband. 

“Tf you keep him in the stable,” she in- 
quired mildly, ‘where are you going to keep 
the stock?” 

“Well,” he demanded, his forehead 
wrinkled with perplexity “‘what are we going 
to do—leave the little nuisance to starve to 
death? Or kill it?” 

That settled it, so far as Mrs. Kimball was 
concerned. Friday was altogether too much 
like a human té do away with. To desert him 


in the wilderness was unthinkable. There 
was no alternative to keeping him. 
“Well,” Kimball remarked abruptly, 


“right now, I’m going to get a bit of rope 
and tie him to that tree while I hunt that 
pair of hysterical horses. Where’s Ricardo?” 

“He went tearing off after the second 
horse.” 

Kimball left the cub for his wife to tether, 
while he himself, exchanging his rifle for a 
couple of halters, went off in search of his 
horses. 

For more than an hour, he walked all over 
the vicinity before he heard Ricardo’s bark- 
ing. Then, as soon as he succeeded in getting 
close enough to the horses to be seen, they 
would break into a gallop and disappear into 
the wilderness again. It was an aggravating 
game of hide-and-seek. 

Two hours passed. Then, winded from a 
final run to prevent the “‘ornery” beasts from 
galloping the wrong way up the valley— 
when they were less than a half mile from 
home—Kimball sat down on a rock to get 
his breath and to cool his wrath. 

Presently, he whistled Ricardo in. He 
intended to keep the dog close, so that he 
could make best use of its remarkable speed, 
and direct its efforts more effectively. 

But before Ricardo had reached Kimball’s 
side in response to the whistled order, the 
horses burst from the cover down the valley 
and came charging back up again. Ricardo 
flew out into the open and headed them 
off. 

Turned aside, they dashed hither and yon 
across the valley and finally were corralled 
by the dog in a natural amphitheater with 
sides too steep for them to climb. 

Hurrying to the dog’s assistance, Kimball 
suddenly spied a black dot emerging from 
the growth near the spot whence the horses 
had made their last mad dash. He watched 
long enough to note that it was the cub; and 
in a moment, he noticed that its rope was 
trailing behind it. 

“Ye gods!” he exploded. 


He hesitated a moment, in doubt as to“ 


what he ought to do. Then he hurried to the 
spot where Ricardo had the horses cornered— 
until such a moment as they might get a 
scent of the bear and race away again, 
regardless of the efforts of man and dog to 
stop them. 

By dint of coaxing and dodging and pa- 
tience, ably assisted by the brainy dog, 
Kimball succeeded in getting halters on both 
horses. Then, slipping the bridle onto the 
horse he intended to ride, he mounted and, 
leading the other animal, rode carefully out 
into the valley. 

As he did so, he saw the cub halt and sit 
down, staring curiously at the cover opposite. 
An instant later a coyote flashed out of the 
cover and started boldly toward the cub. 

Kimball yelled. But the freshened breeze, 
running directly against his voice, prevented 
the sound from reaching the ears of the 
coyote. And before he could yell again, he 
saw Ricardo bound down the valley. 

The coyote, after the nature of his cow- 
ardly breed, was running in a semi-circle to 
take advantage of the scattered cover that 
grew between him and his tiny quarry. 
Ricardo, scorning cover in this instance, 
went in a bee line. 

The coyote had arrived within forty feet 
of the cub, when he saw the collie bearing 
down on him. Surprised, he did not flee, 
but whirled, fangs bared and hackles erect 
and awaited the collie’s charge. 

But the big dog, wise to the ways of 
coyotes, knowing full well their preference 
for flight to combat, did not attack directly. 
He merely roared at the coyote, went by him 
toward the cub, nosed the little creature a 
moment, giving the coyote time enough to 
gather its wits and get to thinking about the 
consequences of a fight. 

Then, as the coyote, cheated of his mur- 
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True Stories of Stars who were 
“made” and not “born.” No. 2. 





This record-holder 
never ran a race 


before he went to college 


“Ever do any running?” The varsity 
track coach in a well-known Eastern 
university singled out a tall freshman 
from a gym class of fifty. 

“No sir, none at all.” 

“Well, that doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. Report for track at three o’clock 
tomorrow. I think we can use you.” 

The boy reported. He became the 
greatest half-miler his college ever had. 
Today, after five years, he still holds 
the half-mile record for the college he 
attended. And yet, before he came to 
college he had never run a race. 

This is a true story. And incidents 
like this are happening all the time. 
Coaches in every sport are continu- 
ally on the lookout for men who have 
the makings of a star. 

If you can handle yourself like an 
athlete, if you “look good,” you're 
going to get a chance these days, no 
matter what your past record has been. 

The great secret of handling yourself 
well is footwork. Awkward people are 
generally those who look “all feet.” 
Watch a star athlete. His feet move 
like lightning, yet he doesn’t stumble 
or trip. He doesn’t seem to know 
they’re there. 

Star athletes in any sport train them- 
selves in footwork. Visit a college gym. 
You'll find an all-American tackle skip- 
ping rope—in Keds; a pole vaulter 


boxing—in Keds; a varsity third base- 
man wrestling—in Keds; two members 
of the championship hockey team play- 
ing handball—in Keds. Keds are worn 
by more star players than any other 
shoe. 

Keds help your footwork. You'll 
look good with Keds on. 

Keds are the most scientifically built 
athletic shoe in the world. They’ve got 
“feltex” innersoles that hold your feet 
snug and comfortable. Keds’ canvas 
tops are cool but strong. They give 
sure support to your ankles. And Keds 
have a safety sole that gets a firm grip 
on the ground and prevents slipping 
and sliding. 

There are many different styles of 
Keds. You can get Keds at the best 
shoe dealers in town at prices from $1.00 
to $4.00. Look for the name. They are 
not Keds unless the name “Keds” is 
on the shoe. 


FOOTWORK BUILDS STARS 


Keds 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
The Shoe of Champions 


United States ay Rubber Company 
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Keds "Big Leaguer” 








moulded-sole models, 
of which “Big Leaguer” 
is one, range in price from 







~ Keds "Attaboy” 
he | A light, fast Keds model 
. for gymnasium or play. 
\ You will find a wide range 
\ of different Keds styles, 
$1.00 to $3.50, 
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“You can’t 


laugh this off” 


. «- says Smilin’ Bill 


BELIEVE in makin’ things easy 

for myself an’ I find it’s no trouble 
a’tall to brush my “smilers” twice a 
day... with Colgate’s, It tastes great. 
It sure does clean! 


“Cleanliness starts with the teeth,” 
says Bill, so he cleans his teeth as his 
coach advises—with Colgate’s. Deli- 
cious and peppy, Colgate’s bursts into 
a racing foam the moment it’s brush- 
ed on teeth. This active foam rushes 
through the mouth, sweeping away 
all impurities—sweetening all sur- 
faces — brightening, whitening the 
teeth ... pepping up the gums... 
making the mouth feel healthy—and 
zowie! How clean! 


Take a tip from Bill... use Colgate’s. 
You'll say it’s great! Try a tube on 
our say-so. We'll pay forit. Just mail 
the coupon. 
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Try Colgate’s one week — FREE 


COLGATE, Doge. M-671 
P.O. Box 375, Grand Central Post Office 


Gentlemen: N.Y.C 


Please send me, Free, a generous trial ae. 
of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise. 
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derous purpose, started to slink off, Ricardo 
watched him for twenty paces, then began 
to run after him, filling the echoes with his 
barking, but taking care to give the yellow 
wolf plenty of opportunity to prove his speed 
of foot. 

As the coyote disappeared into the forest 
at the valley’s edge, while Ricardo pulled up 
and started trotting back toward the cub, 
Kimball was dubious as to the dog’s purpose. 
He also wondered just how he was to get those 
horses past the little creature whose scent 
had been the cause of their panic; and how he 
was to get both them and the cub back safely. 

He rode boldly across the valley, so that 
the wind would not carry the scent to the 
still -frightened animals. Then, to his horror, 
the cub started to hurry across to meet him. 

“Ricardo!” he shouted. “Take him 
away!” 

He brandished his arm at the cub. 

The dog did not get the idea. He cocked 
his head, trying hard to discover Kimball’s 
desires. 

The man brandished his arm again and 
repeated his command. 

“Take him away!” 

Ricardo trotted close to the cub and 
peered about for other possible attackers. 
Finding no trace of anything, he turned back, 
perplexed, toward Kimball. 

“That’s it!” Kimball sang out, as he 
always did when the dog got close to the 
object he was instructed to remove—be it a 
stick or an animal. ‘‘Take him away!” 

Ricardo got in front of the cub, barked 
at it sharply. Friday, surprised as usual, 
promptly fell into a sitting posture. Ricardo 
turned to Kimball for further orders. 

Again the man waved and repeated his 
order; and this time, Ricardo understood. 
But he was unable to budge the puzzled cub. 
And presently, Friday grew angry at the 
dog’s tirade and began to squall. 

The horses were getting increasingly 
nervous. Kimball doubted his ability to 
hold onto the animal he was leading. 

Then, as Kimball yelled impatiently 
again: ‘‘Oh, take him away!” Ricardo seized 
the rope tied about the cub’s neck and 
started backward, pulling the struggling, 
squalling cub after him. 

Kimball laughed so hard that the tears 
came into his eyes as he watched the cub 
struggle against the irresistible pull on the 
other end of his rope until, finally, he stopped 
trying to pull back and shufiled obediently 
along. 

And so Kimball succeeded in riding past 
the cub and getting down-wind beyond him. 
“Bring him home!” Kimball shouted. 
“Come on! Bring him home!” 

A gesture of his arm helped show the dog 
what was wanted. Whereupon Ricardo 
dropped the rope long enough to bark once 
or twice to express his keen interest in this 
business of leading bear cubs around, then 
picked up the rope again and started down 
the valley, his bushy tail waving like a banner 
of conquest. 

From time to time, Kimball pulled the 
horses to a stop while he watched Ricardo 
work patiently to bring the balky little cub 
along. Now the cub trotted along amiably. 
Now he squalled his protest and braced all 
four little feet-—whereupon he was yanked 
into a weeping, tempestuous little heap and 
dragged along again until he decided that 
walking was far less uncomfortable. 
Presently there was a tirade of sharp bark- 
ing just inside the brush line on the edge of 
the timber. The squalling of the cub rose 
an instant, then was drowned by the im- 
perious barking, then was silent. 

And a moment afterward, Ricardo ap- 
peared alone. He trotted out ‘into the clear- 


ing, halted and looked back. Then Friday 
came obediently along, looking a bit sheepish 
and out of sorts. Ricardo resumed. his 
journey, turning straight toward the spot 
where Mrs. Kimball stood watching. 

Ricardo loved to ‘‘show off.”” Making the 
most of the opportunity to perform before 
an audience, the handsome big dog halted 
again, waited until Friday had come up fair- 
ly close to him, then uttered a sharp bark. 

Friday promptly sat down. Ricardo 
glanced at \ rs. Kimball to be sure that she 
was watchin. 

‘Bring him to me,” she called. 

Ricardo started toward her, looked back 
over his shoulder at the cub, barked at it. 
The cub sat still. Ricardo hurried back and 
seized the rope in his teeth. But before he 
could pull it taut, the cub was starting off 
as directed. 

Friday had learned to obey ondexs. 

But there was one more lesson for the little 
fellow to learn. When he had come close 
to Mrs. Kimball, he promptly made a rush 
past the collie and clamped his forepaws 
about the calf of her leg. He remembered 
very clearly that this gesture always re- 
moved him from the disciplinary measures 
of Ricardo. 

But Kimball saw what was in the wind. 
He called out to his wife: ‘‘ Don’t pick him up. 
Just pet him, and then have Ricardo take 
charge of him again.” 

She did pet him a little. Ricardo watched 
doubtfully, as if he half expected to be or- 
dered off. 

Presently, she pulled the little bear loose, 
and set him down again facing the dog. 

“Take care of him, Ricardo,’ she said— 
exactly as she had instructed him dozens of 
times concerning Beatrice. 

Ricardo could hardly believe his ears. He 
closed his jaws with an audible click and 
eyed her. 

“Take care of him,” she repeated. 

Ricardo’s tail went up, his tongue came out 
in a grin of satisfaction. 

‘Bring him here,’ Kimball called. 

There was a chicken coop that he planned 
to fix up as the cub’s private quarters. 

There was only a moment of squall as 
Friday gave one despairing look at Mrs. 
Kimball when he was dragged off by the 
collie. But when the intelligent little crea- 
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ture discovered the futility of his appeal, he 
turned and padded obediently eff with the 
collie. 

Kimball rewarded Friday by petting him 
when he came up to the new lodge which was 
to be his own. But it was Ricardo that 
Kimball talked to. 

“Some of these days, Old Timer,” he said, 

‘maybe we'll learn to give you all the credit 
that’s coming to you. And then maybe we'll 
quit thinking that you have nasty motives 
like most of us humans.” 

It did not take long for Kimball to arrange 
the new sleeping quarters for the cub. And 
when he had finished, he pushed Friday in- 
side, where the little fellow inspected the 
straw with intense interest. Kimball left 
him there tied securely. 

But when he came back a half-hour later, 
Ricardo lay curled up in front of the coop 
door. Snuggled close against the great dog, 
Friday lay stretched full length on his back, 
sound asleep. 

‘And I thought he was jealous of the cub,” 
Kimball grunted to himself. ‘I wonder if 
there’s anything dumber than a man!” 

Kimball was looking at Ricardo at the 
moment; and he could have sworn that the 
dog understood what he had just said to 
himself—for Ricardo opened his eyes, looked 
straight at him and deliberately shook his 
head. 








Picking Up Radio’: Ss ‘Short Waves 
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5,000; 27-31.6 meters, day miles 2,500 and at 
night more than 5,000; 31.6-35 meters, day 
miles 1,500, night more than 5,000; 41.2-45 
meters, 1,000 miles in daylight and 5,000 
or more at night; 48.8-50 meters, 600 miles 
in daylight and 5,000 or more at night; 
54-5-75 meters, 450 miles in daylight and 
about 2,500 at night; 75-87.5 meters, day- 
time 300 miles and 1,000 in darkness; 109-133 
meters, in daylight 150 miles and 500 at 
night; 150-200 meters, 100 miles in daylight 
and 250 at night. 


* * * 





There is a Japanese boy in San Mateo, 


’ 
Calif, ‘who reports to Sparks Chard 
that he has a one-tube radio set. He 
wants to connect a loudspeaker and won- 
ders if he needs more wire on the tun- 
ing coil, a longer antenna or more bat- 
teries. 

What he wants is more tubes. A loud- 
speaker to be operated successfully requires 
at least three tubes, a detector and two 
audio amplifiers, otherwise there will not be 
sufficient volume to operate the loud- 
speaker. Headphones must be used with a 
one-tube set. A longer antenna, more 
batteries and a larger tuning coil do not 
solve the problem. 
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Deep-sea fishermen 
know slickers 


HE old shellbacks of the 
fishing fleet don’t buy just 
any slicker suit. Out on the fog- 
bound banks, with cold, driving 
rain drenching the decks day 
after day, garments that don’t 
give real protection might just 
as well be hove overboard for 
the whales to play with. 
Tower has made suits for 
fishermen and whalemen since 
1836. When you buy a Fish 
Brand Varsity or Varsity Jr., 
and Middy Hat, you get time- 
tested, rain-resisting quality. 
And these models are cut on the 
same lines that have proved 
most popular with college men 
from coast to coast. You will be 
proud to wear one—and it will 
last for years. Fish Brand Slick- 
ers are sold everywhere, in a 
wide range of colors and styles. 
Look for the label. 
Write for free booklet. A. J. 
Tower Company, 11 Simmons 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Tower 


Canadian, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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Progress Presidents of the United States from Roose- 
EVENTS of world importance are happen- __ velt, the first President to fly; Wilson, who 
ing with astounding rapidity in the inaugurated the air mail; Harding, who 
development of air travel. The South Pole urged commercial development; and Coolidge 
seems destined to become but a Stop-and-Go __ who showed in every way his hearty support, | 
sign for the air traffic of the near future, and by whose aid the official control of civil | 
when the Argosies of commerce seek the flying began. President Hoover, an engineer 
shortest route from one side of the globe himself, in whose governmental department 
to the other. A Zeppelin flew around the civil aviation was placed, naturally will carry 
world in twenty-one days; large flying boats out the broad plans for the extension of air | 
have been constructed to carry 169 passen- _lines to all parts of North and South America. 
gers, besides six tons of baggage, freight and This has already been started by Colonel 
mail; in a few years they will undoubtedly Lindbergh in the new air line to Panama, an 
be used to maintain a regular schedule from _ airway of over 2,000 miles from Miami to the 
New York to Europe. Superterranian ma- Canal Zone, and on to Buenos Aires. Think 
chines soon will reach altitudes of 40 to 50 of the twenty-seven-year-old boy becoming 
thousand feet, where speeds up to 500 miles known to the entire world in eight months, 
an hour may be possible. and now changing the history of human travel 
Beside Lindbergh, Chamberlain, Byrd and from the ground and sea to the air. This 
the crew of the Bremen, the Atlantic Ocean Pan-American airway will bring any point in 
has been crossed more than seventeen times South America within a week’s travel where 
already, and half crossed by the intrepid now many cities require more than a month 
Hawker who was the first to take off from to be reached by ordinary means. The en- 
Newfoundland for the coast of Ireland. largement of the Pan-American highways 
Alcock and Brown flew from the same start- from 110 miles to 4,214 miles in eleven 
ing place. Commander Reed flew the months is an indication of what we may 
N.C.4 to the Azores and on to Portsmouth, expect in the near future in other directions. 
England; the dirigible R.-37 came to New This means that men—pilots, mechanics, 
York and returned to Paulham, England, in dispatchers, and operators of all kinds will be 
seventy-five hours; the Los Angeles came here _ needed as well as machines. 
from Friedrichshafen in eighty-one hours; 


Scaduro and Franco crossed the South At- PRIZE WINNING LETTER 
lantic, and two of the round-the-world fliers, The Most Interesting Sight I Ever 
Smith and Nelson, crossed by the way of Ice- Saw in the Air 

land. Jean Assolant, Armeno Lotti, and Rene Sy feving Mane, Secciioe, 0. ¥. 


Le Fevre crossed the North Atlantic from . y eee 
Old Orchard Beach to the Spanish Coast near E ipe Pa se > ct Dr — 
Santander. Roger Williams and Capt. Lewis d. Sh Rate ““ at tion off Cap 
A. Yancey flew to Rome. Frank Hawks  fatteras, and anchored there. . The crowds 
. . ’ " yds 
ceed and recrossed the United Sttesin44 along the shore watched beatles as to 
West to East of 17 hours, 35 minutes and 16 — Cilete’ aaah iean en Ry ce a d. 
seconds, and Byrd flew to the South Pole and nll ae ‘Ser ciataitine anbend. 
returned, thus conquering both Poles. The Penk anal Tan me fa Twa ti aes, 
Graf Zeppelin crossed and returned,and many = 4; re! mg ees on rae es sme 
ore will use the ocean highway before the ee a ee 
pm is ent. Ollie Gee sr5 me. oS the Virginia. This made the ship impossible 
1 ’ 357- . ph “he 86 
Coste made nearly 5,000 miles straight away, eal one ae ya ae i. 
oa — 6 Nog Pag acon smoke cleared, the Virginia’s funnels, bridge, 
b’Brine W Susitetir ef Gaidiiay Gow and all the other superstructure were demol- 
to an altitude of 42,123 feet. Rail-plane —, he ne of og tore a a iar Xa 
transport lines have been inaugurated across ee some Rody a Fos he. 
the United States, and more than three mil- t aun. As she disappeared sae 4 ie 
a — a been carried in this country waves the spectators gaspe “74 sympathy. 
Go un nomi tions Horace Greeley said, Mn planes slowly circled Pe oy" rd dipped 
“Go West and grow up with the —, their wings, and disappeared into the West. 
but to-day, as far-seeing an educator an P . 
leader in thought as he, would point the way The Most ay nig ag si I Ever 
to the sky as the new Eldorado for the am- RE Re: sep cnr NON 


bitious young man whose example we meet F . 
daily in the accounts of achievements re- (This letter is so good that I have deemed 


corded in the press. We have the record of it deserving of an award and, therefore, am 
one pilot who has flown 270,000 miles, a dis- Sending a book to the writer.) 

tance equal to eleven times around the earth; THE most interesting flight I ever saw, 
he has remained a total of four months off I think, was staged a few miles from 
this globe; he has carried 8,600 passengers. Foster Airport, Spokane, Wash., by a plane 
If we had many more Lindberghs with such from that port. It was on a Saturday morn- 
a record as this, soon it would be as difficult ing that a small plane with a twenty-two-foot 
to find a person who has not flown in an air- wingspread left the field with Lieut. Ralph 
plane as to find an individual who has never Carrol at the controls. The plane, although 
tidden in an automobile. The present and small and light-motored, was supposed to be 
future of aviation lies with the youth of to- very stable, and Lieutenant Carrol did several 
day. You are the generation to which the stunts with lightning rapidity. He then 
airplane will be the same as the automobile headed the plane for a viaduct under a rail- 
was to your fathers. New developments in road grading close beside a factory. This via- 
material and design are daily making more duct was a little over twenty-eight feet wide 
efficient the early and fundamental principles and fifteen feet high with a length of over 


discovered by the Wright Brothers. twelve feet. Lieutenant Carrol, at an alti- 
The advance of aviation merited theserious _ tude of 1,000 feet, dove his ship down close 
consideration and official action of all the (Concluded on page 64) 








The LANDING FIELD will award each month until further notice a prize of a book for — | 
the best letter on a subject to be announced each month. 

No letter can be considered that is longer than 250 words. In case of a tie the prize award 
will go to all tying contestants. 

Letters must written or typed on one side of the paper, ana must reach the office of Maj. 
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H. Benne Henton, world famed 

saxophonist, with his Conn saxo- 

phone. He recommends Conn in- 

struments for their easy playing 
and perfect tone. 


juss ten year old Benne Henton began to play 
clarinet in a modest town band at Tower Hill, 
Illinois, no one foresaw the musical fame that was to 
be his in future years. Soloist with Sousa. Assistant 
director of Conway’s band. Famed maker of records 
for Victor and Edison. Recipient of applause and 
homage from a whole nation. 

Yet similar fame will come in future years to many of the boys 
who are playing in the bands of today. Would you like to be one of 
them? Then read this message from Mr. Henton: 

“Playing a band instrument has enabled me to travel from one 
end of the country to the other. To form acquaintanceships with 
Presidents, Senators, Educators and big business men—besides pro- 
fessional associations with world famous musicians. This oppor- 
tunity is open to any boy. Conn instruments are the best developers 
of your talent because of their easier playing qualities, better ton- 
ality, closer tuning and greater durability.” 

Find out how easy it is to learn on a Conn. Choice of Sousa and 
the world’s greatest artists. Many exclusive features. Yet they cost 


no more. 
Write For FREE BOOK 


FREE TRIAL—EASY PAYMENTS on any Conn. Write for Free 
Book on saxophone, cornet, clarinet, trombone or whatever instru- 
ment you prefer. Full of interesting facts and illustrations. Men- 
tion instrument. 


Conn Will Help You Organize a Band 


Join a community, school or scout band. Conn equipped players 
usually get the preference. Or if there’s no band near you, Conn will 
oo oe one for you. Factory organizers do all the work. Handle 
all details. A time tried plan that has produced thousands of suc- 
cessful bands. Talk it over with your chums. Then show this adver- 
tisement to Dad, your Scoutmaster or your Teacher. The coupon 
will bring full details. 


C. G. CONN, {d., 307 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Conn Official @O ININ 
Scout Bugle 


Easy playing, WORLD'S LARGEST 
Clear 8 = MANUFACTURERS of 
Tone BAND INSTRUMENTS 


C. G. CONN, {¢4., 307 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send details of your band organizing plan { }. Send free 
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Adventures of Ted Smart 
No. ll 





















Ted Scores a Point 


“Gee whiz, Ted, look at it snow. 
morning and what swell coasting we can have. 
go out tonight?” 

“T should say not, Bill. I’m going to stay right here.” 

“Gee, I wish I could but I'll have to be getting along home. 
What time is it?” 

“Let’s see. It is just seven-thirty.” 

“Ts that right?” 

“Is it right? I'll say it is. Hold it, there’s the radio.” 

“Station BLAN K broadcasting. It is now exactly seven- 
thirty and a half.” 

“What did I tell you. This watch is always right.” 

“You win. But that’s a new one isn’t it, Ted?” 

“Yes sir, and it’s a dandy. Looks like a high priced one. I 
won it at Browning King’s. By the way, why don’t you call your 
mother and try and stay here tonight?” 

“Gee, that would be great. Be with you in a minute.” 


me tt 


Bet it’ll be some deep before 
Do you have to 








While Bill was talking to his mother, Ted’s father came in and 
settled himself in the big chair before the fire. 

“It’s okay, Ted. Oh, hello Mr. Smart.” | 

“Hello Bill. What’s the latest news?” 

“Gosh, Mr. Smart, I want to win one of tliose new wrist watches 
Beta Kappa Beta has. That one of Ted’s is a beauty.” 


















* o* * * 


And we'll leave the three in front of the cozy fire. For when 
it is snowing hard, the best thing to do is to settle yourself in a 
chair and pick up a good magazine. Incidentally, a Boys’ Life 
subscription is the latest addition to the prizes Beta Kappa 
offers. But don’t forget there are many others you can use indoors 
or out, in any kind of weather. It costs nothing to join this na- 
tional fraternity and members find they can win many things 
they’ve always wanted. Drop in at the nearest Browning King 
store or write Beta Kappa Beta, 260 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, for more information. 

Ted Smart has another date with you here next month. 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 








ELL, last month we thought we had 

successfully given the “K.O.” to Old 
Idle Five Minutes but instead of knocking 
him out completely we only knocked him 
ahead of us into the month of March and as 
we go marching along he plots and plots to 
bring our march to a standstill. 

Speed up, boys, and let’s put on the March 
“Lion and Lamb” show, we being so many 
lions, reserving the lamb’s part for Old 
Idle Five Minutes. Let’s show our teeth and 
maybe we'll give that lamb a scare. 

Some of Old I. F. M.’s jokes, mixed up 
below with jokes submitted by contributors, 
are enough to make anybody show his teeth. 
Come on fellows—send in jokes with enough 
“pep” in them to make even the March 
lion roar. 


Hold On 


“T wasn’t doing forty miles an hour,” pro- 
tested the motorist, “or thirty or even 
twenty.” 

“‘Hold on,” interrupted the judge, “‘ 
will be backing into something.” 


or you 


Plenty 
Port: Have you an opening for a poet of 
real genius? 
Eprtor: Certainly. We have several doors 
and any number of windows. 





Literature 


TENDERFOOT: How do you know there has 
been a picnic here? 
SECOND TENDERFOOT: I see by the papers. 


Absent-Minded 
Tom: Say, Jack, was'I going up or down the 
street when I met you? 
Jack: Down. 
Tom: Well, it’s all right, then. I guess I’ve 
been home to lunch. 


Their Last Lay 
Batson: I understand some of your hens 
have stopped laying. 
Berry: Two of them have, anyway. 
Batson: What’s the cause? 
Berry: Automobiles. 


Safety First 


Tailor to Scotchman who was having a suit 
made to order: 

Tattor: How do you want the jacket 
made? 

ScoTCHMAN: Weel, wi’ the pockets a little 
difficult to reach. 








Warmed Up to His Work 
“How long have you been working for 
the firm?” 

“Ever since the boss threatened to fire 
me.” 
Self Help 
MortuHeEr: Now, Jimmy, suppose you were 
to hand Willie a plate with a large and a small 
piece of cake on it, wouldn’t you tell him to 

take the larger piece? 
Jimuy: No. 
MortHer: Why not? 
Jummy: Because it wouldn’t be necessary. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Progress 
“How are you getting along with ’rith- 
metic, Sam?” 
“Well, I done learned to add up all the 
noughts, but the figgers still bother me.” 


Strange 


First Crass: Why that strange expression 
on your face, old ? 

TENDERFOOT: Oh, nothing, I was just 
thinking. 








Yet He Might Escape by a Close Shave 

The height of hard luck in the old days 
was for a Scotchman to get a haircut just 
before an Indian massacre scalping party 
arrived. 


Professor of Psychology 
“Who can tell me under what circum- 
stances a person becomes insane?” 
WILtie Smart: When the train of thought 
becomes derailed in a one-track mind. 


Five Setters 


“‘Where were you boys when I called for 
you to help me an hour ago?” asked Farmer 
Jones at the supper table. 

“‘T was in the barn settin’ a hen,”’ said one. 

“And I was in the loft settin’ a saw,” 
answered another. 

“T was in grandma’s room settin’ the 
clock,” came from the third. 

“‘T was in the pantry settin’ a trap,”’ said 
the fourth. 

“You're a fine set!’’ remarked the farmer, 
‘“‘and where were you?” he asked, turning to 
the youngest. 

“‘T was on the doorstep settin’ still,” 
the reply. 
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Cheerful 


“T like cheerfulness. I admire anyone 
who sings at his work.” 


‘Say, you must love a mosquito.” 


Fresh 


A Tenderfoot walked briskly into the mar- 
ket and said, “I want a half pound of mince 
meat and please cut it off a nice tender young 
mince.” 


Wow! 

TENDER: What animal, had it been so 
disposed, could have dispensed with Noah's 
Ark? 

Foor: I'll bite. 

TENDER: A dog. 

Foot: How? F 

TeNpeER: By setting up a bark for himsell. 


Snappy Answer 
TEACHER: Give me some long words. 
Tommy: Peculiarities. 
TEACHER: Good. Another. 
Jounny: Rubber. 
TEACHER: That’s not long enough. 
Jounny: But, teacher, you can stretch 
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(Continued from page 5) 
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realizes all the time that he probably never 
make it? 

“Hum!” said Mr. Brundage, pushing back 
his chair. “Kind of a funny mess all around, 
life is, ain’t it? According to you and this 
Hargraves boy, our sales force being crippled, 
with Drake laid up, we ought to have a ban- 
ner month’s business, if we just go at things 
right—the cripples, if they’ve got the right 
stuff in them, being the fellows that get 
things done—if not one way, then some other 
way! You get all the boys in off the road for 
q little talk with me Friday morning. 
We'll just see who'll be selling this new 
wrench, Gostelow, or us. I was going to 
have Drake direct the whole thing—and 
now—hum, hum!” 


Back in the office, Mr. Brundage was 
shortly absorbed in the day’s business. 
But at the end of an hour he looked up with 
a sudden jerk of the head. 

“What’s the other one?” he snapped. 

“Other what?” answered Habberton, in 
vague puzzlement. 

“You said Hargraves had to pass two tests 


yet.” 

“ “Qh! Life-saving! But he’ll do that. 
He’s a wonderful swimmer. Only that bad 
leg bothers him when he has to use both 
hands for rescue work. But he’ll do it, if he 
can just manage to get enough time in the 
water, and the proper instruction.” 

“Where? How?” snapped Brundage. 

“Summer camp would be the best place for 
him, if he could afford it. I’m afraid he 
can’t. But the Council has what it calls an 
overnight camp, too, fairly close to town, 
and there is a pool out there, and an instruc- 
tor every Saturday.” 

“T’ll pay,” snapped Brundage again. 

“Pay what?” 

“Camp expenses,” growled Brundage. 

“T don’t think he’d let you. And even if 
he would, I’d rather you didn’t. About the 
worst thing that can happen to a boy is for 
him to have favors shown him because he’s 
crippled. It’s no good for a boy to get to 
thinking of himself as a proper object of 
charity.” 

“Who said anything about charity? This 
is a business deal.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Outside of your department, altogether. 
Sales department. Mind your own affairs. 
Tell you part of it, though. What’s he doing, 
now school’s out?” 

“Looking for a job.” 

“Have him come and see me. 
this letter.” 

He got up, and began a nervous pacing 
of the floor, a savage humor lighting up his 
hard features. 

“Send it out to the trade—just the old 
time customers that know me—the ones I’ve 
had rows with and kept their trade. ‘Gentle- 
men: I’m sending out to you as soon as he 
can get there a special salesman to introduce 
to you our new wrench—special, because 
there’s another wrench similar to ours, but 
inferior in efficiency and material, just going 
on the market, and we want you to see ours 
first. If you think the other wrench could 
be better than ours, wait for the other one, 
and then later write me all about your 
troubles with it—Ill enjoy reading about 
‘em. This salesman is just a boy, and you’ll 
probably be fool enough to wonder why I 
sent him. But you ought to have known 
me long enough to know that though I’ve 
aquick temper I don’t pull any boners. He’s 
a cripple, too. If you try to buy just a 
wrench or two from him with a sympathetic 
idea of helping him along, I’ll come down to 
you and stuff your order down your throat. 
I'm sending him to you because he’s the only 
chap I know who has the grit and determina- 
Yon to make you fellows see reason. Let 
him show you the wrench and tell you about 
it. If, after that, you don’t order from six 
dozen to a gross, you’ve not brains enough 
to be in the hardware business. This letter is 
purposely discourteous in a mild attempt to 
pass back to you in one lump some of the 
accumulated discourtesy you habitually show 
tomy regular staff of very gentlemanly, highly 
intelligent, and thoroughly pepless salesmen. 
Try discouraging this one. George Brundage. 
S. -The wrench is a good wrench.’ Got 

at?’ 

“Are you,” began Habberton, torn be- 
tween amusement and amazement, “are you 
teally going to send out that letter?” 

“Tam. What’s wrong with it. It’s the 
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Now, take 


way I used to talk to ’em when I was on the 
road. They’ll at least read it, which is more 
than you can say for the usual very polite 
hokum about ‘respectfully commend to your 
attention,’ and ‘honestly believe you can’t 
afford to be without.’ No, give me that kid 
on the road for three weeks. He don’t 
have to make good. I just want to find out 
what’s in him. If he’s really any good I want 
him for another deal. Rest of it’s none of 
your business—not at all.” 


HE letter went out, and in various places 

produced laughter, as Brundage knew it 
would. It also provoked curiosity, and 
prepared at least a hearing for Ralph Har- 
graves, which Brundage had known also. 
Of course, Habberton objected to sending 
the letter out before Ralph had even been 
approached, and questioned the advisability 
of sending out such an untried youngster on 
such a matter, anyway. But Brundage rode 
his objections down. 

“Now that letter is out, I’ve just got to 
have him. And when I’ve got to do a thing, 
I usually do it. Made my whole way by 
putting myself in positions where I had to 
do something. Far as his inexperience goes, 
half of what we call business experience is 
just doing things in a conventional way. 
Every buyer can tell you beforehand just 
about what the average salesman’s line of 
patter is going to be. Does he know any- 
thing about tools?” 

“He likes to work with them.” 

“Then, he’ll know a good wrench when he 
sees one. That’s enough. I'll show him just 
how good it is, and the things it will do that 
an ordinary wrench won’t—fill him up on it, 
till he knows it as he knows his own jack- 
knife. And that’s all I’m going to tell him.” 

‘All the same, it’s a pretty large proposi- 
tion to hand out to just a boy.” 

“Why is it? Most seventeen, ain’t he? 
I’d been on my own for two years at seven- 
teen. Nowadays we’re scared to death of 
letting any of our young fellows get away 
from a protected life, with somebody to tell 
’em how about everything, till they’re about 
twenty; and then t/ey’re scared. Protect a 
fellow till he’s twenty, and he hasn’t got any 
initiative left. Let this kid go out and 
blunder around and make a failure, if that’s 
what it comes to. Most of us start that way. 
It won’t hurt him any. Nobody expects a 
lot from a kid that age. He don’t expect it 
from himself. But if he does make good, 
oh, man!” 

“‘He’ll about break his heart if he doesn’t,” 
said Habberton. ‘“ But I was thinking about 
the firm.” 

“Let him break it, then. The average 
young fellow’s no good till he’s been through 
two or three heart-breakers and found they 
are just a regular part of living. About the 
firm—well, I’m the firm, about 67 per cent. 
of it. He might do the firm just a little 
damage, but not any I can’t correct. And 
he don’t look like a dumbhead. With that 
wrench he can’t do a whole lot of harm. But 
’spose he does. It won’t be the first time a 
tomfool salesman has put a crimp in us, 
highly trained, smooth-talking, nice-man- 
nered, experienced men, some of ’em too. 
Brundage’s always recovers. I ain’t paying 
him to sell wrenches, anyway, just buying 
my way into getting acquainted with him, 
though he don’t have to know that. I got 
a use for him, maybe, if he goes to that sum- 
mer camp. By the way, were you thinking 
of putting in your August vacation there, 
same as usual.” 

“‘T’ve been planning to.” 

“Well, you do it. If Hargraves goes, I'll 
give you an extra week if you’ll see that he 
passes that water test.” 

Hargraves hailed his chance at a real job 
with great joy, but was very dubious about 
his abilities. Nevertheless he came to see 
Mr. Brundage, who overrode all his objec- 
tions. 

“°Tain’t as if you had to make good at a 
job you’d applied for, son. I’m the one that’s 
putting you and the job together, and all 
you’ve got to do is to take it. If it don’t 
work out, why it’s just my mistake, not 
yours. And you don’t have to sell a carload 
of these wrenches. But make ’em listen to 
you. But any orders for less than a couple of 
dozen I fire right back at you. You’re no 
peddler. Tell ’em that. What I want is 
to get this wrench introduced. Show ’em 
how it gets hold of the head of a nail. Show 
?em how that slot down on the side, which is 
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The Official Boy Scout 
Eveready. No. 2697. 
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SHow the Official Boy Scout Eveready some 
darkness, and it sails right in— for 400 feet, 
if you want! That’s the kind of light it is! 
But suppose you don’t want to see off in the 





distance. Give a turn to the focusing device, 
and you have a flood-light for close-ups. 

Because of this improvement, and a lot of 
others, the National Council made the Boy 
Scout Eveready the Official Flashlight. Let’s 
look at some more Eveready improvements. 
First, there’s a clip on the back. No need to 
keep this light in your hand — just clip it to 
your belt or shirt-pocket. The safety-lock 
switch gives a steady or off-and-on light. The 
handy ring-hanger allows you to hang up the 
light like a lamp, and snap it on your belt 
when you hike. 

Be sure you get these, and all the finest 
flashlight features. Ask for the Official Boy 
Scout Eveready. It’s No. 2697. Look for the 
Scout Insignia on the head, and the khaki- 
colored case that matches the Scout Uniform. 
At hardware, drug, sporting-goods, and elec- 
trical-supply stores. See one, and get it today. 
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What this 
knife will do 


F we were to attempt to 

list all che things the 
Remington Official Scout 
Knife will do, we might 
keep on at it for a month. 
We'll just mention a few 
of them and leave the rest 
for you to work out with 
the knife itself. 


It’s a dandy for carving 
wood, boring holes in 
wood, leather, or soft metal, 
and reaming them out 
smooth. It will scrape off 
rust or scale, skin animals 
or fish, drive screws, take 
caps off of bottles, or open 
cans. 


And it will do all the 
rest of the unlisted things 
that you may want to do 
with a knife. 


The big blade is sturdy 
and sharp, hand-honed. The 
long screw-driver blade is a 
real working tool. The can- 
opener is patented and will 
not slip. The punch blade 
is forged and can be easily 
resharpened. The shackle 
can’t come off. 

To speak plainly, it’s a 
peach of a knife.That’s why 
it’s the Official Knife of 
the Scout Organization. 
You can’t afford to be 
without one. 
Ask your deal- 
er for RS3333. 







Remington 
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REMINGTON ARMS CO., Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 


Kemington, 


© 1930 R. A. Co. 





| usually just a wire cutter, will grip a nut in 
places where you can’t use the jaws. Show 
‘em all about it. Andsay! A lot of business 
men ain’t got the brains to understand the 
goods they sell. They just carry anything 
there’s a demand for. It’s mechanics that'll 
want this wrench. If I remember right, 
when I was a kid, there never was.a job of 
work going on without three or four of us 
kids hanging around rubbering, and asking 
fool questions. Workmen sort of like that, 
too, if a kid ain’t too fresh. Look around and 
see if you can’t do some of that, where you'll 
have a chance to show ’em this wrench. 
Don’t try to sell’em any. I'll let you havea 
dozen or so to give away. My regular sales- 
men are too all-fired dignified to do anything 
like that. And one other thing. I’m giving 
you this job because I want you to go out to 
that camp. I’m not helping you to go, I’m pay- 
ing you to get there. We'll talk over what for 
later. But you save your money for that.” 

““What’s it all about?” asked Hargraves of 
Habberton, just as he was leaving. ‘‘He 
says it isn’t so, but it looks to me as if he was 
giving me this job just as an excuse to hand 
me some money: If I thought it was that, 
I wouldn’t take-it.” 

“Nobody ever heard of George Brundage’s 
ever giving anything to anybody, not in busi- 
ness hours, unless he expected to get 110 
per cent. back,” laughed Habberton. “I 
don’t know what he’s about. But he’s got 
his reasons. He’s not making you any 
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present. You'll earn your money. 
“Tl try to,” said Hargraves, picking up 
his grip. 


[ I WAS a week before any word came in 
from the road. And then it was not a 
but from a hardware 
merchant in a thriving town about a hundred 
miles away, as saucy as the one Brundage had 
send out 
‘The kid that you wrote about,”’ he said, 
“‘that was going to show me how much more 
you and he know about tools than I do, was 
in here a day or two ago. If he had been 
working for anybody else but you, I’d have 
given him an order, just to help him along, 
though you told me not to. His smile was 
worth that, but anybody as courteous as he 
is wouldn’t be working for you, if there 
wasn’t something wrong somewhere. The 
wrench was all right, too, I guess, but I 
wouldn’t give you the satisfaction of making 
a sale to me, after your letter. But I’ve got 
to have a couple of dozen, I guess. Some- 
body has been playing around with the 
garage men and the telephone crew here, 
and they’re hollering at me for this wrench 
and no other. If that’s the kid’s work, it’s a 
pity, smart as he is, that he could not be 
working for a decent boss.” 

“That’s a real nice letter,”’ said Brundage. 
“When old-man Percival takes the trouble 
to get as sassy to me as that, I just know he 
loves me. Guess Ralph will jam enough busi- 
ness through to pay his expenses, maybe.” 

He did. Orders began to dribble in, 
accompanied by letters, some complimen- 
tary, some jocular, others intentionally 
abusive, all of them speaking well of Har- 
graves, and some of them with high praise of 
his cheerfulness, his persistence, and his 
patience. And Ralph sent in a few orders 
himself, most of them from firms Brundage 
knew only by hearsay. 

“Somehow,” he wrote, “‘most of the firms 
on my list, though interested, said they 
preferred to send in their orders themselves, 
though I didn’t give up anywhere till they 
had promised to send in an order of some 
kind. So I don’t know just what I’ve ac- 
complished, except that it’s less than it 
ought to be. You didn’t say anything about 
trying other concerns, so I’ve worked all the 
hardware concerns I could, except where 
your regular customers in a town objected 
to my trying other dealers. I always asked 
them about it. I’ve spent more of my time, 
I think, talking to workmen than I have 
dealers—I’ve hung around, and by and by, 
when I got a chance, asked them if they 
thought a wrench such as I showed them 
was any good, and told them what it was 
supposed to do. They all like it.” 

“Atta boy!” gurgled Brundage. “We'll 
get a lot of follow-up orders, and I won’t 
have to pay Ralph or anybody else any com- 
mission on them. Stick it down in my note 
book, John, that just as soon as we can, we’re 
putting two or three skilled mechanics on the 
road using nothing but Brundage tools, just 
to roam round and take short jobs wherever 
there are a lot of mechanics at work. There 
seem to be other ways of selling tools than 
using white-collar salesmen and fancy ad- 
vertising. And it takes a kid to prove it for 
us! It’s a wonder you wouldn’t get a real 


idea like that for us sometime, John. Write 
him to keep on as he’s going. I don’t care 
whether he actually sells any wrenches or 
not. And mark him down for a 30 per cent. 
raise. Handicapped for salesmen are we? 
We'll show ’em, Habberton. And write 
Percival to send me the names of a couple of 
good mechanics that are hollering for our 
wrench. And when Hargraves comes in— 
he’s got about ten days yet—send him in to 
me. I guess by then he'll feel I’m close 
enough to him so I can talk to him. I don’t 
want to be bothered with anything about him 
till then. Write him anything else you like, 
only don’t let him think he’s put over any- 
thing really big. He has, but he don’t have 
to know it. I don’t want to quench the fight 
in him.” 

Hargraves appeared at the end of the ten 
days, tired, enthusiastic over the new wrench. 
rather moody about the general results of his 
work, 

“T don’t just understand about it all,”’ he 
said. “It’s a great wrench. Workmen 
always like it. But I did have a time with 
the dealers. I’m afraid I didn’t do much, 
in spite of the orders they promised to send in 
and the ones I took. But I’d like to try it 
again. I don’t exactly have to go to camp, 
though——”’ 

“You go in and talk to the old man,” said 
Habberton. ‘“He’s set on your going. I 
don’t know why.” 

Brundage never told his secretary what 
went on in the half-hour that Hargraves 
spent with him in the private office. But 
Hargraves came out with a gleam in his 
eyes, and a set look about his jaw. 

“Everything all right?’’ asked Habberton, 
jovially. 

“Yes, sir. He’s set on my passing that 
life-saving test. I don’t know why. Says 
if I do, bye and bye he’ll have a place for me 
here. I guess I can do it, with you out there 
to help me.” 

““What’s that got to do with your having 
a place here?”’ 

“‘T suppose he just wants to test me out on 
something hard—I don’t know. We had a 
long talk about a lot of things. It was sort of 
vague. But I’m going to camp to-morrow, 
and there’ll be some money over. And he 
says you’re to go Monday.” 

“Well, I can stand the extra week away 
from him all right, son. I'll see you Monday, 
then.” 


N MONDAY, Habberton found Har- 

graves already absorbed in the effort 
to pass the life-saving test. He had not yet 
attempted the examination, but all through 
the two half-hour swimming periods each 
day, he put every moment, if he could find 
somebody to work on, into practice of ap- 
proaches, breaks, carries. 

‘“‘I’'d pass him now,” said Mr. Bradley, the 
camp executive, “except that he insists 
that he’s got to do just a little better than 
the average to pass, so nobody can say I let 
him through easy. I admire his spirit, but 
he’s making things unnecessarily hard for 
himself. When he’s using his hands in 
rescue work, he’s pretty nearly got to make 
his one good leg do the work of two, keeping 
him afloat. But he’s going to do it, Habber- 
ton.” 

“T know. I only wish he had the same 
chance with his other test.” 

*So do I. Or that he’d give it up. I 
talked with him about that a couple of 
months ago, and I thought I’d about brought 
him around to quit it, without any regrets. 
But something’s happened since. He’s tried 
that fifty-yard run twice since he’s been here, 
not as a test, but against the watch to see 
how he was doing, and he’s failed. He 
wouldn’t let me tell him how badly. But 
every afternoon during quiet hour he gets 
two or three of the older fellows to go with 
him down to a level stretch of road, to 
start and time him. And every step he runs 
hurts. He hasn’t said so, but I know, and so 
do the fellows.” 

“You’re sure it won’t work him any 
damage?” 

“The doctor says not, except as the pain 
of it works on his nerves. But I wish I was 
as sure. It worries me.” 

“Tt needn’t, if it’s just a matter of pain,” 
said Habberton. “Iknow Ralph. He isn’t 
the sort to take foolish risks, for all his grit.” 

‘‘ All the same I hate to see a boy put him- 
self to all that misery for the sake of an empty 
honor. It isn’t as if he were afraid of letting 
himself be a quitter. Everybody knows he’s 
not that, and we’d all think just as much of 
him if he never gets to be an Eagle.” 

““So I’ve told him. And all I ever get out 
of him is that he’ll quit after he knows he’s 
done his best.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Daily, Hargrave’s water work improved. 
But in spite of suggestions and assurances 
from Mr. Bradley, he made no offer to come 
up for examination. Daily, too, he took his 
quiet work-out on the road, always a bit over 
time, till the fellows that worked with him 
Jost patience, saying that while they were 
willing to help a fellow, there was no use help- 
ing when the thing was hopeless. Hargraves 
appealed to Habberton. 

“Tf you could spare the time, sir. Just to 
see that I go the full distance, and time me. 
But don’t tell me anything about the time till 
Imakeit. Ifyou can give me any hints about 
form or method, though, I’d like it.” 

That first Saturday afternoon with Har- 
graves up on the road, Habberton got his 
time as eight seconds, a full second slow. 

“You might get off to a little better start,” 
said Haberton, ‘“‘if you got more of a push 
with your hands. And if you took the first 
stride with the bad leg, wouldn’t the push 
off with the good one put you a little further 
along?” 

“It might. Only—well, it hurts. I guess 
I’ve been putting off the hurt as long as I 
could, though a fraction of a second’s differ- 
ence ought not to matter. I wonder if a good 
start like that would cut down the time any?” 

They tried it. The better take off gave him 
a gain of eighteen inches on his first stride. 
And that was all gain. For, by going over the 
distance they found that the foot Ralph 
stepped off with was the one he ended with. 
In other words, running as he had been, he 
had been losing the leverage of his good right 
leg twice. His gain now was well over a 
yard for the same number of steps as usual, 
and the better start increased his initial 
speed, also. The result was a clear gain of 
two-fifths of a second. Still three-fifths of a 
second too slow! A petty matter, three- 
fifths of a second, to stand between a fine 
fellow like Ralph and his Eagle badge, 
thought Habberton. But in running, not so 
petty! It might have just as well been the 
whole of creation, in a sport where a fifth of 
a second makes all the difference between a 
world beater and just an ordinary good 
sprinter! 

“Do you think I’ve got a chance to make 
it—now?”’ asked Hargraves quietly. 

“J—I don’t know,” said Habberton, 
doubtfully. There didn’t appear to be a 
chance in the world. Hargraves seemed 
to have put into his lumbering, ungainly 
gait all he had. But it had seemed so two 
months ago, too, and the boy had gained a 
full half second since then, besides the gain 
won by a better take off. Had he really 
reached his limit? Was it fair to say he had? 
And was it fair to say he hadn’t, and so en- 
courage him further into attempting the im- 
possible? 

“Well, I’m going to stick it a while longer,” 
said Ralph, with a wince. ‘‘You know, I’ve 
sort of begun to get used to the way this 
thing hurts when I run. Just lately. So 
maybe I can work up a bit more speed.” 

“But the pin isn’t worth all this misery, 
Ralph.” 

“T know it, sir. It’s something else. I 
wouldn’t know just how to put it, but I’m 
not working for the pin. I don’t believe I can 
explain, exactly. I know what I’m about, 
but I haven’t thought it through clearly 
enough to put it into words.” 

“T guess I understand. You don’t want 
to give in.” 

““On my honor I will do my best,’”’ chirped 
Ralph with a grin. “That ought to go for 
everything, besides just the things that 
follow. And I’m not sure I’ve done it. But 
that isn’t the main thing about this at all. 
But I can’t tell you just now. You—you 
wouldn’t understand.” 

“Brundage has put that boy up to some- 
thing,” mused Habberton, as the two strolled 
back to camp. “‘I’d like to know what the 
old reprobate is up to, with whatever it is 
that he says is none of my business.”” 

For another week Hargraves struggled 
along with his daily dash and cut his time 
down another quarter second. _ Habberton 
told Mr. Bradley about it. 

“Tm pretty strongly tempted,” said Mr. 
Bradley, “to get two or three of the Council 
up here and tell them about it, and fix up a 
couple of stop watches so he can pass. Ralph 
wouldn’t have to know. I was never in my 
life so tempted to do a little decent lying. 
I'd do it,too, for almost any fellow but 
Ralph. But he’d never forgive me for a lie 
for his benefit.” 

Sunday afternoon Hargraves sought Hab- 
berton out, just after mail time, with a 
gleam in his eyes. 

“Mr. Brundage is coming out Wednesday 
to see how I’m getting on with that water 
test. I think I can pass it. I’ve been hold- 
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ing back on that till I can do the run. I'd 
like to try that, as a test, Wednesday morn- 
ing, if you can arrange it with Mr. Bradley. 
I think I can do just a shade better than I 
have, if I really try. I’d like to have two or 
three stop watches on me, though, so there’ll 
be no mistake.” 

“All right, Ralph,” said Habberton, rather 
hopelessly, ‘I'll arrange it.” 

That afternoon Hargraves tried his run 
again. Habberton caught his time as 7 : 10. 
Monday it was 7:09. And Tuesday it was 
7:09 again. 

Half the camp, it seemed assembled along 
the roadway to watch Hargraves’ effort 
Wednesday morning. Not to cheer him as 
he succeeded, for nobody believed he would 
succeed, but rather, in that silent support 
which boys know how to give though can’t 
describe, to make his failure happier. Har- 
graves leapt out in a wild lop-sided run at the 
crack of the gun and at the end of the fifty 
yards a few seconds later swung into the tape 
in a last surging, grotesque leap. 

“‘By golly, he’s made it,” said one of the 
older Scouts at Habberton’s side, looking at 
a stop watch. 

“I’m afraid not,’’ answered Habberton, 
looking at hisown. “I make it just a fraction 
over the seven seconds—just enough to make 
him lose. But neither of our watches is 
official.” 

Mr. Bradley, however, confirmed Habber- 
ton. 

“I’m sorry, son,” he said, regretfully. 
“You’re just a grain overtime.” 

“Can I try again?” 

“Certainly. Any day.” 

“IT mean now. I feel fine to-day. If I 
can’t make it to-day I never will. Give me 
a few minutes till things ease down a bit, 
and I'll take another whack at it.” 

‘Some grit,” said the Scout at Habberton’s 
elbow. “I’ve let myself down easy on a lot 
of things that I thought I had a right to 
think were too hard for me. But not never 
no more—now! A fellow like that teaches 
us something, doesn’t he? He’s in your 
Troop, isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” said Habberton, his mouth all at 
once going dry, “‘he’s in my Troop.” 

“‘Here he goes again,” said the Scout. 

Hargraves came to his line in a dead 
silence, more expressive than a hundred 
buzzing voices. Once more he tore along in 
a lurching, undulating stride, at the end of 
the course hurling himself forward from his 
weak leg. 

““My land, he’s gained a pace somehow, 
or lost one!” thought Habberton—in a last 
effort that spun him half-way around, but 
gained for him the width of his body. 
Somebody standing close to Mr. Bradley let 
out a wild whoop, and then, before Mr. 
Bradley had a chance to speak, the crowd 
went wild. 

“Please!” called Hargraves, as he scram- 
bled up from the ground where he had fallen. 
“Just what was my time, sir?” 

“Small fraction under seven—but plenty 
to pass on.” 

“That’s good. I like to pass by a safe 
margin. A fifth of a second puts me nicely 
in the clear.” 

“A fifth of a second!” asked Mr. Bradley 
in surprise. ‘“How’s that? Ralph, what do 
you weigh?” 

“Hundred and twenty-two, sir.” 

“Oh, come, you weigh more than that.” 

“No, sir. I look heavier, I know, but 
this leg—you see——” 

“Then you’ve been passing this test every 
day for four days,” spoke up Habberton, 
‘‘just because we took it for granted you were 
in the hundred and twenty-five-pound class. 
I’m horribly sorry, son.” 

“That’s all right with me, sir. I’m glad 
Ihave. And if there hadn’t been a mix-up 
I wouldn’t have done it but once. It’s a lot 
better this way.” 

He winced with pain, though, as he got 
into his coat. Habberton was quick to step 
to his side, and lend him a supporting hand. 
But Hargraves declined it. 

“Tm all right. Don’t bother. But I’d 
like a rub, if you or somebody has time. 
I'll feel a bit lame. But somehow going at 
this job has started my blood to circulating, 
or stirred up my nerves, or something. 
Anyhow, that weak leg seems to be getting 
stronger than it was, in spite of the hurt.” 

“And you’ve got your Eagle pin, just as 
soon aS you pass i i : 


that life-saving test.’ 
“Yes, sir. I can do that this afternoon 
before Mr. Brundage gets here, I guess.” 
He said it, somehow, with a surprising lack 
of interest. 
“Just wanted to tell you, Ralph,” said 
Habberton, ‘‘you’ve helped me.” 
“That so? Glad of it—but how?” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


accounts from silencing the press and public 
opinion.” 

So Miss Oakland won the beauty contest 
on her father’s appeal, but that did not 
open the gates of freedom for Amy and 
Morce and me. 

Morce helped me haul on Amy for a chance 
to crash the gate on our way looking for new 
fields to conquer, when we heard the manager 


say: 
' “Where is the man who released that 
brave bear from its den to save my life?” 

We were George Washington’s spirit at 
the cherry tree mix-up upon his remark. The 
crowd cheered, and Amy who is trained to 
salute and cheer at the same minute, sat 
up and rang the welkin very ferocious. 

Then and there we saw that Opportunity 
had knocked. Not even the band playing “‘In 
My Gondola” probably to disguise about 
the gondola being sunk or something, 
stopped me from welcoming this dame 
Opportunity to our midst. 

“Morce,” I said, “ask the band-leader to 
play ‘I Love You, California’ for this here 
queen of the beauty show that outrode the 
storm of competition and swimming pool 
breakers, whilst I reward Amy our beloved 
Bear Friend for saving lives by a few waffles 
because she had eaten practically nothing in 
the last twenty minutes and I can tell by 
the way the drowning judges added the 
championship title to Miss Oakland that this 
is where our forefather should have landed 
on a rockbound coast for anthems of the free 
and cetera. Then we band of exiles had 
better up-anchor and look for a home port 
for this Ursus heroine.” 

“Wait a moment,” said the manager, 
“So you want a place to keep the bear boys,” 


he said. 
“The bare bear,’ we corrected him 
politely. ‘She would be such an amuse- 


ment attraction standing on her head and 
waving one hind foot to show folks how 
happy she was at living in this amusement 


ark. 

‘ Well, he said there was an empty den that 
Amy could rent very cheap. In fact, if we 
would come out every day for an hour or so 
and put her through her tricks, Amy could 
have her room and board free gratis for 
nothing. Not only that but we boys could 
get acquainted with the owners of different 
concessions like the merry-go-round and 
ferris wheel and cetera and they might let 
us in free. He had known of a man working 
in the park who was once donated free 
buttermilk for keeping the booth scrubbed 
and many other instances of generosity. 

An uproar give me landfalls and bearings 
and I cruised with Morce in tow towards the 
bear den. 

There was Amy standing against the bear 
fence grinning down and the bears below 
smiling through bars and making moan. 
When we tried to haul her away she put 
on full steam ahead and something started 
to give way. That fence was the only thing 
that give away anything in that park, I 
might mention. But it went the whole way 
and didn’t keep anything back. There come 
acrash and the fence was only a gangplank 
to the dug-out den, up which the captive 
bruins scooted to freedom. 

Not even a traffic squad could have cleared 
the park better than the three bears. Even 
Amy wished she had not done so when she 
landed on her nose in the den with Morce 
and me. Having seen how unseaworthy 
things had got thereabouts she streaked for 
the gate amidst stragglers of the human 
crowd and we were again on the streets and 
homeless. 

“Morce,” I said, “I thought it was Oppor- 
tunity knocked but if so she went down 


for the count. What ho, brave comrade.” 

“‘Gunner,” he says, “beyond yon Estuary 
dividing Oakland from Alameda there used 
to be quiet and a lot of house-boat cabins 
where I have put on clam-bakes and hot- 
dogs with other boys. It is not more than 
nine miles but what is that to one who is 
fond of dumb animals? Also, they will not 
think of looking for Amy in Alameda when 
they have figured the damages of those 
dahlias and the gondola and the bear fence 
not to mention two bears at large in a city 
and lawsuits for slaughter of innocent by- 
standers, if any.” 

We took the backest streets in sight and 
plenty of time because they do not allow 
bruins on street cars in California. The sun 
was setting and I thought what a snap the 
sun has anyway, before we limped along the 
Estuary to a deserted looking shack on a 
scow. 

There are a good many ruins of once 
happy cabins along that shore as well as 
old ships that have seen better days. But if 
you think Amy would be concealed for the 
night in any old abandoned derelict, you do 
not know our Bear Friend. No. Amy 
streaked down shore with us following on 
from reasons connecting our brawny fists 
to her mooring lines and at sight of a ship 
with the old home smell she put her wheel 
hard over. Sure enough it was the Minor 
where we commenced that morning. 

“Cheer up,” Morce chatters with his 
breath coming in short pants. ‘‘To-morrow 
is another day and the song don’t prophesy 
us lamping mermaids on Saturday. Don’t 
it make you think of childhood happy days 
to be dragging home in the gloaming from 
some innocent prank and rumors of war 
meeting us in the woodshed, Gunner. And 
here is the shock troops meeting us.” 

They come down the Minor’s gangplank 
before we could save ourselves. There was 
my Dad and Morce’s old man and our 
young brothers and it looked for a minute 
that maybe I had never raised a hand toward 
my family but would be forced to do so now 
in self defense. Then we heard an oratorio 
about: 

“Hello, Kid, greetings Gerald. Harry, 
my son. Did you think the Old Man was so 
hard-hearted he would not enjoy your pet 
bear. What have we done that you should 
think we were not merely bearing up until 
you got home? The flivver can park in the 
drive and your Bear Pet can sleep in the 
garage!” 

Honest, I almost forgive them saying 
“Gerald” which they had wished onto me 
while young and helpless. I could tell 
Morce was feeling queer under the wish- 
bone the same as me about rolling home. 

There did not seem to be a jinx in the 
world as we procession of boys and Amy 
followed a couple of Dads going arm in 
arm. And when we got to my house the two 
families had shoved Thanksgiving ahead re- 
garding turkey and pumpkin pies and other 
ballast. And Amy’s canvas shawl and rompers 
were in the laundry basket and mothers began 
thinking how they could make her extra 
gear from old curtains with fringe, and had 
donated bed clothes for her bunk. 

It was Saturday morn before the gather- 
ing got honorable discharge and Grandma 
asked Morce and me couldn’t we just eat 
one more pie before we went to bed because 
the whip cream would not be so whip by 
breakfast. I would do anything for Grand- 
ma but explode even if she did say my Dad 
would not refuse pie at my age, and wasn’t I 
glad to be home. 

“Was I?” And how! I said. Also I 
added, “Our jinx is junked. Home would 
junk any jinx.” 


A Friend of Boys 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, Alfred E. Smith 
and Julius Rosenwald, as the Committee 

of three prominent citizens chosen by the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York and 
C.B. Plante, President of the Bond Electric 
Corporation of Jersey City, Executor and 
Trustees, under the Will of the late Conrad 
Hubert, recently made public the names of 
the Institutions which have been selected as 
beneficiaries of approximately $6,000,000. 

Appreciating the deep philanthropic feeling 
which existed in the mind of Mr. Conrad 
Hubert, the Committee had given long and 
careful consideration to the selection, before 
reaching a decision as to the final disposition 
of the Fund left by Mr. Hubert for charitable 
purposes, 

The Boy Scouts of America benefited to the 
extent of $500,000, and was one of thirty-three 
Institutions selected by the Committee. 


1930 


The Committee stated that, had the Fund 
at their disposal been many times as large 
as it was, they would have been able to 
distribute it to many more applicants, Their 
task however was to make a selection from a 
great many worthy Institutions. The re- 
quests were so numerous that, in a general 
way, the Committee decided that the allot- 
ments of the Fund should be limited to 
Organizations that had definite plans for in- 
creasing or improving their facilities. 

The man who made this Fund possible— 
Conrad Hubert—died on February 14th, 
1928. Mr. Hubert came to America in his 
early life, practically penniless, and his suc- 
cess was due to perseverance, untiring 
energy and ingenuity which he displayed. 
This success was made in the Electrical 
Field, for he was a Manufacturer of Flash- 
lights. 
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The “good ol’ bike” is fun plus. 
Part of the time each day or week 
you can put it into the business of 
earning money by delivering par- 
celsand running errands for Mother 
or the neighbors. It will help you 
make spending money and start a 
bank account. 

Be sure, too, that you have a New 
Departure Multiple Disc Coaster 
Brake. For you should not be satis- 
fied with anything less than ‘“‘N.D.” 
certain-sure ease of stopping, 
starting and speeding—on any 
make of bicycle. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO, 
BRISTOL, CONN. 


Earn as 
you ride 













NEW DEPARTURE tices COASTER BRAKE 
ae ae / 








the time of his 
life! 







EASY . . he learned in a few weeks! 
FUN . . he makes extra money, too! 


This boy is having the time of his life. Plays his 
sax in school and town band. Gets free tickets to 
the games and shows. Free trips with the team. 
Free feeds at the banquets. Plays in neighbor- 
hood orchestras, at parties, lodges, church. 
Makes extra money. Plans to play his way 
through college—to make social and business 
friends. You can do it, too, with a Buescher Sax—the 
easiest and most interesting of all instruments to play. 


TRUE-TONE BAND INSTRUMENTS 


For more than 30 years Buescher Band Instru- 

ments have been recognized by the great band, ® % BUESCHER 
orchestra, stage and radio artists, both in BAND 
America and abroad,assupremein tone, beauty, 9A Ae 
ease of playing, and in skilled craftsmanship. 
No finer instruments are offered in all the world. 


Pay as you play! 

‘A Buescher Sax is easy to own. Just alittle down. Then 
pay as you play. Thereare 88 different Buescher instru- 
ments for Bands and Orchestras. Fill out the coupon 
so we will know which instrument you think you 
would like to play;and whether you want to playin 







Beata 






BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
3009 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind, 
Gentlemen :— Please send me your Catalog- 


Folder. I am interested in a Buescher 





band, orchestra or at home; tell Name 4 loprement I now play @......--++.++: My ageis 
you now play, if any; and your age. Then we’ lsend the 

correct Wesasher Catalog-Folder and full details. (559) Name ........0.0-scssesecscsccsoes *e 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. I enn ss chute tAbensied coe 
3009 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. ME Ss ees ass9 DNS i niece 
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nerfectly, in a wonderful tune of power. He 
nodded to Al to climb forward to the front 
cockpit, in the passenger seat, as he swung up 
over the side and dropped into the driver’s 
ceat. A moment he worked the controls and 
throttle. The gas did seem a little stiff, but 
he blamed its stiffness on the newness of the 
motor. He opened it up and closed it down 
twice. The motor responded perfectly. 
“Tt’s O. K.,”” he muttered. ‘Just a little 


Ww. 

o adjusted his helmet, and slipped on his 
goggles. Then leaning over the combing he 
nodded to Dan and Babe who were at the 
chocks. They dragged them free and threw 
them to one side. Don settled back into the 
seat and adjusting the gas started the Black 
Hawk taxiing toward the runway. 

The trim silver and black plane seemed to 
slide forward eagerly, 
anxious to be off. Don 
worked it carefully 
around to the runway he 
had selected, headed it 
up into the wind, took a 
last glance at everything 
and gave her the gun. 

Once more the motor 
roared like a battery 
coming into action as 
the plane leaped forward 
gathering speed swiftly. 
Thirty, forty, fifty, sixty 
miles an hour she roared 
down the runway, to 
leave the ground as 
lightly as a piece of 
thistledown caught up 
by the wind. It wasa 
perfect take off. 

Up, up, up soared the 
Black Hawk one hun- 
dred, two hundred, three 
hundred feet above the 
ground. Then Don 
banked and climbed 
higher and banking again climbed still more, 
the plane responding to his control beautiful- 
ly, while it gathered tremendous air speed. 

“Boy that cowling does help a lot. 
Smooths out her flying beautifully. She 
cuts the air like a bullet. I'll bet it adds from 
fifteen to twenty miles an hour to her speed. 
We'll see when we get a little higher,” mut- 
tered Don, talking to himself. 

Al, in the cockpit forward, was admiring 
the ship’s performance, too. He turned in 
his seat and grinned happily at Don, and 
waved his hand as he nodded his head, as if 
in agreement with Don’s thoughts. 

“Most wonderful plane I’ve ever been 
in,” he yelled. But the wind snatched his 
words from his lips, and Don could only 
guess at what he shouted. 

Higher they climbed and still higher, until 
they reached the five thousand foot level. It 
was a perfect day. The summer sky above 
them was cloudless. The air field below 
them, with its various targets and arrows on 
the roofs of the buildings, and its collection 
of tiny silver planes on the field, and the 
horde of ant-like automobiles and tiny specks 
of hurrying humans moving about the green 
expanse looked strangely far off and dis- 
associated with them. Don had a feeling of 
being a mortal apart from the rest of the 
world, freed of the restrictions of earth- 
bound beings. He always had that peculiar 
sensation when he was flying. 

No stunting. He remembered what Lieu- 
tenant Harmon had told him when he left 
for Washington. He was sorry. It would be 
great fun to try a few wing overs and whip 
stalls with this bus, just tc see how much the 
new cowling would help in breaking the wind 
resistance in airobatics. Perhaps Lieutenant 
Harmon would take him up to-morrow and 
try some stunt flying. 

But if they could not stunt, there was no 
Tteason why they should not swing off on 
a fine big circle over the country before they 
came back to the field. Towns with the 
steeples and spires and belching smoke 
Stacks dotted the great green bowl under 
them in all directions, until they faded away 
in the hazy distance where sky and earth 
seemed to meet. Don marked a dozen towns 
he had flown over before, the Oranges, 
Montclair, Passaic, Paterson. And to his 
left beyond the silver ribbon of the Hudson 
River was New York with all its skyscrapers 
and its threads of streets. Far to the south 
was New York Bay, with Staten Island 
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beyond. It would be fun to take a swing off 
over the Bay and then fly up Broadway, 
high above the highest skyscrapers. He 
headed south, roaring down above the 
meadows, with their intricate criss-crossing 
of railroad tracks. He crossed high above 
Jersey City and headed off toward the Bay. 
Five thousand feet above the Statue of 
Liberty he swung in a wide circle, then skirt- 
ing the northern edge of Governor’s Island 
with its big parade grounds and army bar- 
racks he turned the Black Hawk toward the 
Battery and that magnificent stockade of 
skyscrapers that looked like a fairy city 
through the blue mist below them. 

It was tremendously exhilarating. Don, 
in high spirits began to sing to himself as the 
Black Hawk roared its way past the Battery 
and headed up Broadway with the great city 

reaching out in every 
a direction. People below 
es, him looked like specks, 
and automobiles and 
trolley cars appeared like 
tiny bugs crawling along 
the bottoms of deep cut 
canyons. 

“Gee, this is great. 
We'll fly right on up to 
Central Park, thenswing 
back toward Jersey and 
the air field. I hate to 
think of ——” 

Don stopped mutter- 
ing to himself. A terrific 
backfire from the engine 
interrupted him. An- 
other and another fol- 
lowed. The cylinders 
began missing. Don was 
startled. Something had 
happened to the motor 
—something serious, 
judging from the sound. 
It almost seemed to him 
as if they had run out 
of gas. What a terrible place this would be 
to have his fuel tank godry. If the engine 
stalled while they were hovering above the 
city, there would be little help for them. 
There was no‘place to land. A bumpy cross- 
wind with a new untried ship made any but 
a steep glide impossible. They might crash 
down among those skyscrapers to certain 
death and destruction. 

His eyes leaped to the fuel tank indicator. 
No trouble there. The gauge indicated that 


the tanks were three-quarters full. And 
there was a reserve supply at that. What 
could be the trouble? The throttle! Had 


something happened to that? It had worked 
very stiff. Don reached for it. It was 
jammed. That was serious. The motor was 
missing a lot now. The propeller was labor- 
ing hard. Don worked at the throttle with 
a feeling of rising fear. What could have 
happened? It was stuck all right, jammed! 
It was almost closed! The cylinders were 
not getting enough gas! The engine would 
stall presently! That would be bad! They 
were dropping now! They did not have 
enough speed to maintain their elevation. 

Don exerted pressure on the throttle. But 
it only jammed tighter. It felt as if some- 
thing was caught in its mechanism. The 
throttle closed, the engine gave a half dozen 
coughing gasps, then stalled! 

““Doggone, we’re in a fine mess now! 
Throttle rod is jammed, and here we are 
over New York City with no place to land 
and no power to take us anywhere! We'll 
crash sure!” 

Don grew cold as he realized their predica- 
ment. Why had he been so foolish as to 
swing out over New York? Why had he not 
hovered over the air field where he could have 
volplaned down to a safe landing when this 
happened? Why hadn’t he inspected the 
cause of that throttle sticking in the first 
place? It had not seemed serious then. 
But it was mighty serious now. The Black 
Hawk was volplaning now and losing altitude 
fast. Were they going to plunge downward 
among those skyscrapers to crash through 
one of the roofs and be killed? Or would 
they come down in some one of those narrow 
canyons—one of the streets of the city where 
the plane would be smashed to a hopeless 
wreck, perhaps killing scores who could not 
get out of the way. 

Don Craig was on the verge of a panic for 
the fractional part of a second. But his 
training for calm, clear-headed thinking in 
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the face of emergencies came to his rescue 
instantly. 

No, they would not crash over the city. 
If they had to crash they would come down 
in the river. They had altitude enough to 
volplane to the nearest of those two silver 
ribbons that flanked the island of Manhattan. 
The East River was closest. Don swiftly 
headed the stalled plane toward the east, 
while Al in the forward cockpit looked back 
at him inquiringly, his face a trifle white and 
worried looking beneath his goggles. 

“Throttle rod’s jammed,”’ he yelled to his 
companion. Then he added, with motions: 
“Climb back here and take control! Hurry! 
Keep her head up and swing over toward the 
river! If we have to come down, we'll crash 
in the water. We'll stand a chance there. 
We won’t kill anyone else when we hit 
either. Look out for the bridges.”’ 

Al, a trifle mystified, but obeying Don’s 
instructions stood up in the forward cockpit 
and climbed over the windshield into the 
driver’s seat while Don climbed forward. 
Changing places in mid-air was not easy. 
In spite of their best efforts to keep the plane 
steady it wobbled and fluttered for a moment 
while Don relinquished the controls to Al. 

Swinging one leg over the combing Don 
turned and shouted. 

“I’m going out onto the turtle-back and 
open up the cowling. Perhaps I can fix it 
I'll stick out there until we crash. So long, 
Al, if—if—we—do—crash " 

Al glanced at him admiringly, his dark face 

set. 
“Bravo, Don! Adios!” he shouted with a 
grim smile as Don turned away and began 
to climb over the windshield of the forward 
cockpit toward the nose of the plane. 

The Black Hawk was losing altitude. 
Don could see how swiftly they were drop- 
ping, by the way the roofs of the buildings 
began to move up toward him as he climbed 
out onto the smooth metal turtle-back of the 
plane. And as he worked his way carefully 
forward he realized that there was a vast 
difference between height as viewed from the 
safe surroundings of a cockpit, and height 
as he looked down upon it now, astride the 
slippery metal of the turtle-back. He had a 
sickish feeling in his stomach as he realized 
what would happen to him if he slid off. He 
would go whirling downward like a crab, 
with arms and legs kicking and reaching 
until he landed somewhere down there in the 








city streets, with every bone in his body 
broken. It was a hideous end to contem- 
plate. 

But he wiped the thought from his mind, 
as astride the turtle-back he worked his way 
forward hugging the great metal barrel with 
both arms and legs for fear of slipping off, 


| for although the motor was dead the rush of 





wind as they glided through space, was 
fierce enough to hurl him from his perilous 
position. Somehow he managed to reach the 
secondary cowling and unfasten the safety 
pins that held a section into place.. He had 
to sit up almost straight while he accom- 
plished the job. Once he slipped and began 
to slide. Only the fact that he flung himself 
flat and wrapped his arms around the bulg- 
ing, slippery sides of the plane kept him from 
sliding off into space.. He:went cold with 
horror. But he righted himself, got his 
balance and grimly began to work with the 
pins once more. He had to work fast, too. 
He did’ not have much time left. He 
wrenched at them fiercely. The last one 
came loose. Don tore off the section of the 
secondary cowling and threw it away. It 
went whirling down toward the river below. 
‘Then he shoved the rear section of the speed 
cowling forward and peered inside the motor. 

The throttle rod was jammed all right. 
But what had caused it to— 

Don’s eyes fell on something that puzzled 
him for a moment. There was a piece of 
dirty leather in there—a glove—a pigskin 
gauntlet. It had become fouled in the 
throttle mechanism. It was wrapped around 
the rod and a cam connection and fouled so 
badly that Don was afraid he might not be 
able to get it free. He reached down and 
yanked at it fiercely. But it came clear with 
his first attempt. And as he pulled it out he 
could not but identify it instantly as the mate 
to the one he had inside his jacket—the one 
he had found on the ground at the flying 
field. It was Maul’s glove! But how had it 
got inside the cowling! 

The question leaped to Don’s mind but 
he dismissed it instantly. He was facing too 
great an emergency to solve mysteries now. 
He pulled himself forward until he was cling- 
ing fast to the ship with just his legs wrapped 
around the metal cylinder-like body. His 
head was deep inside the cowling. And de- 
spite the fact that he knew the ship was 


dropping fast and that death was rushing up 
to meet him and his companion he inspected 
the throttle rod. It was a trifle bent. Would 
it work? He reached inside and tried it. 
Yes, it would work. It would send life- 
giving gas to the dead motor. They could 
save themselves and the ship, if only they 
could start the stalled motor again. There 
was just one way to do that, and that was by 
plunging into a terrific dive downward. The 
wind pressure against the blades of the pro- 
peller would turn the engine over. 

Al would have to do that. There wasn’t 
time left for him to climb back into the 
driver’s seat. They would crash before he 
could reach the controls. As it was they had 
dropped pretty low. They were less than a 
thousand feet over the river. If they could 
not start the motor with the first dive it 
would be all over. They would plunge to 
their death in the river. But it was their 
only chance. 

Don sat up on to the turtle-back and 
clinging fast to the edge of the secondary 
cowling, shouted to Al: 

“Dive Al—dive and start the motor that 
way—it’s our only chance!” 

Al, grim of face shot a fearful glance at 
Don. 

Don read his thoughts. Al was afraid that 
he would be flung off if he attempted to dive 
while he was clinging to the turtle-back. 

Don smiled reassuringly. 

“Dive! I'll lie down and hold fast!” he 
yelled. 

He flung himself flat and gripped the edge 
of the cowling tensely at the same time Al 
flung the Black Hawk into a terrific dive 
downward. 

Don’s breath left him as he visioned himself 
plunging head first toward the river. It 
seemed like a plunge toward certain death. 
And to make matters worse, the Black Hawk 
was headed downward toward the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

“Doggone,” he muttered as he clung on 
grimly. “If the motor don’t turn over in a 
hurry we’ll plunge head first into the bridge 
That would be a fine place to crash!” 

Don’s eyes watched the propeller blades. 
They trembled against the air pressure, then 
suddenly they turned. At the same instant 
came a bang and a roar, then another bang 
andaroar. Then a thunderous volley. ‘The 
engine had started! They had power again! 

But was that power going to be of any use 
to them? The Brooklyn Bridge had rushed 
up toward them so swiftly that a crash 
seemed imminent. Don could see pedestrians 
on the foot path staring up at them. He 
could almost see the horror on their faces. 
They began to scatter. It looked as if a 
crash was certain. 

Don glanced back at Al in the driver’s 
seat of the plane. The boy had his eyes glued 
on that bridge. It was evident to Don that 
he was wondering whether he could avoid it— 
whether he could climb above it or whether 
they might smash into that network of 
cables. Flying at that particular moment 
called for the finest kind of judgment. 

They were very close up to the bridge, so 
close in fact that Don, as he glanced upward, 
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realized that it would be touch and go 
whether the Black Hawk could gain enough 
altitude to clear it in the short space left 
between them and the spiderweb structure. 
If they hit the bridge it would be their finish. 
The Black Hawk would be smashed in the 
collision with the tangle of cables and they 
would be hurled to their death in the river if 
they were not crushed in the wreckage. 

Once more he glanced back at Al. Could 
the boy bring the Black Hawk through that 
situation safely? There was no way he could 
help. Everything depended upon the fine 
judgment and coolness of the young Central 
American at the controls. Don could only 
sit astride the cowling and cling fast, grimly, 
while Al met the emergency as best he could. 
Don measured distance with practiced eye 
and estimated the speed and climb of the 
ship, as he held fast and ducked low for the 
wind from the propeller almost hurled him | 
off into space. 

It certainly was going to be a close shave. | 
Don did not think they could make it. They 
would hit the bridge. They would plunge 
head on into that tangle of cables. There 
was only way out of the difficulty and that 
was to dive under the bridge and zoom up- 
ward on the other side. He wondered if Al 
realized that. He glanced back over his 
shoulder and shouted. 

“Under Al! Dive under! Dive! Quick! 
or——_ ” 

Al could not hear him for the roar of the 
motor. Don realized that. But he had sud- 
denly seen too, as Don had discovered, that 
it would be an impossibility to climb above 
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the bridge and even as Don shouted, Al | 
began to work the controls fiercely for they 
were in the very shadow of the super-struc- 
ture of the bigspan. Al had resolved, if they 
could not soar over the bridge, they would | 
dive under and zoom up on the other side. 

Don had not realized when he yelled back 
at Al to dive under the span what it would 
mean to him, perched there on the turtle- 
back. He was just thinking of the ship and 
the necessity of avoiding the crash. 

But when the nose of the Black Hawk 
tilted downward at a much more abrupt 
angle, as it responded to Al’s operation of the 
controls, Don grew sick with fright. The 
angle of the diving ship left him in a more 
perilous position than ever. Astride the front 
of the fuselage, with the wind wrenching and 
tearing at him, and shrieking past him like 
a million fiends clutching at his clothing and 
seeking to tear him from the plane, it was a 
question whether he could cling fast 

For a moment Don’s heart was in his 
throat. He could feel his insecurity. He 
could feel himself slipping. He clung fast 
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to the edges of the still open cowling with a 
grip of desperation, expecting every moment 
to be hurled off into space. 

But it was all over in a moment. Ina 
breathless dive the Black Hawk plunged 
downward. The big span of the Brooklyn 
Bridge passed overhead, so close that Don, 
looking upward, felt that he could almost 
touch it. Then the nose of the ship tilted 
skyward once more and they zoomed upward 
on the other side. They had made it. Al, 
with a lot of nerve and cool headed flying 
had saved their lives and the ship as well. 

Don sat up then and glanced over his 
shoulder at Al.. The boy was grinning hap- 
pily. He waved his hand at Don, and Don 
smiling waved in return as he began to move 
slowly backward toward the passenger cock- 
pit once more. Reaching the windshield of 
this he climbed over and breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

That was a close call all the way around! 
I sure hope that throttle stays O. K. until we 
get back to the field. We are going to get 
altitude and a lot of it right away, however, 
in case I have to make another repair job 
on our way back,” he muttered. 

He climbed over the windshield of the rear 
cockpit then and Al slid out of the driver’s 
seat. Don took over the relinquished con- 
trols and settled down into the pilot’s place 
with a feeling that he was fortunate to be able 
to take command of the Black Hawk again. 

“That was a neat piece of flying, Al. 
We were pretty low. I suppose we'll get 
arrested for diving under the bridge that 
way,’’ Don shouted to his companion as Al 
made ready to climb back into the passenger 
cockpit. 

“Who cares. I am glad you are safe. I 
feared for your life, Don. I was afraid to 
dive. I thought you might be hurled off.” 

“It was a ticklish bit of riding,” admitted 
Don as he turned the nose of the Black 
Hawk westward toward the flying field. 

But as they roared their way across New 
York and across the Hudson River toward 
the Jersey shore, it was not the narrowness of 
their escape from disaster that filled Don’s 
mind so much as it was the strange discovery 
of Maul’s glove in the mechanism of the 
motor. How had it got there? Did it drop 
in there by accident, or had it been put there 
by design? Was this a piece of treachery on 
the part of Paul Maul, or had the glove 
slipped into the open cowling compartment 
by accident while Maul was looking into the 
motor? Don wondered! 

(To be continued in Boy’s Lire for April) 
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Rush Roberts looked at Buck Ramsey. 
He grinned. 

“Buck taught me,” he said simply. “He 
taught me right. It was just a sky job— 
transport.” 

The pilot extended a hand. His eyes 
showed the way he left. But he put it in 
words, too. 

“Just a sky job, Roberts!” he said slowly. 
“Shake!” 





Next Month 
Until the Last Out 
By Harold M. Sherman 
You won’t miss this baseball story 
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TIP-TOP 


At your dealer’s. 





New Haven 4<@ 





College athletes know what “class” is, and that’s why they like 
the good looks and the character of the New Haven TIP-TOP 
WRIST-WATCH. You'd never guess from the low price of $3.50 
that it has so many refinements: Krack-proof Krystal, silver 
dial, artistic hands, dust-proof case, sunk second dial. Though 
Tip-Top is so low priced, it rates high in dependable timekeeping 

ualities. Tip-Top has the clever strap-at-an-angle that keeps 
the dial straight with the eye for quick time telling. Because it’s 
made by the millions, Tip-Top is the greatest watch value today! 


THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO., New Haven, Conn., makers of good clocks 


and watches for more than five generations. ©1930, N.H.C.Co.—Lic. Ingraham Pat. 14458 






NOTE the strap attached at 
numerals 4-5 and 10-11 rather 
than at6 and12. This keeps 
the dial otnetees with the eye 
and makes telling time easier. 
Just one of the exclusive fea- 
turesin this watch of 50 
many refinements at ° 


Radium dial $4.00. 
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AVIATION 
Information 


for full information regarding the | 


Send us your name and 
. Find out about the many | 


copertyuliies ‘and ‘b at bome, during 
op unities now 2 ow we e you ome, 
8 time, to ality. Our new book, Opport ities in the Air- 
plane Industry, iso sent free if you answer at once. o oa 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
CHICAGO 


Dept. 1803 3601 Michigan Ave. 


een A 
DrivestoWork | 
InaCadillac Roadster 


—and he’s only 27 


See that long, low, blue roadster whizzing 
down the street? That’s Harry Appleton driv- 
ing to work, while his old schoolmates ride 
on slow street cars. He’s making a lot of 
money. “Appearances count,” says Harry. 
“Tf a man is careless about his appearance 
he is generally careless in his thinking. Big 
men know this. So the neat fellow gets the 
job. And well-groomed hair makes a man 
look neat. Every morning I use a little Hair 
Groom. It isn’t obvious. Not greasy or 
sticky. Has no high-powered odor. But it 
keeps my hair neatly combed and healthy 
looking.” 

If you want to be noticed by men who count, look 
neat. Start using Hair Groom. A little every morn- 


and you can comb your hair in the style that best 
suits you. It will stay that way all day. Ask any 








FREER 











druggist for Hair Groom—paste or liquid. 
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The Scout 


Jamboree 
Book 


By 15 Boy Scouts: 


Mark J. Brockbank, James E. Bassett, 
Jr., Newell Richard Bush, Max Gil- 
strap, Edward B. Pratt, Herman Her- 
bert, Alden C. Paine, Frederic Ten 
Eyck, Roswell Howard, Eugene E. 
Crawford, Frank Gast, David R. Mar- 
tin, Jr.. Kenneth Ruble, Norman E. 
Larson, W. L. Brady. 


The official and exciting story of 
the greatest event in Boy Scout 
history—the World Jamboree in 
England last year. 


At all bookstores, $1.75 
PUTNAM’S 














How 
Do They Get 
Experience? 


Every time a boy looks 
for a job, almost the first 


question is ‘‘How much exper- 
‘‘Where have you 


ience? or 
worked?”’ 


Western Union offers you an 
opportunity to get the answers. 
The work brings you in contact 
with successful men in all lines of busi- 
It brings out your ability and 
initiative; teaches you how to act and 
what to say; helps you develop poise 
and'tact. The work is steady, pay is 


ness. 


good 


opening in that line, you will find your manager ready to 
recommend you. 

Stop today at the Western Union office and ask the manager 
about it. 





While working for Western Union 
you have a chance you could not get 
anywhere else, to observe many kinds 
of business and to decide in which one 
you want to work permanently. 


WANT Ads 


CS _ 













Then when there’s an 


WESTERN UNION 


Messenger Service 








FREE TO BOY: 


SEND 
NOW! 





“BB Magic”’ tells the wonderful story of round 
shot; its importance and place in boy training. 
Points way to jeadership, self-expression, poise 
and concentration. Makes crack shots. Belongs 
in every boy’s t, every parent’s desk. Your 
copy FREE. Write at once. 








BB 
MAGIC 
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““W BENJAMIN 


25 SHOT AUTOMATIC 
"THE MYSTERY RIFLE” a 
OUTSHOOTS 





ALL OTHERS 
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of water. 


chemical stunts are easy with Chem- 
craft Junior. 
you ever had’ Get yours now, 


ONLY 25c POSTPAID 


Surprise and puzzle your friends with 
magic chemical tricks; make ink; dye 
cloth, test water and soil; write secret 
letters with 
brown and Kr liquid from a pitcher 





invisible ink; pour blue, 
these and many more 


It’s the best box of fun 





ME nite RARDN 
<c TU~ iene 





it a 
eal, Electrical and Wood 
wa tking information. 
Ww ‘or yoursright away. 
The Porter Chemical Co. 
52 East Wash m St. 
Hagerstown, je 





















Make 
RABB wes Send for our Catalog of Rings and | 
series | int See emt sas 
\ — ilitary Academies. Factory > 
tes $2 each. -page satrated bok catalog Rings, $i up. Pins, 35c up. 
gina, salle baw te. suine tabblos Aue Bla cette, on tor 3 C. K. GROUSE COMPANY Meine $2. 
SOE CATER RES Coe Bee Tbe eek eee: pacers | nae Bruce lives North Attieboro, Mass. Solid Gold: $230 
R 
a 
~ n Pree? a. = Sho 
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This swift and sturdy bicycle can be 
We need a boy in your neighbor- 
hood to deliver the American Magazine, 
Woman’s Home Companion and Col- 
lier’s, The National Weekly, to regular 
customers. Hundreds of boys are getting 
bicycles like this one, and also cash com- 
missions and other big prizes. 
easily do it, too. 


BOYS—MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


You can 
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This bicycle is one 
of many prizes you 
can win. Start at 
once by sending 
your name on the 
coupon. 


Mr. Jim Thayer, Dost. 139 


The Crowell Publish 
Springfield, Ohio 


ne 


Dear Jim: I want to earn money and win prizes. Please 


start me off as a salesman. 


Co. 














BOYS’ LIFE 


The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by K. E. Meehan’ 


N “OLD MEMBER” in Australia, aged 

nineteen, is a journalist and wishes to 
correspond with some young American of his 
own age (or a little older) who is on the staff 
of a newspaper in New York City, Chicago, 
Detroit, or any other large American city. 
Another “Old Member,” also an Australian, 
is twenty-one; he is a member of a gliding 
club and wants to hear from older boys in- 
terested in Aviation. Some of the members 
of his club are pilots, but have not had much 
experience with gliders. This young man is 
also interested in photography and would 
like to exchange snapshots of gliders and air- 
planes. Another member in Australia, a 
Patrol Leader, aged nineteen, wants corre- 
spondents from St. Louis, Pennsylvania, 
Colorado, British Columbia and Mexico. 
The International Officer in London also 
requests an American Scout correspondent 
for another Australian Patrol Leader who 
is probably about sixteen. 

We have a request 


wishes to correspond in French with ap 
American Scoutmaster or Scout official. He 
is especially interested in Scouting. Another 
French boy asks for a correspondent to 
write in French. 

We still have many requests from German 
boys outstanding. Two of these boys, both 
about fourteen, ask for correspondents able 
to write them in German. Three other boys, 
all about sixteen, wrote in German request: 
ing American correspondents, but they are 
studying English so probably wish their 
correspondents to be able to read German 
and write in English. Probably the two 
fourteen-year-old boys might be able to have 
English letters translated also if their corre- 
spondents could read German answers or get 
them translated. An older German boy, about 
twenty-one, wishes to have a friend in New 
York City. He knows some English and can 
carry on correspondence in that language. 

The International Scout Commissioner 

for Hungary requests 





from Austrian Scout 
Headquarters for let- ] 
ters for two Scouts. 
These boys are prob- 
ably about fifteen or 
sixteen. “Both know 
English and German, 
and one also knows 
Esperanto. 

A twenty-two- 
year-old member in 
Belgium asks for a 
correspondent be- 
tween twenty and 
twenty-four, if pos- 
sible a young man 
interested in the 
roofing and building 
trades. This mem- 
ber knows French 
and some German 
and English. A 
former Scoutmaster 
in Belgian Congo, 
Africa is a collector 





Scouting Makes for Peace 
By Wilmer E. Bresee 


There’s talk of really lasting peace 
For this old war-scarred world, 

And hope has come to man at last 
That flags of war are furled. 


In Scouting, there is brotherhood 
That helped this thing to be; 

The Brotherhood of Boys has brought 
Friendships across the sea. 


And when chums grow to manhood, 
Old fear of warfare ends 

As better understanding grows 
Among the boyhood friends. 


There’ll be no racial prejudice, 
And hate, and war, and doubts; 
When governmental reins are held 

By friendly brother Scouts. 


letters for Hungarian 
Scouts. Another “Old 
Member” in Hungary 
can distribute letters 
to other Hungarian 


AScoutmaster and 
Scout Official of 
India, aged twenty- 
nine and interested 
in stamps and liter- 
ature, wishes to cor- 
respond with Scout- 
masters and Scouts 
in America. Another 
older Scout of India 
wishes a correspon- 
dent _ interested in 
the study of Medi- 
cine. A twenty-year- 
old Scout of Mysore 
wishes a correspon- 
dent. An eighteen- 
year-old boy from 
Ceylon, who ‘is _in- 








of geological speci- 
mens and wishes an 
American correspondent with similar in- 
terests to write in French. 

A twenty-three-year-old member from 
Trinidad, British West Indies, wishes a corre- 
spondent from New York City, Los Angeles, 
Texas and Alaska. 

Several Scouts from Denmark request 
American correspondents. Their ages range 
from twelve to sixteen. Please write for 
any Danish Scout so that extra letters may 
be sent to Scout Headquarters for other boys 
in Denmark. All these Scouts know some 
English. A nineteen-year-old member in 
Denmark is interested in stamps and wishes 
a correspondent who is about the same age. 

The Panther Patrol of a Scout Troop in 
England wishes to correspond with an 
American Panther Patrol. Of course, send 
your letters so that any English Patrol or 
Troop may receive them in the event that 
these Panthers are satisfied. A fifteen-year- 
old English Scout requests an American 
Scout correspondent from Baltimore; another 
Scout, almost sixteen, who was at the World 
Jamboree wishes to get in touch with some 
Scout from Boston or Needham, Mass.—one 
who attended the Jamboree if possible, but 
any Scout of his age will probably be wel- 
come. A Patrol Leader of London wishes 
to correspond with an American Scout in- 
terested in Ornithology (Bird Study). An 
eighteen-year-old member from Norwich asks 
for a friend in America. A nineteen-year-old 
Sea Scout Rover of Cheshire, wishes corre- 
spondents in New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia, boys who are either Scouts or Sea 
Scouts. A twenty-year-old Rover Scout of 
Essex, wishes to correspond with an American 
Patrol Leader or a Troop Leader. A twenty- 
two-year-old Assistant Scoutmaster of Lan- 
cashire wishes to correspond with an Ameri- 
can Scout or Leader who was at the Jambo- 
ree. A Scoutmaster of Gloucester wishes to 
correspond with a Scoutmaster or older Scout, 
and an Assistant Scoutmaster of Wales asks 
for a letter from a Scoutmaster or Patrol 
Leader. (All these letters should be written 
so that they can be sent to Headquarters for 
other English Scouts or Scouters in the 
event that these requests have been taken 
care of by previous letters from other mem- 
bers. This is a good rule to remember in an- 
swering letters for Scouts of any country 
noted in this department.) 

A Scoutmaster in France, aged twenty-two, 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


terested in cartoon- 
ing, taxidermy and 
horticulture asks for a friend from Hawaii or 
the Philippines. Another member, aged nine- 
teen, wishes to write to members in London 
and New York; he lives in Madras. A student 
from Mysore wishes to correspond with a 
student about nineteen or twenty from New 
York City. 

A fifteen-year-old Patrol Leader of Dublin, 
Ireland, wishes to hear from an American 
Scout who attended the World Jamboree. 

The International Commissioner for Nor- 
way asks for letters for Norwegian Scouts. 

A twelve-year-old Scout of Scotland wishes 
a correspondent interested in stamp collect- 
ing. Another fifteen-year-old Scottish Scout 
wishes a correspondent from Hawaii. 

A Fatrol Leader from Natal, South Africa, 
wishes a Scout friend in Honolulu. 

A sixteen-year-old Patrol Leader in Spain 
wants to correspond with an American Scout 
or Scout Leader who will exchange Boys’ 
Lire for the official Scout publication of 
Spain. This Scout can read some English, 
but writes only in’ Spanish. This is an 
excellent opportunity for a student of that 
language. However, write your first letter 
in Spanish so that you may have more 
chance of an answer if it must go to Spanish 
Headquarters. Do not send magazine until 
you receive an answer to this letter. As 
tule, it is necessary to write in Spanish in 
order to have a correspondent in any of the 
countries where that language is spoken. If 
you happen on a boy who does know 4 
little English you can consider yourself in 
luck, though many American members are 
carrying on correspondence successfully in 
Spanish and might perhaps argue that they 
are more lucky as they are learning Spanish. 

If you desire to answer any of the requests 
noted above, please write a letter for the 
member in question and send it, with infor- 
mation about your age and hobbies, to the 
Secretary of the World Brotherhood of Boys. 
Include loose stamps for mailing, and look up 
correct postal rates to the particular country. 
The rate for most foreign countries is five 
cents. Don’t assume, as one boy did recently, 
that because the letter is light, two cents 5 
sufficient. When letters pass through this 
office it is possible to supply any deficiency 
in postage, though this is an added burden 
for the department; but on future letters the 
boy in the other country is made to pay ? 
fee of double the amount lacking. 


March 
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School Is Best? i 


(Continued from page 6) 
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our class work, you don’t need to bother 

particularly about private schools, whether 
your parents could afford to send you to 
one or not. Perhaps, with a little more par- 
ticular attention from your teachers, you’d 
do better in a small school than in a big one, 
and perhaps you wouldn’t. A lot of fellows, 
who are able to do well with their public 
school work, get a big amount of confidence 
and development from their success, that 
couldn’t very well be replaced by any amount 
of individual attention in a small private 
school. 


But now let’s suppose that, because of 

your particular inheritance or develop- 
ment, or a series of little circumstances that 
even you yourself can’t quite trace, you have 
trouble with your public school work. You 
find that you are getting such low marks 
that there is danger of having to repeat a 


ty 


EE 


The Valley Ranch School for Boys, Valley Wyoming 


lot of your work. In Latin, perhaps, you fail 
entirely. You get in a tangle in algebra; 
it seems as though you and your mathematics 
teacher just couldn’t get along or under- 
stand each other. She seems to think you’re 
hopeless, and you simply can’t get the help 
you need. What then? 

Let’s take the case of Carl Kummer. Al- 
though I’m not using his real name, I know 
him personally, and almost his whole story. 

Carl Kummer was born on a California 
ranch, about three miles and a half from the 
nearest school. He was not a very strong 
baby, and his mother, before she thought he 
was old enough to go to school—it meant 
walking a mile to the bus-line and being 
gone from a little after seven in the morning 
until half-past four in the afternoon—taught 
him reading at home. When Carl was six 
years old, his family moved to the East, and 
when he was seven, he started in a public 
school in a suburb of New York City. 

Trouble began right there. Carl’s teachers 
thought he was very bright, because he could 
read so much better than anyone else in the 
class, while he was still only seven years old. 
They spent more time explaining addition 
and subtraction to the other children than 
they did to him, because they thought he 
was smart enough to understand arithmetic 
more easily than the rest. For a year or 
two that didn’t make much difference; then, 
although he was still ahead of all the rest of 
his class in reading, he began to have trouble 
with his number work. 

The Kummers moved again, and Carl’s 
new public school teachers no longer thought 
he was so bright. He could read well enough, 
but he certainly did seem dumb in arith- 
metic. The real trouble was that he had been 
boosted along so fast at first that he never 
became really sure of himself or skillful in 
the basic arithmetic processes; when he was 
in fractions he couldn’t even read a number 
in the billions without hesitation and the 
likelihood of making a mistake, particularly 
if there were many ciphers in it, followed by 
other figures. 

When he was in the seventh grade the 
family went back to California for one winter 
and Carl, that year, was put in the “experi- 
mental class” of a teachers’ training school 
near Los Angeles. They found that although 
he was only eleven years old, his “reading 
age” was seventeen. In other subjects he 
was not so good. 
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When he reached the eighth grade—back 
in the East once more—his teacher decided 
he was “bad.” She couldn’t make him do 
his arithmetic; each day his work was full of 
mistakes. She couldn’t believe he was stupid, 
because he read, and liked, books that were 
old for his age, and was good at English com- 
position also. So she decided that he was 
doing his arithmetic carelessly, because he 
wasn’t interested in doing good work for her. 
She complained about him to the principal. 
He finally did manage to graduate from the 
eighth grade, but there was a good deal of 
trouble about it. 

Then he struck high school. His algebra 
teacher had heard of his bad reputation for 
“not trying” —although he really was trying 
as hard as he could—and had no patience 
with him. At the end of the year she flunked 
him. Besides that, his trouble with mathe- 
matics discouraged him, and he began to 
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feel that he was really a fool not to be able 
to understand algebra better. He began to 
do more poorly in his other subjects. 

During his sophomore year he had to take 
freshman algebra over. He was a sensitive 
chap, and felt that something was all wrong 
with school because the other fellows got 
along all right while he couldn’t. Losing 
confidence, he found more and more trouble 
all along the line. He flunked algebra 
again, barely passed in Civics and History, 
and actually flunked English, in which previ- 
ously all his teachers had thought he was so 
good. 

That’s where he is today, facing another 
year of discouragement. He has come to 
dislike school, and dread it. Instead of learn- 
ing how to apply himself, he has fallen into 
bad habits of concentration, and often day- 
dreams over his books in a mood of discour- 
aged hopelessness, wasting hours of per- 
fectly good time. 

The place for him is in a good private 
school, until he gets straightened out and 
taught how to study by teachers who can take 
time to understand him and his problems, 
explain his difficulties with mathematics, 
and restore his confidence. But his parents 
can’t afford it. 

Unless he strikes an unusually able or 
understanding teacher, or learns by himself 
how to study and solve his own problems in 
short order, the rest of his high school course 
is likely to lead to a failure that will hamper 
him all the rest of his life. 

Perhaps you are like that. If you are, and 
find that without babying yourself, in spite 
of your best efforts you’re getting farther 
and farther behind in your work at public 
school, the chances are that a good small 
private school would help a whole lot. 

From tutors and special teachers who 
spend all their time with one or two boys, 
there are small private schools where you 
can get almost any sort of school training— 
except the social training that comes from 
being one of a big class—that you may need. 
For instance, if you are underweight or need 
to lead an active, outdoor life to build u 
your health and strength while you are still 
in school, there are places like the Fresnal 
Ranch in Arizona, or the Valley Ranch in 
Wyoming, where you get camping and pack- 
trips, with a horse and a saddle for every 
boy in the school, all running along with 
your school work. At the Wyoming place 
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4—Full strength at full extension 
with maximum extension for big 
shoes. 

s—Arched construction — built like 
a bridge. 

6—Heavy solid treads on every roll 
that give you utmost mileage. 

And when you know they’re built 

throughout of Winchester treated 

ity steel, there’s nothing more 

you could ask in a roller skate. 

Write for our FREE booklets 


“| Have Your Skates These he 
» SIX SPECIAL FEATURES? ~— 


1—Double-row, self-contained, hard- 
bearing 


59 


ened, ball rolls — su- 
premely easy running. 






Made by 


WINCHESTER 


Makers of Winchester World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


Dept. . —WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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YOURS 


Selected especially for 
you, these examples of 
Junior Guild books are 
thrilling thousands of 
boys, saving parents thou- 
sands of dollars. 

DO YOU .WANT 
THEM TOO? Books 
about aviation, exploring 
in Yucatan, pirates in the 
West Indies, the French 

Revolution — all illustrated 
and bound in cloth—books 
as you like them. A new one 
every month. 


Join This 
Book Club 
FREE 


Tell your parents the books are se- 
lected by Carl Van Doren, Angelo Patri and five other 
famous men and women. Mail the coupon at once. Give 
your parent’s name as well as your own 80 We can write to 
them about the importance of this great movement and 
the tremendous cash saving to them. 
JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 

55 Fifth Ave., DEPT. 46B.L. New York, N. Y. 
Ah A A OS Ok Se OL A A | 


JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD, 
Dept. 46 B.L., 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me the illustrated booklet that ex- 
gies the Junior Literary Guild, without obligating me 
m any way. 

Rr Penne ye BRU ae a pear eae Age 
I cidcetnark waite cin pda eaw6.d 0 cad. ce bnanee Polka wena 


Sars nid<o 0.064500 bd,o0 ‘ 
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« « « Fellows 
You Can Play a 


PAN-AMERICAN 














Wis one of these sweet-toned 
Pan-American instruments you 
play tunes right from the start! Think 
of it—take your place in the school or 
scout band immediately—earn your 
way through college with your music! 
Pan-Americans are the only com- 
plete line of nationally advertised, fac- 
tory guaranteed, moderately priced in- 
struments. Easy-playing features speed 
your progress. 

FREE TRIAL, Easy Payments, 
Send coupon now for details and lit- — 
erature On any instrument. 

S ncalllieeseelliceeneliementiicmatedl canon cee tientedl edie 
Pan-American Bang Instrument 
301 Pan-American Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
Please send details of trial offer and literature on 

















qnchatsendaesdpareasarisnnemincccngiiasoes Instrument 
PERG. ocedteterosnte dinar dbtpaddbcccsecesacncecce 
St. or R. F.D 
City. : 
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on One Pair of 


“CHICAGO” Skates 


Some Record! Yet Alex Petyan made 
this long journey on one pair, changing 
wheels but three times. He was greeted 
by governors and decorated with med- 
als. This proves the quality and extreme 
durability of “CHICAGO” Skates with 
the only Successful Rubber Tire Wheels 
affording Speed Without Noise. 
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“Speed Without Noise” 


Many World Records have been broken on 
“CHICAGO” Skates, They won Ist, 2nd and 8rd 
places in the 1929 6-day International Roller 
Race, Madison Gardens, N, Y. 


Speed! The ball-bearing wheels spin 10 times 
longer—the hard composition Rubber Tires out- 
wear steel wheels 2 to 1. Ask for “CHICAGOS” 
No, 181, Don’t accept substitutes. Price $4.00. 
From dealers or sent direct (Postpaid) on receipt 
of price and dealer’s name. 
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w Join The 

2 **Roll On Rubber” Club 

m@ Send for beautiful gold fin- 

m ish skate pin, membership 

a ificate and Book “How 

@ to Roller Skate”. Just send 

@ dealer’s name and 10c to 

@ cover postage. Write today. 
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2 FREE BOOK Clyde Cook and Leila 

* yams famous Warner 

e |< aa Movie Stars, 
have ton’ their 

€ new “CHICAGO” 

HY Rubber Tire Skates. 
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STEEL WHEELS 
Get DoubleTread“Triple-Ware” 
“CHICAGO” Skates No. 101 
Will outwear any other steel wheel 
skate made, Note the two treads. 
Outer tread is crimped over Inner 
Case Hardened Steel giving 
three times longer wear, None other 
like it for speed and wear, Price 
$2.25. From dealers or sent direct 
(Postpaid). Enclose price and dealer’s 


name, 
Chicago Roller Skate Company 


Established Over V4 Century 
4457 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Andy Sannella 


Talks to Reed Players. 
Get this Free Book! 


On the air tonight, and every night, 
Andy Sannella is earning a fabulous 
salary with his Selmer Sax. In his book 
of “*Advice to Saxophone Players,’’ he 
gives more valuable information 
j Ss" in ten private lessons. This 







book also contains Talks to 
Clarinetists by Alexandre 
Selmer. Send for free copy. 
Ifyou will mention the instru- 
ment you play, we will send 
| also, free samples o ao o ~ 
i Alexandre Reeds. They Pla: 


Selmer 


25° SELMER BUILDING, ELKH ART, 
In ¢ 


‘@nads: luv Sbuter St , Toront 
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a rifle and fishing rod are part of the regular 
equipment that every boy brings to the 
school. Hunting, trapping, and mountain- 
climbing are part of the regular schedule. 
The annual charge for the school year, for 
tuition and board together, is around $1,400, 
with another $150 or so for horse and inci- 
dentals. The Arizona ranch is about $100 
cheaper, with each boy caring for his own 
horse. 


TW ELVE or thirteen hundred dollars for 
each school year is the average charge 
for most of the best small schools that take 
boarding pupils. A few are more. Usually 
a have to add another $100 or so for 
undry and clothes and spending money and 
so on, besides the cost of railroad fares 
getting to and from school and things like 
that. The Deane School at Santa Barbara, 
California, that is in the class between the 
very small schools and the big private schools, 
has between 75 and 100 boys, and charges 
$1,600 a year. The Ridgefield School, in 
Connecticut, with about 50 or 60 boys, 
charges $1,400. At the Milford School, also 
in Connecticut, where they have nearly 100 
boys, the minimum fixed charge for boarding 
pupils is over $2,200 a year, and from there 
it runs up to nearly $3,000. On the other 
hand, the California Preparatory School, in 
Southern California, charges $1,000, and the 
Perkiomen School in Pennsylvania, which is 
almost large enough to classify as a “big” 
school with about 200 boys, charges $750 to 
Of course there are scores of small 
schools scattered here and there, mostly 
drawing only local students, that charge 
still less. 

Often a single year at a good small private 
school will prove so much help in untangling 
the troubles of a boy who has fallen behind in 
his studies that he can go back into the public 
schools afterwards, just as those two brothers 
did who came to my father’s school for one 
winter, and do better than ever before. 
Sometimes, also, for boys who can afford it, 
one year at private school leads to more, so 
that the general training of larger and more 
democratic classes is postponed until after 
graduation, when college work comes along. 
There are certain boys, too, as we shall see 
in the last two of these articles about schools, 
who need still another kind of training, that 
doesn’t come from teachers at all—or at 
least comes only in part from teachers. For 
them neither public schools nor small pri- 
vate schools will give the best results. 

But now suppose you arein Carl Kummer’s 
position. You need the special attention that 
only a small private school can give, yet your 
parents, like Carl’s father and mother, can’t 


* translate. 


afford the extra expense. There is nothing 
for you to do except make the best of your 
opportunities at the public school that you 
are already attending. 

Three things, in that case, 
very much indeed. 

The first and most important is to learn 
how to study. Not how to spend hours 
working at a book; I mean how to study. 
Take your watch out and see how much you 
can get done in five minutes. See how much 
you can do in ten minutes. Fifteen minutes. 
Work it up to half an hour. After a few tries, 
or in a few days, try studying for an hour 
without letting your mind wander once from 
the work you are trying to do. If you can’t 
do that, go back and start over with the short 
periods, trying to set a better record for five 
minutes. Then work up to longer periods 
again. 

Second, learn how to solve problems for 
yourself, instead of having to ask help. 
That comes after learning how to study. 
Suppose it’s a Latin sentence you can t 
Learn how to go back into the 
parts of your Latin grammar that you’ve 
already been over, and trace down that par- 
ticular construction that is sticking you. 
Stay with it. Refuse to give up. Look 
through your Latin vocabulary to catch up 
every possible meaning of the words you 
can’t understand in the sentence. 

Or suppose it’s an example in algebra. 
Learn to go back through the book yourself, 
and look up the necessary processes that are 
involved. Learn to review your whole sub- 
ject, if necessary, from the very beginning, 
all by yourself, to make sure you understand 
each of the steps that goes into the particular 
problem or example that is holding you up. 
Not easy, of course—but it may be worth as 
much to you, to learn to do that by your- 
self, as a year at a small private school— 
of, say a thousand dollars. 

Third, after you’ve tried the first two 
things faithfully, learn how to get help from 
your teachers. Even with big classes public 
school teachers are anxious to help their 
students as much as they can. Don’t think 
of your school principal as your enemy; go 
to him for advice. Don’t keep away from 
your Latin teacher; how can she learn what 
help you need if you don’t let her know any- 
thing about you? Get better acquainted. If 
you are willing to make a real try by yourself 
first, and then go to your teacher for help, 
you'll find, nine times out of ten, that she’ll 
be just as glad to help you, and prove of 
almost as much assistance, as if she were 
teaching you as one of a special class of four 
in a small private school charging four 
hundred dollars a year tuition. 


will help you 
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GRO-CORDS 
Are the Best Soles. 
Fellows! 


AY listen, don’t buy another pair of shoe; 

unless they have NON-SKID GRO-CORD 

Soles and Heels. I wear them to school, on 
Sunday and all the time. 

“GRO-CORDS are made out of real tire cords 
that wear to beat the band. They weara 
lot longer than leather and are comfort. 

able and stylish, too. 

“Be sure to tell the shoe man you want 
GRO- CORD Soles and Heels the next 
time you buy a pair of shoes, You 

can run full speed on wet grass and 

never slip. GRO-CORDS are great!” 


2 Wy Wy 
Ng° Nas, Nav, 
NON-SKID 


SOLES and HEELS 


“Cord tire wear in 
every pair’ 
















The Boy’s Munson 
This sole has been adopted as 
official for use of Boy Scouts of 
America. It is highly popular. 
LIMA CORD SOLE 
& HEEL CoO. 
Lima, Ohio 





Fifty-Shot Target 


$3. 98 Practice 


Air Automatic 
Box of Ammunition Free. 
Guaranteed = a fly at ten feet. The ideal pisto! 


for target prac one today and become a 
Led inert ine and at very little ex- 








will make your fortune, I swear it! Oh, save 
me, Britannus, I never voted for your death!” 

His words were cut short by a new terror— 
the earth shook beneath them and with a 
crash the lintel on the entrance gates came 
down on the crowd. 

“Out! Out” screamed the terror-stricken 
voices, “Out before the roof falls on us’ 

The crowd heaved forward again and the 
two friends found themselves outside. 

“Best make for the country,” gasped 
Fabius, ‘‘I’d sooner die in the open than be 
buried here!” 

“This way, then—I think I can find a gate 
in this darkness!” 

They stumbled on, pausing from time to 
time to crouch beneath doorways and bal- 
conies as each fresh rain of “hot hail” 
came down. 

At last they saw the gate dimly before 
them and a few more steps took them through 
it. Fabius halted, and Britannus, turning 
back, saw him pick up and examine some- 
thing he had found by the roadside. 

“Dog!” muttered the Roman between his 
teeth. ‘‘Dog and coward, he has fled from 
his post!” 

“Who?” 

“The sentry—here is his helmet and shield 
—and one of my own Legion, too; the world 
is indeed come to an end!” 

“Well, leave the fellow—we can’t stop 
here, man!” 

“Britannus, if an officer comes this way, he 
will find a Soldier of the Legion at his post!” 

“But this is madness, Fabius! It is not 
your post—you are off duty 

‘Pardon me, a Roman soldier is always on 
duty. I shall stop here.” 

“You will be killed.” 








“And if Iam? Were not you ready to be 
killed an hour ago for your traditions? Very 
well. There has not been time for me to 
learn those, but I can face death no less 
readily for mine!” 

“‘Valel” said the Roman, giving his hand 
a final squeeze; ‘‘I think we next shall meet 
in Hades—or perchance in your Nazarene 
Heaven—but what matter, so that we do 
meet again? Vale!” 

As Britannus went back down the street 
he saw faintly a glint of the soldier’s armor 
in the gateway. Then a fresh burst from 
Vesuvius closed in the darkness till all was 
black as the pit. 


AKE up, Jack, wake up! The guide 
is here and says he can show us around; 
are you asleep, or dead, or what is it?” 

Jack sat up and blinked; then he caught 
his friend’s hand in both of his and wrung 
it as if they had not met for years. 

“Fabius!” he cried. 

“Fabio? No, Fabozzi, old 
what have you been dreaming?” 

Jack rubbed his eyes. 

“I’m not quite sure,” he said slowly; then, 
“Tell me, Guido, we palled up rather on the 
spur of the moment, didn’t we, that first 
day at school?” 

“But certainly! Were we not made to be 
friends of one another, my Jack?” 

“Ah!” said Jack. ‘“‘It was some years 
ago, and I wasn’t quite certain. Of course, 
that accounts for it.” 

“For what, my dreamer?” 

“Tl explain as we go along. No, ask 
your pal to take us to the Amphitheatre, 
first; I'll tell you everything when we get 
there.” 
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CAST OFF IN THIS BOAT, 
AND UNROLL A WIDE, 
WHITE WAKE 


Here’s a stout boat—this “Old Town.” 
She rides the water like a sea-gull—cuts 
along like a shark. Never shivers or 
vibrates—she’s built extra-rigid. The 
heavy, non-leak canvas has no seams to 
open up, and therefore won’t ever need 
caulking. Ideal for heavy loads, but 
wonderfully light and well-balanced. 
Free catalog shows big, fast, sea- 
worthy, all-wood, outboard family boats; 
canvas-covered, square-stern boats with 
sponsons; rowboats; dinghies; speedy 
step-planes; and all types of canoes. 
Write. Old Town Canoe Co., 193 
Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 


March 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








The Scout World 
(Concluded from page 25) 














He is Manager of the Soccer 


activities. e . 
team, and received his letter for track. He 
is president of the local chapter of his fra- 


ternity. 


Kindness to Birds 


N THE spirit of the sixth Scout Law, several 
I Boy Scouts of New York City performed 
, kindness to birds at the Christmas season 
which is well worth practicing another year 
by Boy Scouts elsewhere. For birds that re- 
main in the city during the winter months, 
life is pretty hard, unless kind-hearted persons 
provide them with food. With that in mind, 
Roy Scouts associated with the Kips Bay Boys 
Club and who belong to Troops Nos. 471 and 
472, New York, who 
have given special at- 
tention to Nature 
Study, received per- 
mission from the 
Superintendent of St. 
Gabriel’s Park near 
their Troop quarters 
to provide a Christ- 
mas tree for the birds 
within the confines 
of the park. As the 
open square is rela- 
tively new the trees 
are yet mostly small. 
Upon one of these the 
Scouts fixed, in a 
way in which it 
would be particu- 
larly attractive to 
winter bird residents 
of the city, a quan- 
tity of food, seeds 
and nuts, etc., of the 
kinds birds like. It 
has also been re- 
ported to our Na- 
tional Office here in 
New York that in 
some instances city 
residents who ordi- 
narily destroy their 
Christmas trees soon after the beginning of 
the New Year, have this year set them up in 
their backyards, and have used them similar- 
ly. This is a fine thing to do and offers an 
example which can well be followed by Scouts 
inall parts of the country, in towns and cities, 
or even in the rural districts in the winter 
months when the birds have a hard enough 
time to get along. The bird life of our coun- 
try is something that we should all help to 
sustain and conserve. 


Toy Repairing at Christmas 

ANOTHER Christmas activity in which 

Boy Scouts participated this year is that 
of repairing and delivering toys to poor 
children at Christmastime. While we are 
now well past the Christmas season reports 
still come in from day to day of this Good 
Turn by Boy Scouts. In what esteem the 
service is held over the country was exempli- 
fied by a newspaper clipping received at the 
Editor’s desk the other day in which the 
newspaper described as “‘the meanest man 
in the world”—a burglar who had broken 
into the storeroom used by the Scouts in their 
work of collecting, storing and reconditioning 
toys and had broken to pieces the result of 
weeks of work on the part of the lads. ‘Some 
500 Boy Scouts in Pueblo, Colo., gave their 
time after school hours for collecting and 
repairing toys. Some 2,000 toys all told 
went through the hands of the Scouts in 
Middlesboro, Ky. Boy Scouts of York, Pa., 
and its vicinity acted as aides to Santa Claus 
and were directed in their work of renovating 
the toys by the supervisor of the Manual 
Training Department of the city schools. 
Scouts of Lima, Ohio, and Schenectady, N. Y., 
were others who participated in a similar 
activity. 

Chicago Boy Scouts made a splendid 
record. Scouts of the South Side in the 
Calumet section, worked at a branch toy 
shop established by the South Side Chamber 
of Commerce and during the three days before 
Christmas a truckload of toys was distributed 
o children of needy families. In the south- 
west District, Chicago, Scouts cooperated 
with the Englewood Businessmen’s Associa- 
ton and Englewood Kiwanis Club in a like 
undertaking. Other Chicago Scouts dis- 
inbuted baskets of food to poor families and 
‘1 a number of instances provided from their 
Troop funds food supplies sufficient to last 
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Here burn the fires of Scout friendship 


several needy persons for two weeks. In the 
North Shore District a number of Troops 
took food to needy families. In the North- 
west District, Troops helped to entertain 
patients at the County Hospital on Christ- 
mas Day. Norwood, N. J., and Providence, 
R. I, were other communities where toy 
repairing was extensively carried on. Also 
at Longview in Washington. At Verona, Pa., 
Troop No. 1 made more than eighty needy 
boys and girls happy by playing Santa Claus 
to them. At Lindsey, Okla., Boy Scouts 
decorated an automobile with Christmas 
greens and used it to deliver packages for the 
Rotary Club and the American Legion, organ- 
zations sponsoring the Scout Troops at Lind- 
sey. The Scout spirit 
was never better 
shown, however, than 
in the case of a boy, 
a Scout of Irvington, 
N. J., who used his 
sled to deliver a 
Christmas dinner to 
a woman who had 
recently been dis- 
charged from a hospi- 
tal. While the Scout 
was delivering the 
basket of food some- 
one stole his sled, but 
the young Scout took 
his loss philosophi- 
cally and is prepared 
to do another Good 
Turn when the op- 
portunity offers. 


Unusual Troop 
Room 

Te? THE editor’s 

office there came 
the other day an 
unusually interesting 
photograph—of the 
fireplace in the Scout 
Roomof the mounted 
troop, No. 17—of 
Jackson Township, Tippecanoe County, 
Indiana, in a building of a church which is 
the consolidation of three rural church 
congregations. The room was made possible 
through a donation of $1,000 by Thomas 
Miller, a farmer of the community. The 
troop was organized three years ago by the 
Rev. C. C. Pearce, pastor at Jackson Center. 
The members of the troop meet together 
from a surrounding area of forty-two miles. 

Each of the stones in the fireplace stands 
for a particular thing. Many came from a 
great distance. The center stone—a lime- 
stone geode—represents the Scoutmaster. 
On either side are other stones representing 
the Assistant Scoutmasters. Still other sur- 
rounding stones stand for the thirty-two 
members of the troop, and an upper layer of 
sixteen stones for the boys who were the 
troop’s charter members. In the hearth 
are twelve flat flags; these stones represent 
the twelve Scout Laws. 


At the Grave of Daniel Boone 


‘THE National Scout Commissioner met 

many Kentucky Scouts on his recent 
trip to the Blue Grass commonwealth, where 
he went to school and where he has many 
ties, although “Uncle Dan’s” birthplace 
was across the river from Kentucky at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, but still in sight of the state 
where he had his schooling. The National 
Scout Commissioner, while at Frankfort, 
was the guest of Gov. F. D. Sampson, who is 
Honorary President of the Blue Grass Area 
Council and who has promoted the activities 
of Scouts in Kentucky in a great many ways. 
During his stay at Frankfort, Mr. Beard 
and Scouts of the Blue Grass Council visited 
the grave of Daniel Boone, Scout of Scouts, 
where the National Scout Commissioner 
placed a wreath in memory of the man who 
was one of America’s greatest pioneers. 


Boy Scout Press Association 

BeY SCOUTS who are interested in ob- 

taining the Journalism Merit Badge 
and who are also thinking of entering the 
profession of writing for newspapers or 
magazines or both or of engaging in activities 
in connection with their management, will 
be interested to hear that the third: Annual 
Meeting of the Boy Scout Press Association 
will be held at Columbia University, New 
York City on March 14th and 15th. . 
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What’s in the Official First Aid Kit? —No. 1 





CONTENTS 

1 pe. Handy-Fold 
M (1.W.D.) 
Gauze, 6 x 36 

1 Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 
6 yds. - 

1 Gauze Bandage, 2 in. x 
6 yds. 

1 Small Tube First Aid for 
Burns 

3 Vivo Tubes 

1Mercurochrome(H.W.D.) 
Swal 

1 Tube Soap Solvent 

1 Zinc Oxide Adhesive 
Plaster, 1 in. x 1 yd. 

1 First Aid Guide 


a VIVO TUBE?” 


That’s the idea, fellows. Sing out and find out. Wait a “sec.” Look 
in the Hann Book under “Fainting.” It says: “Let him smell am- 
monia or smelling salts.” Look under “Bites and Stings.” It says: 
“Ammonia should be immediately applied.” 


That’s what a Vivo tube is for. Little glass tube — contains aromatic 
ammonia and ammonia water. Just break the tip, inhale or apply. 
Three tubes in every Official First Aid Kit, along with the other 


emergency essentials that every Scout should know and carry. 


The Kit loops on your belt — belongs to your uniform. You're all 
dressed up and ready to go anywhere when you have it. Costs only 
75c at the drug store or the Scout Supply Department. 


PC BAUER & BLACK) 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 


Chicago - 


New York - 


Toronto 


MAKERS OF THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT FIRST AID KIT 





First Hornsby 
does this 
to the 





Get More Punch 
In Your Hits 


Hornsby was named the most useful player in the 
National League in 1929. He has also been its leading 
slugger for two consecutive years. But still he is con- 
Stantly doing everything he can to improve his batting. 


BONE-RUBBED 
the Player's Own Finish 


One batting secret known to Hornsby and most leading 
sluggers is the bone-rubbed finish, which closes the 
pores of the wood, hardens the bat’s niga megan 
slivering and gives greater driving power. ow you 
can obtain replicas of the bats used by Hornsby and the 
oe sluggers of both 1 , bone-rubbed-finish 
and all, by seleGing = a bat from Louisville Slugger 
Autograph Models. Player's signature and bone- da 
trade-mark burned in the barrel of each bat. Don’t 
miss this opportunity to improve your batting. Use 
Autograph Louisville Sluggers and read our book, 
“Famous Sluggers of 1929.” It’s FREE. Send the cou- 
pon. HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Incorporated, 
Manufadturers, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Louisville Siugger 
Bats Suan 

















New Book FREE -- Mail Coupons 

Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 432 Finzer St., Louisville, Ky. 

Send free copy of your new book, '‘Famous Sluggers of 
1929” with Instructions for Batting. 


Name 
Street 
City_ 











State 
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“You're Always ‘Smilin’ Through’ 
with LOBDELL Bike Rims!” 


“TCELLOWS! There’s nothing just 
like LOBDELL Chromium-Plated 
RIMS! Believe me, they are the safest, 
most comfortable and best-looking 
rim made 
“The hardwood straight-grained maple 
core plus the light-weight steel casing 
give you the strongest, most resilient 
and wobble-proof rim possible!” 
Yes! This boy is right! And millions of 
American boys riding on LOBDELL 
Rims feel the same way. When you 
buy your new bike or replace your old 
rims, insist on “LOBDELLS” the 
ORIGINAL Chromium-Plated Rim. 


FREE Write for your Free copy of 
the “STORY of CHRO- 
BOOK! MIUM.” Use Coupon. 


— ig" cor, an NE lS ae, ae 


The LOBDELL-EMERY MFG. CO., 
230 Republic Ave., Alma, Michigan, U.S.A. 


(0 Send FREE BOOK, “The Story of Chromium.” 


Address .. 




















Dan Beard, the most original 
and unique of all outdoor 
characters, not only tells the 
boys how to do it— 


but he shows them 
how to do it at— 





above sea level. 








DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
Suffern, N. Y. 


Please send full information about your 
Outdoor School and Camp to 


(Parents Signature) 
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COMMEMORATIVES and AIRMAILS! 


Big Value fee 5c:— ee Moroseo and 70 other Air- 
~C,,—-= ag ty my pet ive stamnpe | _ 
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The Deis Beard Woodcratt Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest on the banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet 


Intensive Scouting Course a feature of 
camp, merit badges awarded by local 
Court of Honor. 


A camp for He boys, boys who can ride bucking 
horses, shoot rapids in a canoe, render first aid, 
build airplanes, recognize at a glance poisonous 
insects, plants and reptiles, 
shacks and shanties, cook dough god, lumpy, 
bacon, fish, spuds and flapjacks, and live like 
Robinson Crusoe. 
fellow we all love. 


build shelters, 


Oh boy, that’s the kind of 





pir. CONFEDERATE STATES “.' 


15 diff. Confed. essays, ont 10 

will send you (1) gollectica 0 Joo diet did Forsign varne apogee Gat. — $0: 
@) 15 diff. Confed. ; @) 12 big 
a ogt of a ah aS mmyark Petector for 26c! ' You save 
$6.20. 1000 hinges, 8c. 1 lb. mixed U.8. (about 5000 stamps) only 96e1 


Tatham Stamp Co.,49-B Van Horn St., W. Springfield, Mass: 














Highland Stamp Co., 62 Woodcliffe Rd., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
$1.00 U. S. POSTAGE Old Issue, 
FREE, if you bs ing for our 56-page 

price-list of U. S. and Foreign 

om s, 2,000 illustrations. Also 

Fine,but cheap stamps on approval. 

Hussman a Seem Co., 620-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
ASTOUNDING OFFER 

Triangle Si eee 

our C AMPION packet _peneieting only of 

ll ones LL a My = = atican 

Price l0e ont on I cplcaa ° 

285 E. “ai seni a N.Y. 

All different stamps with Far-away British, 

French & Portuguese Colonies oe 2c postage 

if you request approvals * are differ- 

ent.” Beautiful Picture stamp included. 
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L.W. HUDSON, Dept. 118, Plainfield,N.J. 





URPRISE PACKET! Australia, Borneo, Congo, U.S. 
Commemoratives, Etc., with Illustrated List 
Packets, U.S. Etc., to approval sonra for only . 
1 Panama yt Agre 4 Pope us 10c, 3 U.S. $Stamps10c 3 
U.S. Airmail 10c, 4 Congo Stanley 16c, 5 Siam Airmail 24¢ 
E. A. Dioostey, 4521 Parkview Ave., mY oe | Mo. 
Est. 1905, Large Stock of U. 8. & Foreign Si Ds. 


CANADA AIRMAIL STAMP GIVEN 


if you ask for aquroves and 4 15e for 25 diff. airmails 
or 30 diff. Canada and Nfid.; both packets only ae. We 
list 329 countries in ~~ dime paohow. Lists free. 8 
ains—500 diff. 1000 diff. 75c; 2000 diff. 
VICTORIA STAMP P CO. London, 2, Canada 








3-BIG BARGAINS -3 


1 Bel. Congo Stanleys, 1936, 4 bp -7¢. 

2 Italy, Julius Cwsar, 192 9, 4v ay (3 

sin RA Issue, 1929, 4 VAP... .cce0e ry 
fine stamps on ap roval illiam Gish, Jr., 
212 Nelson Ave., Peekskill, RY 7 


300 DIFFERENT STAMPS, ONLY 1 Oc 

Satisfaction or money back. 

Stamps on approval without the usual junk—no re- 

prints, fakes, cancelled-to-order, etc. Only good stamps 

priced fair ay eS. our promise to make prompt returns will 
FRANK | og NAGEL 670 Franklin, Denver, Colo. 


ANCHER’S $$ $6 $ $ OUTF FIT—ONLY 12c! 
pt rewar) jue of forty 
Pie fee motets Reta ae 
Be hes iit ids, ce enero aoe: 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 126, Rutherford, N. J. 

Stamps GIVEN! 34. Postage 2c 

10]: aoe liste and oe ooo sheets. 
bes 1000 Hinges 10 














JOHNSON STAMP C CO.., De 
GOOD LITTLE COLLECTIONS AT 1/3 CATALOG 


France catalog val: 
Hueco eens da 
$3:23. or si. [ebfeniath ee ~ lations enyelopes for 
ty yo Oe te 
lands and many cthet 











Food, clothing, home equipment . 
up the fullness of modern living. 


priced and truthfully presented. 
Why? 


to its readers. 
Read the advertisements here. 





Our advertising 


As rou turn the pages of this ——e you see the advertising of things you need. 
. all the necessities and luxuries that go to make 


Has it ever occurred to you to wonder just how far you could trust these advertise- 
ments as reliable guides to the selection of worthy products? 

We can answer your question in one broad statement. 
you see consistently advertised in the pages of this publication is pad ay in quality, honestly 


For the very simple. reason that to the maker and the seller of an unworthy 
product, advertising presents the quickest and surest road to failure. 
resented product, advertising brings a sudden and fatal storm of public disapproval. 
To the dishonest maker, advertising brings a constant public reminder of his dishonesty. 

Truth in advertising has come to stay . . 
integrity of the advertiser, but on his business ability. 

And, in addition, the publishers of your magazine make every effort to debar from 
these pages any advertising that might prove objectionable or unprofitable in any way 


They offer you a dependable short cut to the kind 
of merchandise you would select if you spent your day in shopping for it. 


Any product or service that 


To the misrep- 


. its use is no longer dependent on the 
Nothing else pays. 
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“THERE it is!” exclaimed Bob. 

Over a range of mountains to the 
south an airplane had come into view and 
was rapidly approaching the landing field 
on which rested several other planes near a 
large hangar. Presently the machine in the 
air was circling overhead and in a very little 
while maneuvered a graceful landing. Mr. 
Birwood, Phil and Bob hurried forward eager 
to greet Harry as he stepped from the plane. 

“How did you like it?” Phil asked 
eagerly as Harry was removing his helmet. 

“Try it if you want the thrill of your 
life,’ Harry answered. ‘‘My pilot knows 
his business and this is one of the safest 
types of monoplanes.”’ 

A small crowd had gathered, one or two 
officials and the usual group drawn by 
curiosity. After a short delay Mr. Birwood 
led the way to his automobile and the four 
drove away on their twenty-mile journey 
for home. Harry was kept busy answering 
questions. Before he knew it he found 
himself involved in quite a speech. “It takes 
a lot of nerve and quick resourcefulness to 
be a successful aviator. Think of the miles 
traveled by the mail carriers in all sorts of 
weather. No wonder there is a drive for 
airmail stamps especially when on covers 
and above all when signed by any of the 
famous fliers. About a dozen magazines 
have sprung into existence devoted entirely 
to this branch of philately. Rear Admiral 
Byrd had one hundred letters in his plane 
when he flew over the south pole around 
Thanksgiving Day. Most every stamp 
collector in the world knows about that but 
it is not as generally known that Sir Hubert 
Wilkins is carrying two hundred letters from 
Deception Island and hopes not only to 
surmount the ten-thousand-foot ice wall at 
the pole but to fly on to the other side of the 
continent to little America where he will 
ask Admiral Byrd to autograph these his- 
torical souvenirs and to backstamp them 
with the local cancellation. Too bad so few 
are to be carried and wouldn’t you like to 
own one? I guess Mr. Byrd would call a 
halt on signing more as he must find his time 
fully occupied. The letters Byrd carried 
across the Atlantic are water soaked and 
crumpled, the stamps washed off by the 
plunge in the surf. These covers radiate the 
spirit of adventure. Mr. A. C. Roessler of 
East Orange, New Jersey, an airmail special- 
ist, calls them ‘souvenir historicals,’ a name 
that ought to stay. The letters Byrd took 
with him in his North Pole flight brought 
sixty-seven dollars in an auction about eight 
months ago and have since advanced to one 
hundred and fifty dollars. They were signed 
by both Byrd and Floyd Bennett. The letter 
Amelia Earhart carried in the Friendship, 
from Trepassey, Newfoundland, to England 
brought one hundred and seventy-five dollars. 
Lotti’s flight in the Yellow Bird is com- 
memorated by forty-two letters which have 
advanced from thirty to ninety dollars each. 
The Land of the Soviets brought twenty 
letters from Craig, Alaska, and are valued 
at fifty dollars each.” 

“Did you carry any letters on your recent 
flight?” Phil asked, winking at Bob. 

Harry, equal to the occasion, slapped his 
knee and cried, ‘“‘Shucks! I went off and 
left them on the piano at home.” 

Mr. Birwood said: “‘It is to be hoped some 
public-spirited person will make up a col- 
lection of these history recording envelopes 
and donate them to some public library 
where they may be placed on view for the 
benefit of all the people. As there are so 
few of them they will soon disappear from 
the market.” 

As it was still early in the afternoon, Mr. 
Birwood invited the boys to stop at his home 
for a while, promising to show some new 
issues, so the car was drawn up at the curb 
and they were shortly gathered in the 
library where so many pleasant hours had 
been spent. He began: “While we are on 
the subject of airmail we may as well give 
our attention to that variety of issue first. 
Here are three of the condor type from 
Mexico rouletted instead of perforated, 
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BOYS’ Lirr 


No advertisements for this classification are accep, 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. 


Kind 
report any unsatisfactory service. 





WRITE FOR OUR 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


The illustrated SCOTT PRICE LIST Is the mo 
complete offering of sets, packets, Junior Aj}, 
packets, — and special packets, catalogije, 





books, and accessories, ever mac, 


. It is beautiful 
. and contains a Ot aerial 
range of offerings from 10¢ to hundreds « 


GIVEN FOR THE ASKING 
Now on Sale 
SCOTT’S SPECIALIZED 
UNITED STATES CATALOGUE 
1930 EDITION 





Pocket Size 


| SCOTT’S AIRMAIL CATALOGUE 


A complete catalogue of all airmail and semi- 
postal airmail stamps................... 15¢ 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN co. 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Scarce LIBERIA TRIANGLE, 


G I VE N 1919 issue, unused, cat. 3, 


Send - totey, for post, red cross stam aes airmail, speci; 





wes 
include with each order, a scarce unused Liberian tla 
stamp. Also approvals. Limited supply.—ACT 


DeKalb Stamp Co., 70 Walsh St., na ne 


GIVEN! LARGEST STAMP 


IN THE WORLD 
Fine packet 66 different stamps 


roms Gave ¥. Jamaica 
a pa ineluding Pine soldier, peste cpmaice. thin, 
Chin te approvals 


e, scenes, bird and animal stamps, for only 
Delle absolute! awe. ri : 

SUPPLY LIMITED SEND YOUR be TODAY, re 

WESTERN PHILATELISTS, 6021 Harper Ave., B3 CHiCAgo 
Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 

Contains scarce stamps from the following strange land: 








Alaocuites Hy: North Borneo Leone 
Be Teemas Prince Tinta ns 
Kenya Uganda EE. Roumelia —_- = 
San Marino Upper Volta 
Monaco Tae ee Futuna 
is wonderful d_ make your 


Waite TO) it ONLY os iT APPROVAL “APPLICANTS 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 5), Camden, New Yui 












Illustrated Album 

50 Different Foreign Stamps 
Pack of Stamp Hinges 
Perforation Gauge 


. Hints t lectors 
to approval applicants Bid Tuuetrated Price List 


W. W. BETTS, Box 4, Clearfield, Pa. 
RARE CONGO AIRMAIL! 


leo & other airmail stam: 


in our packet f 61 all-dif- 
fer: int from wange’ Ma De 








, MONUMENT STAMP Co. _ 
S031 Queensberry Ave. Baltimore,Md, 


STAMP TONGS Given to every parchoser of our Fine 
Packet “ K. different stamps from 

49 dif. countries—animals, maps, scenes, etc.— including 
British and French Colonies, Trac, old Corea (issued 4) 
years ago), Inhambane, Lorenzo Marques, Tanna Touvs, 
and only 10c to approval applicants! 














PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 
Box 40, Astor Station Boston, Masi. 
MAGNANIMOUS PACKET! 

world wide include 

‘elena cannibals, wild animals, 

OK = aor ieicl ete “ote! etal Price only ioe a ay 
Owil ieants. It’s a circus! Write 

O. K. Stamp Co., Dept. 2, 69 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 
STAMPS }° = China, ie hy Ete., Stamp Die 

3,000 Bargains and 

Cogocne. 2c. samp —y¥? ‘ove 500 illustrs tio, 
ome « with ¢ dates, names of countries, ete., 3c. Bigger 004 
tins’ world: A. BULLARD 4 CO. 





‘of 
" 10e. Direct ten: Tremont St., Dept. Ai, 
> manufacturers Boston, Mass. 
Belgium Con of stamps to col 


issued a set 
memorate Stanle: she man who found Livingstone 0 
—— Africa (137 A short set of these stamps, and 


le are ain if $d request our approval 
and ryt - for = cha: 
LUE STAMP co. 


306 Whitridge Ave yA Baltimore, Mé. 

ALL DIFFERENT 3'3"2; 

Sold only 

2, bag applicants. Not just 
tamps,”” but 300 all differ 

stamps. see = ee Toc. 

KENWOOD STAMP CO., 526 No. Kenwood, Glendale, Cali. 
G IVEN wp ail. DIFFERENT stamp 


all who send 2c for postaé 
B. L. BADGER. STAMP co, 














i = for a selection of a) 
Milwaukee, Wis 
100 "stirs" GIVEN 
STAMPS 
to all who ask for our Net Approvals, 

B. 1657-14th St. Milwaukee, Wit 
BOYS! Pack. 108 stamps including Tchad, Dutt! 
you will write at once we will includes 

ae ge gauge and a big bargain 
spaces 16,000 spaces $2.60 and $3.60; U. S. $1.15. 
Hill Stamp Co., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


Postage 2 
CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
Indies, etc., 5¢ to approval ari inl i 
without exare charge. Stamp albums 16c; 50e: 5,000 
GIVEN! 








Send 2 cents postage for premium ket of 100 different 

stamps. Only to applicants for ad encoun approval. 
TIP TOP STAMP C ls 

Dept. B., 319 Cheyenne Road, Colorado —_ ¢ 
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, P.R. LINCOLN, 


FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 





ALBUM KE 
GAUGE, PACKET “LIVER” MOUNT 
The “BOY KING” Packet contains a beautiful 
rtrait set of the world’s youngest ruler, over 75 
many surcharged War and 
Zoo . Send imme- 
diately Sy 5e (stamps) for postage request- 
ing approvals. GIVE 
LISBURN _& TOWNSEND (B.L.) Liverpool, Eng. 


at nt SCENERY PACKET 





different f fi web a gy, won- 
fel orn all ay o! prow ie. # 
Sy - scene); 
a 3 
vay ting Araby; am . To 
aeokens ¢ rake great packet st be sent. - 


fi Fa Fea ji right tee ly -4 3 
Guee ate we w 

oe: SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 

B , : aa with 2 Grouse from ate Seg million 
great c ity poe oy m sm r 

ae - aispigne ami cam D; packet 2b ditt. 
i and cod last, but not least, 
to keep your duplicates! 
for only 8 cents to applicants 
ice Approvals. 


D. M. WARD 
605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


STANLEY Y GIBBONS U. U. Ss. LIST 





or my famous 








marks; proo 

are Gunseted. and priced. An indispensable aid to the identifica- 

tien of all U. S. stamps, Post free 50c. Also our 1930 32-page U. S. 

ae N. A. list, free oc. U. 8. Library, 19th Century, 3 
, $1.60; 20th Century, $1.00. 

STANLEY: GIBBONS. INC., 388 Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 









and 32 different includ- 
ing 10 AIRMAIL, 2 UNITED 
STATES (early issues, com- 


memoratives etc. yand 10 CAN 
ADA, all for 5c. Approvals and 
big illustrated price list 

with each order. Write Be 


' AW CurhanStampCo., Gloucester, Mass. 


15 Diff. EGYPT, 15 Diff. AIRMAIL 


aso MYSTERY PACKET, from hard countries, in- 
cluding Tigers, Savages, Camels, Boats, etc., all for 10c 
if you ask for our 50% approvals. 

GLENDALE STAMP CO. 
1342D Linden Avenue Glendale, Calif. 


UNBEATABLE COMBINATION 
tg ty? Di Abrmat To ag 


issue, set 
és - eamaene Pty a | all this se ie ae 10c oe 
cants. 
PALM STAMP CO., Box 262, SPARROWS POINT, MD. 


100 Different Foreign Stamps from {Including 


Africa, Asia, 
100 Different Foreign Countries Australla, 
Europe, West Indien, etc., for by 2 ff CENTS. 
saan, Cal each order, our pamphlet o whieh tote 


to 
Ln gt I DO 
Queen Cty Stamp & Cain Co. Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
to those apes gh for our Smeran 
approvals and lists. 
Approval Books on United Pa British Colonies, 
South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 
NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d St.; New York 
MONSTER SURPRISE PACKET 


Every packet contains: 1 complete unused set, 1 stamp 
cataloging 20c, poren SOs Sieacent stamps and many other 


surprises. Order at once and you will 
1000 mixed 40c. 25 diff. U. 8. 25e. - 
Approvals eons 4 to all purchasers. P' U. S. from ic 
re, Orange River Colony, e 





























be given a perforation gauge and millimeter scale. Ap- 
provals sent with each order. 
11 Flushing Pl., Fiushi 
5 100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brasil, 
\y Cuba, Mexico, ete 1 0c 
hinges 1Se. Fine album for 3500 stamps 
I buy oleae. Approval sheets with every —. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Another Barrel of Stamps Wie? :ncr ies: 
or $1.00 per pound eg 4,000 to pound). 
up. Hinges 10e per 1,000: 3,000 for 2 250. 
8 Elmer, Dept. B, 192 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
VALUABLE PREMIUM fen SS iterect 
ni from remote lands jncluding 
i MAURITIUS, REVENUE raq, Sudan, Trinidad, Tobage, 





nae ~ to 8 to «pte Thee ner applicants! 

VIKING STAMP CO, 
P.0. Box 63B, Sheepshead Bay Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All different. Postage 2c. 
100 Large album Se. List of 
S ,500 stamps at Ic each. 
tamps Given 50 per cent approvals 

sent with each order. 

B. L. QUAKER STAMP co. TOLEDO, O. 


5 Dollars for Ss Cent 


id for first 
7-38 or 39. 








, as many worth a premium. Full particulars from 
H. H. M. Southgate, 5800 Conn Ave., Chevy Chase, Md. 


Dostage 2c; 1000 hinges 15¢; 
Atbuan ye 1152 stamps. 


appro 
sent with each kG L Mian Miami ~~~ an Fosteria, Ohie 


500 DIFFERENT STAMPS 35c 


4 Diff. ouned.. + 1 awe Syne. --- 900 








Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


1005277 ST AMS 


pn 2 Abe. holds 1200—1 





15¢; 25 Greek, 150 teas Hejaz, Ie: 50 
Pola a ise: 4 Zaneibac, 15¢. GsivEN 50% i 
brovals, B.L. TOLEDO STAMP CO., Toledo, O 
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twenty centavos, brown olive; twenty-five 
violet, and fifty, red brown. It looks as 
though the Brazilian airmail set is to gradu- 
ally lengthen, the three hundred, reis, 
bright blue, having been listed in December 
and now a fifty reis, dull green, and a thou- 
sand reis, light red brown, have been added. 
Each design is different and is dedicated to 
a nationally prominent person who has 
distinguished himself in air flight. The fifty 
reis bears the name, Bartholomeu de Gusmao, 
‘precursor of aviation,’ and the date, August, 
1709. The three hundred reis is dedicated 
to M. Augusto Severo, who was killed while 
on a trial flight at Paris, May 12, 1902. 
Ribeiro de Barros and the date, July, 1927, 
is on the thousand reis.” 

Bob reminded Mr. Birwood that the two 
hundred and five hundred reis values had 
already been put in circulation. He con- 
tinued; ‘‘The complete set will have eight 
values. The remaining three are two thou- 
sand reis, portrait of Father Bartholomeu 
Gusmao; five thousand, portrait of Augusto 
Severo and ten thousand, portrait of Santos 
Dumont. The paper is watermarked S G 
Type III.” 

‘How about India airmail?” Phil offered. 
“Yive values, three, four, six, eight and 
twelve annas, the design a plane in flight 
over an Indian river with hills and palm 
trees in the background. Paraguay has in 
preparation an airmail set which includes 
a 0.95 pesos, deep green, airplane over na- 
tional arms; 1.90 pesos, deep blue, airplane 
over Cathedral of Asuncion; 4.75 pesos, 
orange, plane flying over a river—triangular 
shape; 6.80, indigo, airplane over terrestrial 
globe and seventeen, carmine or brown, air- 
plane and tobacco plant.” 

Mr. Birwood showed the latest Suriname 
semi-postals, four in number, a picture of 
the good Samaritan assisting an unfortunate. 
It is treated in a modernistic manner. 
From Sarawak an added value to the multiple 
lotus flower watermarked set, the five cents, 
orange has been received. Other items were 
two added values for the current Russian 
issue, the one kopek, orange, and twenty, 
green; a Norway official, the five ore, 
magenta, overprinted with a ‘2,’ on either 
side. We have the new United States air- 
post in a single color to supersede the present 
red and blue type. If the rage for two cent 
commemoratives was to be fully gratified we 
should have considerably more than one a 
week. The first for 1930 is the Massachusetts 
Tercentenary. From the Washington Post 
Office a suggestion was forwarded to the 
Commission for an appropriate design in 
one color and of the usual size. Repre- 
sentative Thomas S. McMillan of South 
Carolina has introduced a bill in the House 
of Representatives for a two cent stamp to 
be ready for distribution about June 3oth, 
commemorating the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of Charleston.” 

Harry had a copy of Scott’s Monthly 
Journal in which were listed the seventy-two 
bids received by the Post Office Department 
during 1928 and 1929, for commemorative 
issues. ‘‘Many of these are well worth 
while,” he commented. ‘‘One hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the surrender of 
Cornwallis, October 19, 1931; the battles of 
Springfield, Bunker Hill and Guilford Court 
House and to Isaac Shelby, hero of the 
battle of King’s Mountain (and why not 
Campbell who commanded the American 
forces and lost his life in that fight of back- 
woodsmen and hunters against British 
regulars and Tories?) Others were separately 
named Christopher Columbus, Gen. Na- 
thaniel Green, Alexander Hamilton, Wood- 
row Wilson, Count Casimir Pulaski, Edgar 
Allen Poe and Mark Twain. ‘Old Ironsides’ 
is in the list too and should make an at- 
tractive design.” Harry felt sure some of 
these would still be used. 

Mr. Birwood had something to say about 
future issues. ‘‘Before the end of the year 
Iceland is to have special stamps as a part 
of the celebration of a thousand years of 
their parliament at Thingvellir where the 
body first met. Although an autonomous 
kingdom, Iceland is under the same ruler 
with Denmark. Belgium is to celebrate a 
hundred years of independence and a set of 
three stamps the first a standing portrait 
of Leopold I from a painting by Lievin de 
Winne; the second Leopold II, also standing, 
the original by Jef Leempoels; the third 
pictures of King Albert and his queen in 
ovals side by side are to be brought out. 
During July an international philatelic ex- 
hibition will be held at Antwerp, and the 
third value of the above set will be printed 
in miniature to be sold on that occasion.”’ 
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HE stars and the moon 

tell the tale. The time is 
coming for all these things. 
Look ahead to the future if 
you want to insure yourself 
of happy times. 


The Sky is the Limit 


You can bring yourself all the things the stars foretell 
and have money left over for other things, too. 











Take a good look through the telescope and then 
decide that you are not going to be a “back number”’ 
among the fellows. No, sir, you’re going to be a step 








ahead of them—you’re going to have what you want 
when you want it and go where you want when you 
want to, with no strings attached. Your spare money 
will do the trick. 


_ Get a new thrill in life. Experience the joy of having 
your own spending money. 


Make the trip to the moon right away. Join up with 














Jack Gardner. You’ll thank him a hundred times over. 


Fill in the coupon and mail it today, sure. 


Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 
I want to join up with the Live Wires. 
tunity outfit on earning spare money. 


Please send the oppor- 
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MODEL AIRPLANES 


Send for this big 19 inch 
Penitiwins Cabin 
of flights 


of 1000 Can be as- 
sembled i i. one evening. 
New, erty Easy 
Construc 


specially treated for 
stre: and lightness. 
Fin whee peogetier, 
= 


ire parts 
etc., aie. Set with lastructions ns postbaid 5, ae 
.— 







up ready to fly $3.95. New complete cai 
kits, balsa, plans, rubber, tissuc, etc., 
ideas on ntific flying ‘models, sent for 5c, 
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hear of a boy 
who trained to 
be a hero? 


This young man believed 
that he should prepare him- 
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moments. However, we were not to have 
Billy Ogden inflicted on us many minutes. 
It was not that he was so popular, but he 
could not stand seeing Ken garnering a little 
attention. 

“Sorry. See you later. Oh, Evelyn, by 
the way, may I have a dance with you to- 

night—my own dance, not cutting in? 
Don’t you think I’m entitled to just one 
place on your card tonight?” 

Evelyn McMurtrie was one of the more or 
less sophisticated sub-debs. ‘‘T’ll see, Billy. 
My card is full, but I’ll switch one dance after 
the prizes. How’s that?” 

“Thank you so much! Right-o!” 

I could not restrain a smile as I glanced at 
Kennedy. This was the junior college type 
he took so much pleasure in licking into 
shape, the infrequent times they had any- 
thing, or in flunking out the more frequent 
times they had nothing. He was gravely 
estimating the young fellow and weighing 
the answers he had got to a few cleverly 
concealed leading questions. 

“Isn’t it just too exasperating for words, 
Craig?” It was Craig’s sister and her 
daughter, Ken’s sister, who joined us. That 
was the signal for tea. ‘And, to think, after 
the boy has worked so hard! I just simply 
can’t understand it.” 

“We might—after a post-mortem, per- 
haps,” ventured Kennedy, reluctant to 
volunteer too much, yet not disposed to let 
the matter pass entirely. 

It was far past twilight when we joined 
the impatient boy in the rustic summer- 
house on the top of the cliff over the harbor. 
Below us we could see the dark water with 
moving red and green port and starboard 
lights of boats here and there. Far out we 
could see the steady light of Old Field across 
the Neck and the flashing of Middle Ground 
light, as well as of the breakwater lights at 
the mouth of the harbor. 

“‘T hope we’re not too late, Ken,” apolo- 
gized Craig. ‘‘You really shouldn’t have 
waited up here. You might have gone along 
down the steps to the basin, if you had 
thought. I would have deduced that you 
were down there and would have joined 


you 

“Oh, that’s all right, Uncle Craig. Now, 
just follow down quietly. Keep in the 
shadow—and don’t light a——” 

Suddenly there was a blinding flash from 
below. It seemed for the instant to light up 
the cliffs, the steps, the basin, the harbor 
about us, as well as the floating boathouse 
that rode at anchor within the basin a few 
feet from the spot where the Racketeer was 
anchored. 

“Did you see it?” cried Ken, excitedly. 

“Yes,” I returned. ‘What was it?” 

“My magnesium flash. But I mean did 
you see it!” 

““You mean that skiff that looked like a 
cedar tender?” put in Craig. ‘It looked to 
me as if there was someone in it fussing with 
the stern of the Racketeer.” 

‘Sure; that’s it.” 

“T wish we had a flashlight and were down 
there,” I muttered. ‘I wonder who it was 
and what he’s doing. Too bad! If we’d 
been a minute or two sooner we’d have got 
him. Now he’s had time to get away. What 
luck! Ken, you’re certainly out of luck 
today.” 

“Oh, no. I expected him to get away, Mr. 
Jameson. He probably wouldn’t have 
come near the place if we had been down 
there. I was going to stop on the half-way 
landing, anyhow. That was our fine sports- 
man removing the evidence of his tampering 


with the race, all right; come to take away 
the two iron pails he fastened to the rudder.’’ 

“But he has them by this time—has made 
a getaway.” 

“That couldn’t be helped. Come on down 
now and we'll see who it was.” 

“T rather thought that was your scheme, 
Ken,” put in Craig as we dashed down the 
rest of the steps. 

“‘What?” I exclaimed, completely mysti- 
fied by these two minds that seemed to travel 
in the same channels. 

Ken had fished from his pocket a little 
electric flash and was lighting our way across 
a gangplank from the rocks of the break- 
water to the floating shed that rode in the 
basin like a Noah’s ark. He opened the 
door and we followed him in. 

Ken flashed the pocket search on as neat a 
contrivance as I have seen a young amateur 
rig up in many a day. 

“So, that’s your robot detective!” ex- 
claimed Craig in admiration. “I thought 
as much, but you’ve done it better than I 
expected.” 

There on a shelf back of a knot-hole in 
the siding of the floating boat-house Ken 
had placed his camera, apparently focused 
at the spot where the Racketeer rode at 
anchor. Below he had a set of batteries, and 
from the batteries led wires to a little device 
that worked the shutter of the camera, 
and also to a spark-coil that set off the mag- 
nesium powder in the pan of his flash on the 
mast of the boat. It was a perfect electric 
eye that was set to see for one instant, and 
one instant only, and at the same time 
record indelibly on a tell-tale sensitized 
photographic film the image of the prowler, 
the moment he laid his hands on the trip- 
ping device attached to the rudder below 
water where the tin cans had been tied to 
the tail of the boat, as Kennedy had ex- 
pressed it. 

“We may not know who it is—yet,” 
Ken cried as he seized up the precious 
camera eagerly and carefully, patting it; 
“but we’ve got something in this little box 
that is better than our words. No one can 
question the evidence we have here.” We 
followed him as he broke into almost a run 
for the house. “I’m going to work to 
develop this film right away. See you at the 
Yacht Club!” 

It was no easy matter to keep our con- 
versation off an adventure as fascinating as 
that through which Kennedy and I had 
just been conducted by Ken. However, we 
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to the ground as if to make a landing, but 
zoomed when his wheels touched. At this 
time he was within 100 yards of the viaduct, 
and he kept zooming along until he reached 
the entrance, then he leveled off and roared 
through the viaduct with only a few feet to 
spare. Out the other end he almost met with 
disaster, for he zoomed again and almost 
tore his right wing on the smokestack which 
projected from the factory roof, but the main 
thing was that he made it. I think this was 
the greatest test for a calculating eye and 
steady hand and foot on the controls, and all 
I can say is “More luck and exactness to 
Lieutenant Carrol and all other pilots who are 
looking forward to a greater ‘greatness’ in 
aviation.” 


managed to betray nothing as we made fre. 
quent apologies for the absence of Ken. |t 
was doubly difficult for me as I saw the older 
ones lionizing Billy Ogden. Nor was there 
much to choose when I saw that Ken’s sister 
was more than a trifle annoyed by the 
superior attentions of Murchison Means. 

The hand-clapping had scarcely: ceased 
when Commodore Stearns took the shiny 
floor, with a pompous clearing of his throat. 

“It is with great pleasure that I welcome 
you, friends, at the crowning night of one of 
the most successful seasons the Poquod 
Yacht Club has ever known.” 

The Commodore paused, balancing in his 
hand the two plush cases in which the gold 
prizes of the day were enclosed. I glanced 
about, vexed and nervous. Where was 
Ken? Had something gone wrong with his 
film? Had he started and had a blow-out 
or a puncture? Would he again be a sailor 
shipwrecked in sight of home? Above all, 
was someone going to “get away with 
murder” by default? And, if so, who was 
it—the insufferable Murchison or the cad, 
Billy Ogden? 

“The time has come to award the prizes 
for the Junior Race this afternoon.” 

It was a good thing I did not know which 
was the guilty one. I would have shouted 
out that moment, as if forbidding the banns. 
Everyone was on the alert. Ogden’s chest 
was swelling. Means was pluming himself 
as the runner-up. 

“But we are not going to award the prizes 
tonight!” 

There was an audible gasp from the circle 
crowding around the Commodore. De- 
liberately he shoved the two plush cases 
into his pocket. 

“T have just been floored by a piece of 
photographic evidence that shows how one of 
the losing boats was tampered with. It 
does more. It shows who did the tampering, 
caught in the very act of attempting to 
cover up his unsportsmanlike and dis- 
honest act!” 

The Commodore cleared his throat as he 
patted his breast pocket. “TI have the photo- 
graphic evidence, the negative, here in m) 
pocket now. For the good of the Club | 
shall keep it in my pocket. That race will 
be sailed over again a week from today. | 
shall exact from the tamperer that he ap- 
pear in the race and deliberately lose his 
chance to win it. I do that for the sake of 
his family and in the hope that he amend 
his ways.” 

There was a sudden burst of applause. 
It was directly counter to anything one 
would have expected at a crisis like this in 
the Club. I turned quickly toward the door- 
way in the direction of which all eyes 
seemed centered. 

Ken had entered unobtrusively. But he 
could not be urobtrusive. He was every 
inch a sportsman in his face, his bearing, the 
very manner of carrying himself. People 
always sense these things. Though they 
did not know even hazily what Kennedy and 
I knew, they knew that Ken had played the 
part of a gentleman. 

‘Sure; the Commodore knows, of course,” 
he said quietly to us on the way home at 
midnight. “And I think, of course, you are 
entitled to know, Uncle. It was Murch 
Means!” 

“T thought as much; scuttled his honor to 
steal a prize!” commented Craig. ‘I didn’t 
like the cut of his jib. But what I like test, 
my boy, is the restraint with which you 
handled a very delicate situation for the 
honor of the Club!” 
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Being entirely prepared for the advent of a 
huge, shaggy Mammoth with immense tusks 
and fear-inspiring voice, this soundless, 
peaceful valley depressed him 

The day was too far spent to do much 
reconnoitering from the outside. 

They started back to camp, and were about 
halfway-to it when a great trumpeting call 
broke out across the still air, and brought 
them to a sudden halt. It was a paralyzing 
sound. At the cave-camp, they met the 
prospectors, breathless from their run. 








Jim sighed with relief. 


“Thought maybe you’d come to grips with 
the critter,” he said, standing his rifle in a 
corner. 

While Charley cooked supper, Captain 
Stark related the late experience in detail. 

“H’m,” said Max, “it’s an Indian, of 
course. And he has no gun. If he had, he 
could have potted Jim and me, first time we 
was here.” 

“Look!” Max exclaimed suddenly, point- 
ing across the rock-strewn space to a queer, 
oe figure some hundred and fifty paces 
off. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Already Jim had leaped forward, {ol- 
lowed immediately by Max. Even in 
this fading light, it was easy to discern the 
nature of the burden this strange figure 
carried. 

It was a moose-hide sack, and heavy 
enough to bend its carrier well "forward! 

In a brief space, they overtook him; in 4 
briefer struggle, they had him captured. 4s 
they led him toward the cave, both white men 
tried their few words of Siwash. The captive 
remained mute. : 

“Make palaver with this fellow, Charley,’ 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


jim ordered, releasing his hold upon the 
an. 

as weird figure he made, standing moveless 
in the firelight. His coarse hair was streaked 
with gray, and fell in untidy hanks about a 
jeathery, deep-lined face. His garments were 
of caribou hide, hair side out, much worn and 
{nbelievably filthy. A chain of crudely- 
fashioned links lay about his neck; ear-rings 
hung from his ears; and large, clumsy 
puckles were thonged to his worn moccasins 
with rawhide. And all of these were of deep, 
yellow gold that gleamed in’ the firelight. 
His dark, glittering eyes passed from one to 
another in a cold and hostile scrutiny. 


THIRTY years ago—three hundred and 
ninety moons, he counted it—he and a 
white man called Karensky had found them- 
selves captives of Chief Wissamee. The Chief 
was old even then; no teeth, and eyes very 
weak. Karensky was a medicine man with 
great magic. He knew the secrets of fire, and 
turned much of Wissamee’s gold into plates 
and ornaments and drinking vessels. 

Also, he knew many secrets of herbs and 
roots. He healed Wissamee’s warriors of 
hurts and, within a year, he had become 
the Chief’s right-hand man. And, for an- 
other year, they had dwelt in great peace and 
contentment. Then the white men had 
come; a dozen hard-bitten men with fierce 
dogs and sticks of metal that spat death at 
greater distance than the strongest bow. 

Wissamee assembled warriors to give them 
battle, but Karensky counseled peace. 
And Karensky’s counsel prevailed. For two 
moons, the white men stayed, driving the 
warriors of Wissamee to wash gold from the 
creek bottom. ‘This they stored in great 
moose-hide sacks, fifty pounds to each sack. 
Then, when many sacks had accumulated, 
the white men held pow-wow. Tomorrow 
they would slay the Indians of Wissamee to 
the last squaw and papoose. 

Now, Karensky had overheard this pow- 
wow, and warned his chief. That night, as 
they slept, the white men were* attacked. 
Most of them were killed, but the few that 
were left fought like trapped devils, killing 
most of Wissamee’s handful of braves. At 
last, the white men were overcome. There 
was great rejoicing ani1 a pot-latch for 
celebration. 

But Karensky was downcast. One of the 
white men had escaped, and Karensky, 
knowing the ways of white men, knew also 
that this one would tell his brothers in that 
far-off southland. And soon more would 
come, and wipe out the remnant of Wissa- 
mee’s warriors; and the gold would then 
belong to the white men. 

He told the chief of seeing a great beast 
with tusks as long as a man’s body and a 
voice like many thunders. He made a 
picture of this monster with burnt sticks upon 
the cave-wall. From the first, Lut-lut had 
been Karensky’s servant; and Karensky had 
told to him the secret of many mysteries. 
The news of this monster in their range was 
pooh-hooed by the braves. 

But when, less than a moon later, a great 
trumpeting voice fell upon their ears, they 
were stricken with fear. Karensky could not 
be found. The monster had slain him, and 
this voice was the food call to his mate. 
If Karensky, with his strong medicine, 
could not prevail, what chance had they? 
They fled in panic. All but Lut-lut and 
Karensky. They kept hidder for a day. 
Karensky prepared for a swift journey to the 
southland for Indians to help him take the 
gold before the white men came. Then 
Lut-lut had a great thought. He would slay 
Karensky and keep the gold for himself. 
Karensky had strong medicine; but not 
strong enough to ward off the fire-sticks that 
had been taken from the dead white men. 
Karensky had cursed Lut-lut for a treacher- 
ous murderer just before he died. And had 
warned him that one day his spirit would 
return to haunt him. 

Suddenly Lut-lut levelled an accusing 
finger at Captain Stark. 

“You, Karensky!” he cried harshly, and 
leaped toward the Captain with surprising 


ty. 
A knife gleamed as he jerked it from his 





He crawled in a few feet farther. The mud 
of the tunnel was left behind, the water was 
clearer, he could see a foot or two. 
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Thirty Fathoms Deep | 
(Continued from page 28) 


belt. But, before he got three strides, Alec 
struck him and threw him heavily backward. 
Just a split second. behind him was Rex, 
snarling savagely. The Captain’s voice rang 
out like a pistol shot. The hounds drew back. 
But the damage was already done. Lut-lut’s 
skull had hit the sharp rock, and his soul had 
passed to the Happy Hunting Grounds. 

They buried Lut-lut in a nearby pocket, 
piling a high cairn of stones above him. The 
sudden tragedy had sobered them, and they 
made their way slowly back to camp. 

Abruptly Max paused. 

“This is where that Indian tried to brain 
you fellows with a rock, ain’t it?” he de- 
manded. 

Captain Stark nodded. 

“All right,” said Max. ‘I’m going up that 
ladder. Soon as I’m up, I'll call, and you 
fellows follow me.” 

They watched his tall, powerful figure go 
up the crude ladder, and disappear. A 
minute went by; and another; and still 
another. The watchers grew tense. 

“T’ll give him another minute,” said Jim 
tersely. ‘Then I’m goin’ up there, call or 
no call.” 

He had just ceased speaking when a great, 
thunderous trumpeting arose. In the com 
paratively narrow confines of the cavern, the 
noise was deafening. It ceased as suddenly 
as it began; and a laughing voice came down 
the well. 

“T got this trumpeting business solved; 
come up and see!” 

Jim swarmed up the ladder; Billy followed. 
Then Captain Stark. But Charley refused 
to go up the dim-lit crevice. 

“Charley stay here,” he grunted. 
good come of devil-business.” 

Some forty feet up, the crevice turned at 
right angles and broadened into a room, 
roughly rectangular in shape. The roof fell 
away at one end, letting in the open sky. 
Beyond this opening, a great fan-shaped 
rock reared itself; and, in front of this, a 
bellows on a heavy platform of spruce logs. 
Attached to the bellows was a huge horn, 
dented and nicked. 

Max took hold of the handle of the bellows, 
and pulled it down suddenly. A tooting 
blast answered. ‘He repeated it, going much 
slower. The horn responded with a wheez- 
ing, faint bellow. 

“You see?” Max exclaimed. ‘The bird 
that operates this thing can make it loud or 
soft at will. It works exactly like the horn 
the fish peddler uses to blow every Friday 
morning in the little town where I was a 
kid.” 

“Funny horn,” Billy remarked, tapping 
the metal with a curious finger. 

“Yeah,” said Jim dryly; “it’s made of 
pure gold. Funny is the word.” 

Next day, the hunt for the moose-hide 
sacks began in earnest and continued for 
two days. At last, beneath the bellows, 
three sacks were discovered. 

“And that’s all there’ll be, boys,” Max 
declared. ‘“‘This Lut-lut wasted the rest 
trying to smelt it like his master Karensky 
done. But it ain’t a bad strike. Run about 
$14,000 dollars each. Jim and me have 
washed up a tidy little bit, and there’s 
thousands more in the creek.” 

“Count us out on that, Max,” said Cap- 
tain Stark. “I’m not sure we’re entitled to 
a share, even though I did have the luck to 
uncover it under that old bellows.” 

“You certainly are,” Max retorted. 

“It was our own proposition,” Jim added, 
firmly. 

“All right,” Captain Stark agreed. “Our 
share of thesacked gold. But no part of your 
washings; that’s your own private business. ” 

They argued for several minutes. The 
Captain was immovable. 

“If you want help to pack out your gold, 
Tl carry a letter to whoever you like,” he 
said finally; ‘“‘but I must be getting back to 
civilization. I’ve a busy Summer ahead of 
me.” 

Two days later, the Captain’s little party 
pulled out, leaving every available cartridge 
and food tin with the prospectors. They 


“No 


waved a last goodbye to Max and Jim from 
a hill-top; then they turned south, Charley 
leading the way, and carrying the heaviest 
pack. 
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Curious, he swung his light around. Over- 
head, about three feet up, was another 





wooden bulkhead, which had once formed 
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the starboard side of the passage. The 
diver scanned it closely. The planks were 
bulging down between the thick stanchions 
which had braced the bulkhead; apparently 
the weight of the cargo above pressing down 
was distorting them dangerously. A little 
gingerly, Martin examined the planks over 
him; if they let go, the diver beneath would 
be crushed flat. 

“Lucky we’re not using any dynamite; 
it'd knock the whole ship down right on 
top of where we want to work,” he thought. 

He crawled along some twenty feet, trying 
the planks beneath him occasionally by 
kicking them with his lead shoes. A dull 
wood sound came to him through the 
water. 

A few feet further and the sound changed 
in tone. The bulkhead seemed more solid. 
He rapped it with the copper toe caps on 
his clumsy shoes; a metallic ring came back 
beneath the wood. Instinctively Martin 
felt that the iron side of the strong-room was 
beneath him. 

Swinging his light to and fro, he crawled 
over the bulkhead, seeking some sign of an 
opening through it. He found none. He 
turned and slid through the water towards 
the keel. Perhaps there might be an en- 
trance near the bottom of the hold. 

His helmet rang against something. He 
stopped, hauled up the light which was 
dragging astern of him, and trained it ahead. 

For an instant, his heart stopped beating. 
Clad in a steel breastplate, a skeleton lay 
before him, an arquebus gripped in the bony 
fingers of one hand. The whitened skull 
stood sharply out in the gleam of the lamp 
against the blackness of the water. 

Martin drew back. The sentry in the 
hold, posted just outside the treasure room. 

“Must ’a’ been to make sure the crew 
didn’t bust through,” thought Frank, 
“Tough on him, though. No chance to get 
on deck when she went down.” 

Martin looked more closely at the grim 
figure; only some tarnished metal shoe 
buckles and the rusty breastplate still clung 
to the white frame in his path. The ancient 
musket seemed to be pointing directly at 
him. The diver laughed gruesomely at the 


sight. 
“Still guarding those doubloons after all 
these centuries!” He reached forward, 


seized the gun. The dead fingers broke 
away, sank toward the keel as the arquebus 
slipped from their grasp; under the shock, 
the skeleton fell apart. Martin swung his 
light for a last look at the bones rattling 
inside the breastplate, muttered grimly: 

“Your watch is over, old man. You’re 
relieved!” Gripping the sentry’s weapon, 
he crawled cautiously out to start his slow 
rise to the surface. 

On deck, the ancient firearm was scanned 
curiously as it passed from Car- 


iron; we'll burn through that and then we’re 
in. 

The following morning, Hawkins and 
Williams went over on a two-man dive to 
tear away the bulkhead; Joe carried a crow- 
bar and a lamp, while Tom dragged after 
him the devil’s claw tongs and a hawser. 
On the ocean bed, they dragged their gear 
to the tunnel entrance, dropped down it, 
and Joe leading, crawled from the bottom of 
the shaft into the hold of the Santa Cruz. 

It took them ten minutes to make sure of 
conditions; finally Joe selected a stanchion 
to be torn out so they could get at the 
joints in the planks beneath. 

Laboriously the two divers dragged up the 
devil’s claw and sank the points of the 
tongs into the heavy timber. The hawser 
led at a bad angle—it should have led up to 
get the best grip, but it had to lead out 
horizontally down the passage to the tunnel. 
The tongs slipped free several times; the 
divers replaced them, struggled to bury them 
deep enough to hold till the strain came on. 

On the bottom, Joe had braced himself 
to hold the tongs around the stanchion 
while the tautening hawser gradually pulled 
the jaws together and sank the claws into 
the timber. At last they started to grip. 
Joe let go, reached for his air valve, shut 
off his air. 

“On deck! 
get clear!” 

At that instant, the Lapwing took a deep 
roll, the hawser suddenly tautened with a 
jerk. The huge timber leaped from the 
bulkhead through the water, hit Joe, knocked 
him flat. The surging hawser slacked 
momentarily, the tongs jumped free and dis- 
appeared down the passage. 

Joe striving to rise, felt his legs pinioned 
by the beam. He sat up in a daze, felt the 
square timber resting heavily across both 
his knees, holding his legs immovable. He 
struggled a moment, then sank back help- 
lessly. One leg was broken. 

It seemed strangely quiet. He thought a 
moment. The roar of the air through his 
helmet had ceased. Ah! He had forgotten 
to turn on his air again after that last call. 
No wonder he felt dizzy. He fumbled for 
his air valve, opened it wide. 

A cold fear seized him. No air came 
through! He gripped his airhose, pulled it 
toward him. He got a few feet of slack, 
then the frayed ends of a broken hose slipped 
through his fingers. The flying beam had 
nipped his airhose and lifeline against the 
bulkhead overhead and neatly severed them! 
His air supply and his communication with 
the Lapwing were gone! 

He struggled desperately to pull his legs 
free of the trap; it was useless—he could 
exert very little power in the position in 
which he lay. His breath came in short 


Vast heaving. Wait till we 


gasps. The small amount of air inside his 
helmet was quickly being used up. 

Painfully he twisted round, looked for his 
mate. Dimly through the water he made out 
Tom’s helmeted figure bending over the 
beam, heaving madly on the crowbar, trying 
to lift the beam clear. He watched a second, 
tried to pull free as Tom heaved on the 
bar. It was hopeless. In the confined space, 
Tom was unable to obtain a leverage. He 
failed to budge anything. 

Joe’s head started to swim. Despairingly 
he realized that in a few minutes he would 
suffocate; even if Tom got him clear, he was 
still thirty feet inside the Santa Cruz; without 
air he would be dead long before Tom could 
get him to the surface. But with tremend- 
ous effort Tom did get him clear, to the 
stage and finally both were drawn up to the 
Lapwing’s deck. 

Carefully Joe’s canvas suit was pulled off, 
his left leg bared. A dark bruise covered his 
skin where the beam had landed; halfway 
between knee and ankle a ridge showed where 
the bone had broken. Carroll felt carefully 
round it—a clean break, the flesh was not 
punctured. 

While Bob held Hawkins’ knee, Carroil 
seized his foot and pulled hard. Cold beads 
of sweat stood out on Joe’s forehead at the 
wrench, but the ridge on his shin disappeared 
as the broken ends of the bone slipped into 
place. 

From the medical chest which had been 

“placed in the outer lock, the captain drew 
splints, bandages and iodine. He painted 
Joe’s leg, and while Bob held the splints 
firmly in place, wrapped turn after turn of 
linen from thigh to foot. At last he paused 
and looked at his patient. 

“Well, Joe, the old luck holds. I guess 
they can’t keep a good man down, not even 
if a ship falls on him. How you feeling, old 
man?” 

“The leg’s fine, captain, now you’ve 
triced it up, but my ears feel awful and 
another second on that stage would ’ave 
made me seasick.” He paused, twisted his 
head to look at Tom who lay sprawled out 
on a blanket behind him. “Thanks old ship- 
mate. I knew I could always count on you.” 
His head dropped and he closed his tired eyes. 

Carroll and Porter went through the outer 
lock to the deck. 

The sea was worse, the waves were rolling 
under the Lapwing’s counter and breaking 
there with sledgehammer blows. 

The wind freshened and drove the spray 
from flying whitecaps in over the weather 
rail. The ship strained at her moorings. 

Lieutenant Carroll looked at the barome- 
ter log. It had dropped two-tenths of an inch 
the last hour; a gale was coming. 

““Man the surfboat!” 

Into the boat, tugging at its painter along- 





roll to Bob, to the other divers, 
and around the crew. Martin |\(—-—— 
told his tale a dozen times to }}| 
awe-stricken groups of sailors. | 
Rumor and superstition swept | 
theship. Many of the older sea- |) 
men shook their heads; the | 
ghosts of the Santa Cruz would | 
see that no human hands ever | 
reached the treasure they were 
guarding; the divers would re- | 
gret it if they went further. |} 
Throughout the evening, Tom | 
Carley argued vigorously with || 
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such outbursts. Illustrated by Seymour Ball 
. .Arthur B. Reeve 


“What ails you swabs? Sure 
them divers’ll get the gold. 
Look how far they’ve gone 
a’ready. D’ye think them gobs _ |) 
‘re afraid of a few stiffs? || 
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captain the condition in the |} 
hold of the wreck while the || 
other divers listened. Carroll | 
summed up the situation: | 
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a hatch in the deck over it; the |} 
way she lies now, we can’t get || 
to the hatch so it’s up to us to |} 
break through from that pas- | 
sage in the hold. From what ||| 
Frank says, we'll have to rip 
some of the planks off the 
bulkhead. That’ll expose the [= 
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side, tumbled Clark and his crew. The hoa; 
sank in a trough as the engineer threw in hj, 
clutch, then fairly leaped away as the ney 
crest swept by. 

Bill Clark steered for the lee mooring op 
the port bow; the surfboat rose and fell 
easily, as it ran before the sea. They Swept 
abreast the mooring buoy; the boat heaved 
up and down wildly on its windward sid 
as two seamen dug théir boathooks into the 
spar to hold alongside while the bowman 
balancing himself precariously in the stern, 
sought to spear the lanyard on the togg) 
pin with his boathook. The flying spray 
swept over them as they surged against the 
buoy; at last, leaning far out, the bowman 
caught the lanyard, yanked out the pin 
On the next roll, he hit the locking link wit) 
his boathook and drove it clear. The }jj 
of the pelican hook flew open and the freed 
hawser dropped away. 

Clark swung his left arm toward the Lap 
wing as a signal to heave in, but it was up. 
necessary. Already there, they were reeling 
in the line. 

The port quarter mooring was let go 
next; then the surfboat fought its way against 
the sea to windward where the Lapuwiny 
strained on her starboard quarter line. |t 
took all Clark’s skill to hold his boat against 
the buoy while it jerked violently under the 
hawser’s pull and barely watched. At last 
his crew tripped the hook. The Lapiing's 
stern, no longer restrained, swung violently 
down the wind, while the ship tugged on her 
last mooring. With all the strain on one line 
Carroll felt it too dangerous for the boat's 
crew to attempt to trip the hawser; the flying 
pelican hook, when it came free, was likely 
to brain the man who tripped it. ; 

Seizing his megaphone, he leaned over the 
bridge rail and bellowed to the boat which 
was dancing madly among the waves, trying 
to work its way in a quartering sea up to the 


last spar: 

“Boat ahoy! Belay that! Come along. 
side our lee quarter!” He turned to the 
quartermaster. ‘‘Keep your rudder ‘Hard 


left’ and make a lee on our port quarter for 
the boat.” 

The Lapwing’s stern swung slightly into 
the wind as the rudder went over; in the 
little lee created to port, the surfboat ran 
alongside. The deck force threw over life- 
lines; the surfboat plunged up and down as 
the seas swept by, while her crew, one by 
one, leaped for the lines and clambered on 
board. Clark covered the engine, unshipped 
his tiller, and last of all, leaped for the rail. 
In a moment, the surfboat, trailing on a long 
painter, was riding astern. The quaricr- 
master eased the Lapwing’s rudder and once 
more pointed into the sea. 

Carroll rang up, “One-third speed,” and 
forged slowly ahead while he heaved in with 
the forecastle winch on the sole 
remaining hawser. At last it 
came up and down over the 
||| starboard bow; he heaved a little 
||} more and hauled the spar buoy 
up over the rail. The La- 
wing steamed against the sea 
|| to relieve the strain on the 
l} hawser; Bill Clark cautiously 
|| pulled the pin free with a 
|| boathook and then with all 
|| hands clear, tripped the peli- 
| can. The hook flew open, 
dropped to the deck with a 
bang while the released spar 
buoy shot over the side into 
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then replaces the tell-tale book. 
H The purpose of the expedition 1s 
| known and suspicion focuses o 
Pedro, lone Spanish member of the 
crew. The trip southward pro 
gresses smoothly, Bob learning all 
|| he could about diving. Finally El 
| Morro is reached, and the long, 
} slow, tedious job of dragging for 
i} the Santa Cruz starts. 

| After five days’ steady work the 
|] wreck is finally located and it- 
spected by a diver who reports her 
half buried in sand and lying 
her side. The strong room is ev! 
dently buried. To get to it will 
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Motors humming! ... the Cracker Jack Air Corps takes off! 
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of 15 different prizes from the packages of Cracker 
Jack you eat. 

This collection must be made during the month of 
March and mailed to us before midnight of March 31st. 

Instead of sending in the whole collection, just 
cut out the face of the Sailor Boy on each package of 
Cracker Jack, and write on the back the name of the 
prize that was in that package. As soon as we receive 
them we will send you your first plane with full in- 
structions, absolutely free. 

This genuine Lone Eagle is one of the keenest 
little planes you ever saw. Wind 
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up the propeller and it soars and 
swoops just like the big mono- 
plane it was modeled after. 

Get busy, fellows. Make your 
Cracker Jack collection in a hurry 
so you can have your first ship. 
You'll have 15 Cracker Jack 
prizes and Sailor Boys almost be- 


fore you know it. 


You’ll eat 
lots of Cracker Jack 
There’s one thing you know 
about Cracker Jack . . .“The more 
you eat, the more you want.” Its 
wholesomeness makes sturdy 
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arms and quick legs. And it is so light that it never 
spoils your appetite for dinner. 

You'll have mother’s and dad’s help there because 
grown-ups go strong for Cracker Jack too. 

In April we'll tell you how to win your second plane. 
The rules will be slightly different, but just about as 
easy. So fill out the coupon—send it in today. Your 
Wings will be sent immediately, and you will be offi- 
cially registered as a member of the Cracker Jack Air 
Corps. Address letters to The Cracker Jack Air Corps, 
care of The Cracker Jack Co., Dept. B, Chicago, Illinois. 
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This snappy little model plane has a 20-inch non-breakable wing— 
5%-inch aluminum propeller—shock absorbing landing gear—and 
makes dandy long flights. You'll have any amount of real sport with it. 





The Cracker Jack Air Corps, 
The Cracker Jack Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

I'd like to join the Cracker Jack Air Corps and start winning, 
the whole Cracker Jack Fleet. Will you please send me my 
membership Wings ? (B.L--1) 
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Large poster 22x26 inches, reproducing this painting in eight colors, will be sent 
upon receipt of 10c in stamps or coin by Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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